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SCHOOL  YEAR,  1919-1920 

First  semester  will  commence  September  2,  1919,  and  end  January  23, 


1920. 


Second  semester  will  commence  January  26,  1920,  and  end  June  11,  1920. 


HOLIDAYS 


Independence  Day,  July  4. 
Colorado  Day,  August  1. 
Labor  Day,  September  1. 
State  Teachers  Association,  Novem 


ver  6  and  7. 
Liberty  Day,  November 


Thanksgiving    Recess,    November  26 
and  27. 


Christmas  Day,  December  25. 
New  Year's  Day,  January  1. 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12. 
1.  Washington's  Birthday,   February  22. 

Memorial  Day,  May  30. 


Independence  Day,  July  4. 

Colorado  Day,  August  1. 

Opening  Day,  September  2. 

Adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Sep 
tember  17. 

Discovery  of  America,  October  12. 

Liberty  Day,  November  11. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  27. 


FLAG  DAYS 

New  Year's  Day,  January  1. 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12. 
Washington's  Birthday,   February  22. 
Arbor  Day,  April  16. 
Dewey  Day,  May  1. 
Memorial  Day,  May  30. 
Commencement  Day,  June  11. 
National  Flag  Day,  June  14. 


Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  December  21.  Xeachers>  Examinations,  June  15  and 
Christmas  Day,  December  25.  16. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
1918-1919 

Members  Term  Expires 

Evelyn  M.  Lail  May  2,  1921 

Clarkson  N.  Guyer  May  2,  1921 

Lucius  F.  Hallett  May  7,  1923 

C.  M.  Schenck  May  7,  1923 

F.  M.  Taylor  May  7,  1923 

F.  H.  Co  well  May  4,  1925 

Stephen  Knight   May  4,  1925 

Officers  Position 

Lucius  F.  Hallett  President 

C.  M.  Schenck  Treasurer 

W.  A.  E.  Stutt  Secretary 

Herbert  M.  Munroe  Attorney 


Roster  of  Members  of  Board  of  Education 

ORGANIZATION 

Created  by  the  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Adopted  November,  1902,  and  Declared  Effective  by  the  Governor 


December  1,  1902 
PRESIDENTS 

L.  E.  Lemen  Dec.  1,  1902,  to  May    8,  1903 

S.  S.  Kennedy  May  8,  1903,  to  May    6,  1904 

Thomas  Keely   May  6,  1904,  to  May    5,  1905 

I.  N.  Rogers  May  5,  1905.  to  May  11,  1906 

Margaret  T.  True  May  11,  1906,  to  May    4,  1908 

Benjamin  C.  Hilliard  May  4,  1908,  to  May    3,  1909 

Thomas  Keely   May  3,  1909,  to  May    2,  1910 

P.  V.  Carlin  May  2,  1910,  to  May    1,  1911 

D.  E.  Phillips  May  1,  1911,  to  May    6,  1912 

Stephen  Knight   May  6,  1912,  to  May    5,  1913 

Mrs.  Myron  Jones  May  5,  1913,  to  May    4,  1914 

Stephen  Knight   May  13,  1914,  to  July    1,  1914 

John  W.  Gillespie  July  1,  1914,  to  May  12,  1915 

Ben  B.  Jones  May  12,  1915,  to  May    9,  1917 

Lucius  F.  Hallett  May  9,  1917,  to  

MEMBERS 

From  December  1,  1902,  to  May  8,  1903,  as  Provided  in  the  Creative  Act 

L.  E.  Lemen  ] 

D.  C.  Dodge   I 

Tyson  S.  Dines   [    Members  of  the  Board  of  District 

F.  Steinhauer   f  No.  1,  Arapahoe  County,  Colo- 
Thomas  Keely    j  rado. 

Mary  B.   Morris  J 

I.  N.  Rogers  President  of  the  Board  of  District  No.  2 

S.  S.  Kennedy  President  of  the  Board  of  District  No.  17 

Rudolph  Wolfer   President  of  the  Board  of  District  No.  21 

Thomas  Drake   President  of  the  Board  of  District  No.  7 
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Roster  of  Members  of  Board  of  Education — (Continued) 

From  May  8,  1913,  to  This  Date 

S.  S.  Kennedy  1903-1904 

F.  Steinhauer  Died  August  30,  1903 

L.  E.  Lemen  September  1,  1903-1904 

Thomas  Keely   1903-1910 

I.  N.  Rogers  1903-1907 

Margaret  T.  True  1903-1908 

P.  V.  Carlin  ?*  Died  January  16,  1916,  1904-1916 

Benjamin  C.  Hilliard  1904-1909 

D.  E.  Phillips  1907-1913 

Stephen  Knight   1908  

Mrs.  Myron  Jones  1909-1914 

John  W.  Gillespie  1910-1915 

Benjamin  C.  Hilliard  1913-1917 

Wm.  Scott  Lee  May  6,  1914,  to  July  29,  1914 

Helen  M.  Wixson  1914-1915 

Ben  B.  Jones  1915-1917 

Clarkson  N.  Guver  T  1915  

C.  S.  Morey  1916-1917 

C.  M.  Schenck  1917  

Lucius  F.  Hallett  1917  

F.  M.  Taylor  1917  

F.  H.  Cowell  1917  

Evelyn  M.  Lail  1917  

Secretary 

Henry  E.  Koepcke  1902-1906 

W.  A.  E.  Stutt   1906  

Treasurer 

C.  B.  Kountze  1902-1903 

Paul  J.  Sours   1903-1912 

William  E.  Sweet  1912-1913 

Benjamin  C.  Hilliard  1913-1915 

Clarkson   N.   Guyer  1915-1917 

C.  M.  Schenck  1917 — — 

Superintendent 

Aaron  Gove   Dec.   1,  1902,  to  June  10,  1904 

Lewis  C.  Greenlee,  Acting  June  10,  1904,  to  Sept.  30,  1904 

Lewis  C.  Greenlee  Sept.  30,  1904,  to  Sept.    1,  1907 

Charles  E.  Chadsey  Sept.    1,  1907,  to  Sept.    1,  1912 

William  H.  Smiley  Sept.    1,  1912,  to  July     1,  1915 

Carlos  M.  Cole  July    1,  1915,  to  

Assistant  Superintendents 

Lewis  C.  Greenlee  December  1,  1902,  to  June  10,  1904 

Charles  E.  Chadsey  December  1,  1902,  to  Sept.    1,  1907 

Harry  V.  Kepner  August  23,  1917,  to  Oct.     1,  1918 

William  H.  Smiley  August  23,  1917,  to  
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Report  of  Superintendent 


To  the  Board  of  Education,  School  District  Number  One,  City  and 
County  of  Denver,  State  of  Colorado. 

Dear  Madam  and  Sirs : 

In  conformity  with  our  opinion  that  the  annual  report  of  a 
school  system  should  be  an  "open  book"  to  patrons,  taxpayers,  board 
of  education,  members  of  the  corps,  and  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  wherever  engaged  in  public-school  work,  we  have  tried 
to  use  in  this  report  only  pertinent  material  and  to  eliminate  what 
would  be  of  little  value  because  of  lack  of  concreteness  or  bases  for 
comparisons.  The  report  for  1917-1918  was  probably  as  generally 
read  as  any  ever  issued  in  Denver.  Following  the  precedent  es- 
tablished in  that  one,  the  current  report  combines  a  description  of 
progress  in  our  schools  with  the  more  formal  statements  and  tables 
of  child  and  financial  accounting.  While  the  former  may  be  more 
interesting  reading,  it  is  hoped  that  the  latter  may  also  receive  care- 
ful consideration  and  study. 

The  Work  of  the  Schools 

The  Enforced  Vacation 

On  Labor  Day,  1918,  when  the  entire  educational  staff  met  in 
annual  institute  there  was  evident  a  high  and  serious  purpose  to 
make  the  year  the  most  profitable  of  which  human  endeavor  was 
capable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  through  the  schools  all  aid 
and  patriotic  service  demanded  by  America  at  war.  The  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  enrollment  was  35,822,  an  increase  of  7^  percent  over 
that  of  September,  1917.  In  October,  the  attendance  was  reduced 
by  the  influenza  epidemic  which  spread  until  it  became  necessary 
to  close  the  schools.  The  accompanying  calendar  shows  the  num- 
ber of  days  school  was  in  session. 
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DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Calendar  1918-1919 


Note:  Onlv  actual  davs  of  school  are  indicated. 


SEPTEMBER 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

1st               3     4     5  6 
2nd. ...  9    10   11    12  13 
3rd  16    17   18   19  20 

4th  ...  23    24   25   26  27 
30 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F 

5th .   .  .         1     2     3  4 

6th...  18    19   20   21  22 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

We.k   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

2  3 

7th.   ..  6     7     8     9  10 
8th ....  13    14    15    16  17 
9th.  .   . 20   21    22   23  24 
10th  .  27    28   29   30  31 

11th.  .    3     4     5     6  7 
12tn.  ..10    11          13  14 
13th.  17   18   19   20  21 
14th      24   25   26    27  28 

15th.  .    3     4     5     6  7 
16th...  10    11    12   13  14 
17tn.  .  .17    18    IV  21 
18th...  24   25   26   27  28 
31 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Week   M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

19th  .  .         12     3  4 
20th    .7     8     9    10  11 
21st.    21    22   23   24  25 
22nd.  .28   29  30 

1  2 

23rd  ...  S     6     7     8  9 
24th...  12   13   14   15  16 
25th    .19   20   21    22  23 
26th...  26   27   28  29 

27th  .    2     3     4     5  6 
28th.  .    9    10    11    12  13 
29th.  .  .  16   17   18   19  20 
30th.     23   24   25   26  27 

The  first  semester  closed  March  14. 

The  second  semester  began  March  17  and  closed  June  27. 


For  high  schools: 
First  quarter  closed  January  29  (10  weeks). 
Second  quarter  closed  March  14  (6V2  weeks). 
Third  quarter  closed  May  9  (7  weeks). 
Fourth  quarter  closed  June  27  (7  weeks). 

For  elementary  and  junior  high  schools: 
Report  cards  were  sent  out: 

January  28  (9^  weeks).  May  13   (7  weeks). 

March  14  (7  weeks).  June  27  (7  weeks). 
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With  the  temporary  release  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
schoolroom,  teachers  and  principals  assumed  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  community  service.  They  helped  on  the  draft  board,  in  Red 
Cross  work,  with  nursing  the  sick,  and  in  every  kind  of  emergency 
work  necessary  because  of  the  epidemic.  During  the  enforced  vaca- 
tion much  was  accomplished  by  the  teachers,  directors,  and  principals 
working  individually  and  in  small  groups,  devising  ways  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  remaining  time.  It  was  a  big  problem  to  cover 
the  work  of  thirty-eight  weeks  in  thirty  weeks,  preparing  pupils 
thoroughly  in  elements  basic  for  future  growth  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  number  of  failures  as  low  as  possible.  The  school 
year  was  extended  three  weeks,  and  work  not  necessarily  basic  was 
deferred.  Extra  teachers  were  sent  to  schools  where  large  classes 
or  need  for  individual  instruction  warranted  it.  Such  measures 
combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  schools  to  be  conducted  during  the 
summer  of  1919  will  undoubtedly  materially  decrease  the  loss. 

Reports  of  Individual  Schools 

While  all  teach  the  great  body  of  common  knowledge  which  is 
the  core  of  the  curriculum,  the  individuality  of  each  school  is  de- 
veloped in  making  alive  such  knowledge  to  the  pupils :  in  connect- 
ing education  with  life.  Thus,  each  school  comes  to  have  an  entity 
which  is  very  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  superintendent.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  picture  of  the  seventy  schools  of  the  district 
that  principals  were  requested  to  write  reports  of  their  schools  for 
the  annual.  Extracts  from  these  appear  in  another  part  of  this 
report. 

Special  Departments 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly  organized  department  of 
measurements  and  standards,  reports  of  special  departments  are 
omitted.  Two  of  the  departments,  music  and  manual  training,  were 
without  directors  for  the  year.  Glenn  E.  Oakley,  director  of  man- 
ual training,  was  away  on  leave  of  absence.  His  work  was  efficiently 
carried  forward  by  Mary  A.  Wilson,  special  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing. A  corps  of  special  teachers  of  music  conducted  very  accept- 
ably the  work  of  the  music  department  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Marie  L.  Woodson,  newly  appointed  director  of  art  education, 
began  reorganizing  the  work  of  this  department  in  September.  Man- 
ual training  in  shops  for  boys  and  sewing  for  girls  were  discon- 
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tinued  in  Grades  3  and  4  and  the  time  given  to  handicraft,  such  as 
weaving,  cardboard  construction,  basketry,  etc.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  art  department. 

The  department  of  city  gardens  made  an  enviable  record  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1918.  Impelled  by  the  urgent  need  of  greater 
food  production  and  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Water  Company 
in  granting  free  use  of  water  for  gardens  on  vacant  lots,  hundreds 
of  war  gardens  were  cultivated  by  school  children  and  carried  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  harvesting  and  winter  storage.  The 
director  of  city  gardens'  had  for  his  able  assistants  in  supervising 
the  work,  committees  from  the  parent-teacher  associations  and 
various  experts  on  agriculture  sent  out  by  the  federal  government. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  the  school  buildings  were  kept 
open  at  stated  periods  during  the  week  for  the  sale  of  thrift  and  war 
savings  stamps.  The  director  of  war  savings  was  at  his  post  from 
December  7,  1917,  to  March  31,  1919.  By  the  latter  date  the  sale 
of  stamps  had  so  declined  that  it  was  felt  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  department  was  no  longer  justified.  The  final  report  of  the 
monthly  sales  of  stamps  appears  in  Statement  18. 

The  course  of  study  in  home  economics  has  been  so  modified 
that  each  class  devotes  two  quarters  to  sewing  and  two  to  cooking 
each  year,  beginning  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  work  is  required 
in  Grades  7  and  8  and  elective  throughout  Grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 
These  departments  learned  lasting  lessons  drawn  from  lack  of  the 
usual  supplies  for  instruction  which  was  a  part  of  war  deprivation. 
Through  this  influence  and  the  demonstration  of  practical  accom- 
plishment these  subjects  have  secured  a  more  permanent  place  in  the 
curriculum.  Henceforth  the  work  will  be  more  scientific  and  prac- 
tical. Household  chemistry  will  be  taught  by  one  who  understands 
household  problems.  It  is  our  intention  to  arrange  and  equip  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  serving  rooms  to  reproduce  conditions  of  a  good, 
modern  home,  rather  than  to  provide  laboratories  with  individual 
equipment. 

The  various  agencies  for  physical  training  in  our  schools — the 
high-school  cadet  corps,  elementary  physical  training,  and  play- 
grounds— work  in  harmony  for  the  welfare  of  our  children.  The 
city  maintains  the  playground  work  during  the  summer  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  of  playgrounds  who  serves  the  schools 
while  they  are  in  session.    The  culmination  of  the  work  in  the  spring 
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play  festival  at  the  city  auditorium  was  this  year  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  it  attracts  wide  attention  because  of  its  demonstration 
of  the  necessity  of  extending  physical  training  opportunities  in  our 
schools. 

The  special  schools  consist  of  twenty-nine  rooms  in  eleven  of 
the  regular  buildings.  The  work  with  retarded  and  subnormal 
children  has  been  emphasized  but  there  are  three  or  four  buildings 
where  work  is  differentiated  for  exceptionally  bright  pupils.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  Meeker  School  for  subnormal  children,  the 
first  special  school  under  its  own  roof  was  established.  Ths  director 
of  special  schools  spends  the  mornings  in  the  various  rooms,  and 
the  afternoons  in  conducting  examinations  of  children,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  parents. 

The  department  of  kindergartens  and  first  and  second  grades, 
and  that  of  penmanship  are  on  well-established  footings.  The  di- 
rector of  penmanship  conducts  weekly  classes  for  teachers,  and 
awards  Denver  penmanship  certificates  to  those  who  qualify.  Two 
standard  tests  in  penmanship  during  the  year  were  followed  by 
careful  diagnosis  and  instructions  to  teachers  by  the  director,  secur- 
ing better  results  in  a  short  time  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  much  personal  supervision.  The  complete  history  of  these  tests 
may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  department  of  measurements  and 
standards. 

The  department  of  lunch  rooms  has  been  admirably  conducted. 
By  judicious  management  the  director  has  been  able  to  supervise 
the  serving  of  6,000  orders  every  schoolday ;  and  in  the  face  of 
the  high  price  of  food  supplies  to  keep  them  simple  and  nourishing, 
and  yet  to  avoid  a  deficit. 

The  Daily  Program  and  the  Time  Element 

A  very  satisfactory  program  for  a  six-hour  schoolday  has  been 
established  in  the  high  schools  in  which  periods  of  concentration  and 
relaxation  alternate  so  that  fatigue  does  not  result.  The  heavier 
academic  subjects  are  interspersed  with  music,  drawing,  manual  and 
other  hand  work,  assembly  activities,  etc. ;  and  the  sixty-minute  pe- 
riod is  varied  in  itself  to  include  recitation  and  study  with  five  min- 
utes for  passing  to  the  next  class.  Notwithstanding  the  short 
school  year  two  of  the  high-school  principals  report  fewer  failures 
than  usual,  assigning  the  lengthened  period  as  a  probable  reason. 

After  very  careful  study,  the  following  time  schedule  for  a 
five-hour  day  in  the  grades  was  adopted  with  the  new  course  of 
study : 
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TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


MINUTES  per  week 


SUBJECTS 

irst 
•ade 

~G  * 

lird 
•ade 

urth 
•ade 

xth 
•ade 

enth 
•ade 

to  2 

t^O 

H  O 

OH  (1 

K  ° 

wo 

Reading,  Phonics,  Word  Drill.  .  .  . 

450 

440 

325 

250 

150 

150 

140 

140 

English  Composition,  Grammar.  . 

90 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

250 

250 

Spelling  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

40 

40 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

225 

225 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Geography   

30 

30 

70 

120 

200 

200 

]225 

'225 

Nature  Study  

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

History  

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

*225 

1 225 

Civics  

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

45 

45 

Hygiene  

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Gymnastics  and  Setting-up  Drills . 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

2  Supervised  Recreation  

30 

30 

30 

30 

Music  

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Art  Education  

75 

125 

150 

150 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Industrial  Arts  

90 

90 

120 

120 

Opening  

25 

25 

25 

25 

Recess  

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Total  Minute*  per  Week  

1200 

1350 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1Geography  in  7B  and  8A ;  History  in  7A  and  8B. 

Supervised  recreation  for  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  is  carried  on 
outside  of  school  hours. 


Nearly  all  elementary  schools  took  advantage  of  the  option  of 
the  longer  day  for  upper  grades  with  departmental  organization. 
The  following  circular  furnished  a  tentative  program  which  was 
very  satisfactorily  adapted  by  the  principals  to  the  needs  of  the  dif- 
ferent elementary  schools. 
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CIRCULAR  NUMBER  FOURTEEN 
1918-1919 

To  Principals  and  Directors: 

PROGRAM  FOR  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES.  1.  The  follow- 
ing tentative  program  is  outlined  for  six  classes,  two  7B's,  two  7A's,  one 
8B,  and  one  8A,  but  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  number  of  classes.  Principals 
are  encouraged  to  model  their  departmental  programs  after  this  one. 


2.    Departmental  Program  for  six  fifty-minute  periods. 


Period 
I 

Period 
II 

Period 
III 

Period 
IV 

Period 
V 

Period 
VI 

8:35 
to 
9:25 

9:25 
to 
10:15 

10:15 

to 
10:25 

10:25 

to 
11:15 

11:15 

to 
12:05 

12:05 
to 
1:25 

1:30 
to 
2-20 

2:20 
to 
2-25 

2:25 

to 
3  15 

Group  One. 

7B-1 

7B-2 

7A-1 

7A-2 

8B 

8A 

Group  Two. 

7B-2 

7A-1 

R 

7A-2 

8B 

N 

8A 

R 

7B-1 

Group  Three. 

7A-1 

7A-2 

 e  

c 

8B 

8A 

0 

7B-1 

c 

7B-2 

Group  Four. . 

7A-2 

8B 

 e  

B 

8A 

7B-1 

7B-2 

s 

7A-1 

Group  Five .  . 

8B 

8A 

 E  

7B-1 

7B-2 

7A-1 

 s  

7A-2 

Group  Six .  .  . 

8A 

7B-1 

7B-2 

7A-1 

7A-2 

8B 

3.  The  above  program  for  departmental  work  gives  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  the  prepared  subjects  which  the)'  have  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  it  allows  for  a  longer  amount  of  time  with  the  subject 
teacher.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  each  period  should  be  used  for  directed 
study. 

Sessions  begin  at  8:30  and  1:25. 

Classes  begin  at  8:35  and  1:30,  after  which  time  pupils  are  tardy. 

4.  Studies  grouped  as  follows: 

Group  One — English   composition    and   grammar    (5    periods  per 
week). 

Group  Two — Reading,  memory  work,  spelling,  and  penmanship  (5 

periods  per  week). 
Group  Three — Mathematics   (5  periods  per  week). 
Group  Four — Geography  or  history  (5  periods  per  week). 
Group  Five — Industrial  arts  (3  periods  per  week). 

Physical  education  (2  periods  per  week). 
Group  Six — Drawing  (2  periods  per  week). 

Music  (1  period  per  week). 

Nature  study  (1  period  per  week). 

Civics  (1  period  per  week). 

5.  Where  pupils  leave  building  for  the  industrial  arts,  time  for  going 
and  returning  must  be  taken  from  the  150  minutes,  and  the  remaining  time 
covered  in  one  session. 
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Courses  of  Study 

The  elementary  courses  of  study  were  in  printed  form  ready 
for  distribution  September,  1918.  The  various  subjects  were  out- 
lined in  pamphlets  of  uniform  size.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have 
sections,  paragraphs,  and  outlines  in  the  best  form  as  used  by  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Riverside  presses  in  order  to  make  the  work 
one  of  easy  reference.  Because  they  were  so  largely  the  product  of 
the  work  of  the  elementary  teachers,  they  have  proved  a  most  satisfac- 
tory and  practical  help. 

The  high-school  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  formulating 
courses.  As  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school  is  in  a  formative 
state,  few  systems  have  thus  far  cared  to  put  their  work  in  perma- 
nent form;  but  our  junior-high-school  principals  and  teachers  meet 
often  in  conference  on  content  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
conducting  their  schools. 

Junior  High  Schools 

The  junior-high-school  organization  is  just  completing  its  second 
year  in  District  Number  One.  It  was  not  adopted  until  its  worth 
had  been  proved  in  other  places.  Due  to  the  desire  to  be  wisely 
conservative  as  well  as  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  junior  high 
school  is  being  introduced  gradually.  Aaron  Gove  and  Evans  Jun- 
ior High  Schools  were  organized  in  1917;  Broadway,  in  1918;  and 
two  new  ones  will  be  added  for  the  South  Side  next  year.  Some  of 
the  best  features  of  these  schools  are  not  those  planned  previously 
but  those  which  have  been  evolved  since  organization  through  the 
initiative  and  constructive  effort  of  the  teachers  and  principals  who 
have  given  enthusiastically  and  devotedly  of  their  best  effort  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems.  They  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  is  evidenced  by  the  support  which  they  receive  and  the  large 
numbers  in  attendance.  Hard  and  fast  district  boundary  lines  have 
not  been  observed.  Certain  crowded  schools  in  the  sections  served 
by  the  junior  high  schools  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  all  of 
their  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  ninth-grade  pupils ;  any  remaining  room 
has  been  quickly  taken  by  pupils  from  these  grades  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  until  it  has  been  necessary  to  cease  enrollment.  The 
ideal  is  to  have  a  junior  high  school  within  walking  distance  or  short 
car  ride  of  every  home.    Under  present  conditions,  this  is  impossible. 
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Visitors  to  the  junior  high  school  who  have  studied  its  opera- 
tions speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  Electives  are 
introduced  in  7A  so  that,  by  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade,  pupils 
will  not  only  have  saved  some  time  by  making  a  beginning  in  dif- 
ferentiation of  courses,  but  they  will  know  something  about  the  var- 
ious lines  of  study  which  they  may  pursue  intensively  in  the  senior 
high  school.  Electives  in  grades  seven  and  eight  are  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  commercial  subjects,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 
Ninth-grade  electives  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  senior  high  schools. 

Opportunity  School 

Opportunity  School  continues  to  grow  in  numbers  and  in  inter- 
est at  an  astonishing  rate.  To  a  most  gratifying  extent  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established  is  being  fulfilled :  That  of  sup- 
plying "the  instant  need  of  things"  as  Alma  and  Paul  Ellerbe  term 
it  in  their  appreciative  article  in  Harper's  Magazine.  The  idea  back 
of  it  and  the  methods  of  conducting  it  are  so  simple  that  visitors, 
journalists,  business  men,  and  others  who  investigate  are  apt  to  look 
for  the  spectacular  and  report  only  on  the  plainly  evident  spirit  of 
helpfulness  which  prevails.  The  school  is  not  a  charitable  enter- 
prise: It  is  a  public  school  working  hard  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
the  academic  and  industrial  standards  of  the  community  in  the  most 
direct  way  possible.  Students  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time 
during  the  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  open.  There 
are  no  entrance  requirements.  The  students  have  come  face  to  face 
with  a  lack  of  preparation  in  some  definite  detail  of  life ;  the  school 
stands  ready  to  supply  every  such  need  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
Students  of  this  type  don't  dally. 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  has  been  pre-eminently  based 
upon  deferred  values,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is  necessary  because 
of  immaturity  of  younger  students ;  but  even  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  schools  the  element  of  present  interest  and  need 
must  be  more  and  more  incorporated  with  work  which  is  basic  for 
future  development.  School  workers  who  have  the  vision  to  keep 
these  two  requirements  nicely  balanced  are  in  demand.  It  is  hoped 
to  extend  greatly  in  our  public  schools  the  Opportunity  ideal  to  which 
education  is  so  universally  committed  but  which  is  too  infrequently 
put  unreservedly  into  effect. 
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Swmmer  Schools 

During  the  summer  of  1918  a  six-weeks'  summer  academic 
school  was  maintained  at  Opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  schools  an  opportunity  to 
remove  conditions  in  one  of  two  subjects  in  order  that  they  might 
go  on  with  their  grade.  Over  six  hundred  pupils  were  enrolled. 
The  demand  for  the  school  was  so  great  that  it  is  planned  to  extend 
summer-school  work. 

#tfT-©F-DooR  Classes 

While  we  have  no  open-air  schools,  and  few  open-window 
rooms,  the  commendable  practice  of  holding  classes  outdoors  at 
proper  times  is  growing.  In  the  spring  and  fall  porches,  shady 
spots,  and  other  outside  places  where  suitability  and  comfort  will 
allow  are  used  for  class  purposes.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
this  spring  when  the  school  year  extended  to  the  close  of  June. 
In  many  schools  physical-education  classes  are  conducted  out  of 
doors  every  day  on  which  the  weather  will  permit.  Nature  work, 
art  work,  dramatics,  and  academic  recitation  and  study  are  carried 
out  in  this  way  equally  well.  Pictures  in  this  report  of  some  of 
these  activities  testify  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  students. 

Vocational  Education 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  instruction  along  industrial 
lines.  Colorado,  by  act  of  the  last  Assembly,  has  matched  for  some 
years  to  come  the  federal  grants  made  the  state  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Industrial  Education  Act.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  financial 
report  that  District  Number  One  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment $2,589.98,  as  its  allotment  for  the  current  year.  The  indus- 
trial classes  upon  which  the  allotment  was  made  were  conducted 
at  Opportunity  School  and  Evening  Vocational  High  School  in  the 
subjects  of  printing,  accountancy  for  bookkeepers,  shop  mathematics, 
related  shop  electricity,  gas  welding,  forge  work,  machine  shop  prac- 
tice, related  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  millinery,  dress- 
making, and  cooking. 

Industrial  teacher-training  classes  were  also  conducted  at  East 
Side  High  School  in  response  to  the  demand,  in  both  schools  and 
the  industries,  for  artisans  competent  to  teach  to  others  their  acquired 
skill  in  the  trades.  There  were  courses  in  mill  work,  cabinet  work, 
printing,  etc. 
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Holding  Power  of  Our  Schools 

The  war  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  what  school 
people  have  long  known — that  the  youth  of  our  country  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  to  the  extent  which 
they  should.  To  the  end  that  school  mortality  shall  be  greatly  les- 
sened the  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  flooded  the  country  with 
statistics  concerning  this  great  loss,  and  waged  a  campaign  of  en- 
couragement for  boys  and  girls  to  remain  longer  in  school ;  and  by 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  arranged 
for  cooperation  with  the  states  to  extend  practical  training  to  those 
who  need  such  work,  whether  of  school  age  or  older.  Our  own  system 
is  endeavoring  in  every  way  possible  to  increase  its  holding  power. 
Searching  examination  concerning  elimination  of  students  has  been 
made.  Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  our  enrollment 
in  day  schools  for  the  last  six  years  with  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  have  remained  in  school. 


DAY  SCHOOLS 


Percentage  of 

Beginners 

Number 

Total 

School 

Enrolled 

Total 

Belonging 

Enrollment 

Census 

in  First 

Enrollment 

in  June 

Belonging  in 

Grade 

June 

1913-1914 

51,481 

4,035 

36,619 

27,721 

76 

1914-1915 

49,768 

3,804 

36,704 

26,663 

73 

1915-1916 

50,737 

3,717 

36,435 

27,887 

77 

1916-1917 

52,843 

3,894 

37,864 

30,597 

81 

1917-1918 

56,376 

4,126 

39,085 

28,868 

74 

1918-1919 

60,453 

4,898 

41,499 

32,891 

79 

While  our  schools  felt  the  loss  of  the  last  two  years  due  to  the 
war  and  the  influenza  epidemic  it  will  be  noted  that  loss  has  been 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
hopeful  sign  is  the  greater  percentage  of  total  enrollment  remain- 
ing in  June,  1919,  than  for  any  other  year  except  1916-1917,  and 
that  when  the  school  year  was  extended  three  weeks. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  holding  power  of  our  high 
schools,  which  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  us  though  it  maintains  the 
average  of  American  high  schools. 
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Number 
Certfiicated  from 
Eighth  Grade 

Number 
Enrolled  in 
Ninth  Grade 

Number 
Graduated  from 
High  School 

Percentage 
Graduated  of 
the  Number 

Enrolled  in 
Ninth  Grade 

Four  Years 
Before 

1913-1914  

1,763 

1,452 

601 

38 

1914-1915  

1,945 

1,736 

577 

36 

1915-1916  

1,990 

1,920 

647 

35 

1916-1917  

1,979 

2,032 

638 

44 

1917-1918  

2,155 

2,081 

713 

41 

1918-1919  

2,530 

2,443 

690 

36 

The  Teacher-Training  Class 

The  pressing  need  of  the  times  made  this  year  seem  opportune 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  training  teachers.  While 
it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  most  of  our  applicants  for  teaching 
positions  now  have  at  least  two  years  of  preparation  beyond  the  high 
school,  much  of  their  work  has  been  theoretical  only.  The  training 
class  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  a  committee  of  three, 
Eugene  C.  Stevens,  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical 
training  to  supply  teachers  and  newly-appointed  teachers.  So  excel- 
lent has  been  the  work  and  so  popular  the  class  that  each  Thursday 
has  found  the  rooms  reserved  for  it  at  East  Denver  High  School 
crowded.  Not  only  younger  teachers  but  many  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  more  experience  have  attended  regularly.  It  is  planned  to 
extend  the  work  greatly  next  year. 

Salaries 

The  salary  question  has  been  the  subject  of  anxious  considera- 
tion by  the  board  of  education.  For  the  school  year  beginning 
September,  1917,  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  were:  minimum, 
$720  per  annum;  maximum,  $1,200;  of  high  school  teachers:  mini- 
mum, $1,000;  maximum,  $2,200.  During  the  year  1917-1918  a 
war  bonus  amounting  to  $45,000  was  paid  to  members  of  the  corps. 
It  was  distributed  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  salary  of  from  three 
to  six  dollars  for  the  months  of  December,  1917,  to  August,  1918, 
inclusive.  In  April,  1918,  the  board  increased  the  high-school  mini- 
mum to  $1,200,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  following  action: 

"It  is  further  recommended  that  the  minimum  elementary  salary  be 
$780  per  year,  effective  September  1,  1918,  and  that  the  maximum  elementary 
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salary  be  fixed  for  the  year  1918-1919  at  $1,260,  and  that  each  teacher's  salary 
included  in  this  recommendation  designated  at  $1,200  or  less  be  increased 
$60  per  annum  to  be  paid  as  may  be  directed  byk  the  Board  of  Education." 

Early  in  1919  the  board  of  education  granted  additional  in- 
creases of  which  the  following  quotation  from  Superintendent's 
Circular  Number  Forty-one,  Series  1918-1919,  is  a  summary: 

"The  salaries  of  the  following  shall  be  advanced  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
annum,  effective  January  1,  1919: 

Assistant  superintendent, 
High-school  principals, 
Elementary  principals, 
Department  directors. 

"The  salaries  of  the  following  shall  be  advanced  at  the  rate  of  $60 
per  annum,  effective  January  1,  1919,  no  high  school  teacher  tot  receive  more 
than  $2,200  per  annum.  In  case  the  $60  advance  would  bring  the  salary 
above  the  maximum,  $2,200,  the  teacher  shall  receive  only  that  portion  of 
the  $60  which  will  make  the  total  amount  $2,200  per  annum. 

Elementary  teachers, 
High-school  teachers. 

"Beginning  January  1,  1919,  the  minimum  salary  of  elementary  teachers 
shall  be  $840;  the  maximum  salary  of  elementary  teachers  shall  be  $1,320; 
the  minimum  salary  of  elementary  principals  shall  be  $1,500;  the  maximum 
salary  of  elementary  principals  shall  be  $2,400;  the  maximum  salary  of  high 
school  teachers  shall  be  $2,200. 

"The  junior  high  school  teachers  and  principals  shall  be  considered 
elementary. 

"Clerks  and  secretaries  of  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  shall 
receive  an  advance  of  $5  per  month,  effective  January  1,  1919." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  June  11, 
1919,  a  flat  increase  of  $100  for  the  school  year  1919-1920  was 
granted  the  assistant  superintendent,  the  chief  engineer,  all  prin- 
cipals, directors,  teachers,  attendance  officers,  and  clerks.  At  the 
same  time  the  schedule  was  advanced  to  the  following: 

Teachers — Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Junior  High,  Special,  and 
Opportunity 

Minimum   $1,000  per  annum 

Annual  increase    100 


Maximum 


1,500  per  annum 
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Teachers — High  School 

Minimum   $1,200  per  annum 

Annual  increase    100 

Maximum    2,400  per  annum 

Principals — Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 

Minimum   $1,600  per  annum 

Maximum    2,800  per  annum 

Principals — High  School 
Maximum   $4,500  per  annum 

Special  increases  for  the  school  year  1919-1920  were  granted 
to  many  members  of  the  corps  of  janitors  and  engineers. 

The  foregoing  advances  were  made  to  the  limit  of  the  budget 
allowance  for  the  fiscal  year.  Salaries  were  still  not  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  the  board  anticipated  requesting  the 
Colorado  State  Tax  Commission  to  authorize  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  tax  levy  for  1919-1920. 1 


xNote — Before  this  report  went  to  press  an  additional  levy  of  1%  mills 
was  authorized,  and  the  board  of  education  immediately  took  action,  ma- 
terially increasing  salaries.  Following  is  the  schedule,  effective  December 
1,  1919: 

Teachers — Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Junior  High,  Special,  and 

Opportunity 

Minimum   $1,000  per  annum 

Annual  increase    100 

Maximum    1,800  per  annum 

Teachers — High  School 

Minimum   $1,200  per  annum 

Annual  increase    100 

Maximum    2,500  per  annum 

Principals — Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 

Minimum   $1,800  per  annum 

Maximum    2,800  per  annum 

Principals — High  School 
Maximum   $4,500  per  annum 

Substitutes — Elementary 
Actual  service   $+-00  per  day 

SUBSTITUTES — High  School 
Actual  service   $+-50  per  day 
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Janitors  and  Engineers 

Wages  of  janitors  and  engineers  have  been  raised  in  the  aggregate  annual 
sum  of  $7,325.  This  is  an  approximate  increase  of  5%  for  those  living  in 
school  buildings  and  10%  for  those  living  outside.  The  monthly  payroll  for 
janitors  and  engineers  will  now  be  approximately  $9,690. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  increases  in  the  schedule  since  May,  1913: 

Elementary  teachers:  minimum  increased  from  $600  to  $1,000;  maximum, 
$960  to  $1,800;  annual  advance  from  $60  to  $100. 

High-school  teachers:  minimum  increased  from  $960  to  $1,200;  maximum, 
$2,000  to  $2,500;  annual  advance  of  $100  until  a  salary  of  $1,400  had  been 
reached,  and  $50  thereafter  until  the  maximum  was  reached,  changed  to  a 
regular  advance  of  $100. 

Following  is  the  median  salary  paid  to  teachers  for  the  last  seven  years: 

Median  Salary 


High- School 

As  of 

Grade  Teachers 

Teachers 

May,  1913  

  $  960 

$1,300 

May,  1914  

  960 

1,400 

May,  1915  

  1,080 

1,400 

May,  1916  

  1,140 

1,400 

May,  1917  

  1,200 

1,500 

May,  1918  

  1,200 

1,500 

May,  1919  

  1,260 

1,560 

September,  1919  

  1,420 

1,710 

January,  1920  

  1,560 

1,850 

Textbooks 

During  the  war,  publishers  were  required  by  the  Government 
to  limit  the  production  of  books,  and  schools  were  urged  to  buy  as 
few  books  as  possible.  As  in  other  lines  of  production  conditions  in 
book  manufacture  have  been  far  from  normal.  Shortage  of  paper, 
ink,  cotton,  copper,  and  other  metals,  together  with  unusual  labor 
and  transportation  problems,  have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  text- 
books. The  amount  required  for  texts  in  annual  budgets  of  school 
systems  has  been  doubled,  not  only  because  of  increase  in  pub- 
lishers' prices,  but  because  amounts  of  texts  purchased  have  been 
reduced  for  three  years. 

An  additional  reason  for  witholding  purchases  of  textbooks  is 
the  change  in  content  of  some  subjects  due  to  the  war.  Geography, 
history,  and  civics  are  being  rewritten,  music  readers  revised,  and 
science  extended.  The  modern  school  book  is  usually  a  model  in 
its  mechanical  execution,  and  to  be  of  real  value  it  must  be  the  last 
word  on  its  subject.  School  work  may  be  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  use  of  out-of-date  editions  of  texts ;  no  course  of  study  can 
adequately  supply  the  lack. 
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For  the  current  year,  music  was  carried  on  in  our  schools  with- 
out a  text.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  a  large  school 
system  is  to  furnish  a  supply  of  reading  matter  rich  in  content  and 
amount.  Data  published  in  The  American  School  Board  Journal 
based  on  a  study  of  1914  and  1919  list  prices  of  five  readers  and 
arithmetics  by  five  publishers  indicate  an  average  per  cent  increase 
of  from  12  to  33.  The  per  cent  increase  in  price  of  lower-grade  ele- 
mentary books  and  high-school  classics  is  much  greater  than  of  other 
books.  The  increase  in  one  classic  is  157  per  cent. 

Purchases  of  books  are  made  in  our  system  only  after  a  most 
thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  probable  use- 
fulness and  life  of  the  text. 

Such  studies  are  made  by  committees  of  people  of  expert  judg- 
ment within  our  own  corps.  Large  orders  of  books  for  use  beginning 
next  year  are  a  series  of  music  books  and  certain  additions  to  com- 
mercial texts.  Following  are  the  reports  of  committees  upon  these 
texts : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Denver,  Colorado,  June  10,  1919. 

Mr.  Carlos  M.  Cole 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Denver 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  music  books  wish  to  report  that 
we  have  considered  four  series:  the  Lyric,  Educational,  Hollis  Dann,  and 
Progressive.  Each  member  of  the  committee  has  used  the  first  two  in  teaching 
and  has  examined  the  others  in  the  light  of  teaching  experience. 

We  wish  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Hollis  Dann  Series  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  The  selection  of  material  is  unusually  fine,  the  songs  are  simple  and 
melodious,  and  the  text  of  very  high  grade.  The  whole  course  seems  designed 
to  encourage  pleasure  in  music  and  appreciation  of  its  best  forms. 

2.  The  exercises  are  logical  and  given  only  where  they  are  needed  in 
teaching  the  songs. 

3.  Eye  and  ear  training  are  definitely  related  and  clearly  presented. 

4.  The  manual  for  teachers  is  a  real  inspiration,  designed  to  interest 
even  mediocre  teachers  in  the  subject.  It  very  clearly  maps  out  the  work  by 
months. 

5.  The  collection  of  songs  and  games  for  kindergartens  and  first  grades, 
and  the  Junior  Song  Book  for  the  adolescent  voices  are  ideal  examples  of 
beautiful  song  books  as  well  as  being  adapted  to  the  special  needs. 

There  is  no  waste  matter  in  the  course.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  the  best 
related  collection  of  interesting,  singable  material,  accompanied  by  concise 
teaching  methods,  yet  published. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louise  A.  Merrill, 
Edith  I.  Hoop. 
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Mr.   Carlos  M.  Cole 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Denver 

After  having  examined  the  Lyric,  New  Educational,  Hollis  Dann,  and 
Progressive  Methods,  and  the  Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book,  I  recommend  for 
use  in  our  schools  Books,  I,  II,  III  of  the  Progressive  Method  and  the  Junior 
Song  and  Chorus  Book. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABELLE   H.  ABAIR. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  to  recommend  commercial  texts 
for  use  in  the  Denver  high  schools  respectfully  reports  as  follows: 

1.  The  committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  the  following: 

a.  Commerce  and  Industry,  by  Smith,  published  by  Holt,  in  place  of 
the  text  in  commercial  geography  now  in  use. 

b.  Modern  Business  Arithmetic,  Brief  Course,  by  Finney  and  Brown, 
published  by  Holt,  in  place  of  Moore's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  The 
committee  recommends  for  use  with  this  text  a  rapid  calculation  pad, 
published  by  Ginn. 

c.  Constructive  Dictation,  by  Gardner,  published  by  Gregg,  for  use 
in  the  second  year  in  stenography. 

2.  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  vote  on  these  texts  and  also  on  the  book- 
keeping text  was  taken,  one  member  of  the  committee  was  absent.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  other  members  that  the  chairman,  after  receiving  the  vote  of 
the  absent  member,  should  report  for  the  committee  to  the  superintendent  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  majority,  if  there  should  prove  to  be  a 
majority  agreed  upon  any  bookkeeping  text.  Since  that  meeting  two  members 
of  the  committee  have  left  the  city. 

The  committee  recommends  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three  as  a  text  in  book- 
keeping, Miner  and  ElwelPs  Principles  of  Bookkeeping,  published  by  Ginn. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  Barrett, 

Chairman. 
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Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Plant 

Physical  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  plant  have  been 
placed  entirely  in  the  charge  of  the  chief  engineer  for  the  district. 
His  work  includes  employment  and  supervision  of  janitors,  engineers, 
and  other  workmen ;  supervision  of  all  heating  plants ;  installation 
and  control  of  machinery  and  all  mechanical  parts  and  appliances 
concerned  in  furnishing  water,  light,  and  power ;'  supervision  of  re- 
pairs of  buildings,  educational  and  physical  equipment,  and  minor 
activities  of  physical,  operating  and  maintenance. 

Many  changes  were  made  during  the  year  to  increase  efficiency 
in  management.  Thirty-one  plants  in  school  buildings  were  changed 
from  high  to  low  pressure.  This  relieves  entirely  any  apprehension 
concerning  safety  of  boilers,  and  eliminates  over-heating  of  rooms 
directly  above  boilers.  It  also  greatly  reduces  expenses  for  supplies 
and  operation  of  these  plants.  The  only  plants  remaining  on  high 
pressure  are  Manual  Training  and  North  Side  High  Schools.  At 
North  Side  the  pressure  has  been  reduced  from  135  to  70  pounds  to 
the  square  inch. 

Because  school  was  not  in  session  for  eight  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  motors  for  low  pressure  were  being  installed  during  the  year, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  showing  reduction  in  cost  of 
coal  for  the  current  year  over  last  year.  The  warehouse  plant  ran 
all  year,  however,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  saving  in 
coal  which  is  expected.  It  ran  part  of  the  year  on  high  pressure,  and 
in  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  coal  bill  for  the  year 
was  reduced  from  $414.25  in  1917-1918  to  $272.62  in  1918-1919, 
a  saving  of  $141.63  or  34  per  cent,  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
change  to  low  pressure. 

Likewise  the  work  on  repairs  has  been  systematized  and  reduced 
to  a  business  basis.  Great  amounts  of  repairs  have  been  completed 
over  the  district  during  the  past  two  years.  Cost  of  lumber,  hard- 
ware, paints  and  oils,  and  other  supplies,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor, 
have  greatly  increased.  But,  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  adminstra- 
tion  of  this  department,  the  budget  for  repairs  was  decreased  for  the 
current  year  over  that  of  1917-1918,  although  a  greater  volume  of 
repairs  was  undertaken.  Installation  of  motors  in  thirty-one  build- 
ings, and  interior  redecoration  of  every  schoolroom  in  the  city  are 
two  large  items.    By  June,  1921,  it  is  expected  that  every  school 
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room  and  hall  will  be  freshly  decorated  in  tones  of  cream,  so  neces- 
sary to  good  lighting. 

Comparatively  few  men  are  kept  on  the  payroll  for  odd  jobs,  it 
having  been  found  more  economical  to  send  out  such  jobs.  The 
time  of  one  man  was  formerly  given  to  repairing  clocks.  They  are 
now  sent  out  to  shops  and  the  repairer  becomes  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  clock  run  satisfactorily.  Keys  and  locks  are  repaired  by  lock- 
smiths in  their  own  shops,  at  an  average  cost  of  five  dollars 
per  month  as  against  the  cost  for  the  full  time  of  one  man  in  previous 
years  when  the  repairing  was  done  in  the  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  in  this  department  is  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  of  engineers,  janitors,  and  other  employes 
with  the  chief  engineer.  Since  their  wages  have  not  been  reduced 
during  the  summer  months  many  of  them  have  spent  their  spare  time 
painting,  varnishing,  overhauling  thermostat  systems  and  pumps, 
putting  in  window  panes,  putting  down  stair  treads,  repairing  boiler 
settings  and  water  heaters,  and  other  necessary  repair  work. 

School  Review  and  Monographs 

A  monthly  official  publication  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools  had 
its  inception  with  the  issuance  of  the  first  number  of  the  School 
Review,  February,  1919.  Four  monographs  were  printed  during  the 
year  by  the  Denver  School  Press :  Usage  for  the  Written  and 
Printed  Page,  two  monographs  concerning  the  need  of  a  bond  issue, 
and  one  on  fire  protection.  Such  means  of  publicity  are  not  only  in 
line  with  methods  adopted  by  the  business  world ;  they  are  in  use  by 
the  best  school  systems  of  America.  The  complaint  that  cities  are  in- 
different to  educational  needs  cannot  be  well  founded  until  those  who 
are  administering  education  have  exhausted  every  means  in  their 
power  to  inform  the  public  of  progress  and  definite  programs.  It  is 
our  aim  to  inform  Denver's  citizens  fully  about  the  aims  and  prob- 
lems of  their  schools,  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  cost.  Our  pub- 
lications have  been  received  by  the  community  with  hearty  commen- 
dation. 

The  Building  Program 

The  following  study  made  for  the  School  Review  indicates  the 
need  for  a  very  comprehensive  building  program. 

The  Problem  of  the  Old  Buildings — It  requires  all  the  ingenuity  that 
can  be  commanded  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  older  buildings,  keep  them 
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sanitary,  and  make  them  suitable  for  instruction  in  the  best  modern  sense.  The 
following  graph  shows  the  number  of  classrooms  still  in  use  which  were 
erected  in  Denver  in  each  five-year  period  from  1875  to  1919. 
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4,759  35,629  106,713  133,859  213,381  268,439 

Graph  showing  the  number  of  classrooms  now  in  use  erected  in  Denver  in  each 
five-year  period  from  1875  to  1919. 

The  average  age  of  the  classrooms  of  Denver  is  about  twenty-four  years. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion was  that  of  the  "boom  years"  preceding  the  panic  of  1893.  Necessary 
repairs  and  changes  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  changing  conception  of 
education.  Three  years  ago  the  school  district  faced  the  great  problem  of 
making  many  alterations  and  repairs  at  once. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  buildings  still  in  existence  are  well  built  and 
would  last  for  years  if  alterations  could  make  them  conform  to  the  changed 
ideals  of  the  school  and  to  hygienic  requirements.  Franklin  School,  at  Stout 
Street  and  West  Colfax  Avenue,  is  a  case  in  point.  When  constructed  in  1883 
it  was  an  excellent  school,  but  it  has  for  years  been  out  of  date,  in  some 
respects  insanitary,  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  elementary 
school.    It  was  remodeled  during  the  summer  of  1917,  but  it  fronts  on  a 
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noisy  street  where  there  is  much  heavy  traffic;  there  is  a  street  car  line 
along  one  end  of  the  grounds  and  a  noisy  side  street  at  the  other  end;  the 
size  of  the  playground  is  totally  inadequate.  The  survey  of  1916  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  this  and  a  few  other  buildings,  but  when  it  became  im- 
perative that  better  school  accommodations  be  furnished  immediately  for  the 
Franklin  district  war  conditions  made  building  impossible  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  remodel  the  old  building. 

Abandonment  of  the  Broadway  School  was  also  recommended,  but  during 
the  summer  of  1918  it  was  converted  into  a  building  for  a  small  junior  high 
school,  which  will  serve  this  purpose  fairly  well  for  a  few  years. 

There  are  some  old  buildings  which  were  designed  to  be  enlarged  when 
districts  required  added  school  room,  but  which  are  so  poorly  planned  that 
additions  would  only  multiply  defects  and  new  buildings  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  end.  The  Milton  School,  for  instance,  is  beautifully  located  in  South 
Denver,  but  it  is  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  square  building  with  rooms  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  only.  The  south  rooms  are  unbearably  hot  in  the 
spring  and  fall  and  the  north  rooms  never  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  are  windows  with  wide  wall  spaces  between  them  on  two  sides  of  each 
room  so  that  the  light  is  very  trying.  The  ceilings  are  high  and  halls  and 
stairways  occupy  space  almost  equal  to  the  classroom  space,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  heating  and  janitorial  service  with  no  compensation  in 
use  or  beauty.  To  perpetuate  these  mistakes  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
building  would  be  inexcusable. 

New  Buildings  Under  Construction 

Two  new  elementary  buildings  now  under  construction  will  be 
ready  for  use  early  next  year :  Twenty-fourth  Street  School,  at 
Twenty-fourth  and  Arapahoe  Streets,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
building  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Walnut  Streets ;  and  Joseph  A. 
Thatcher  School  which  will  accommodate  pupils  of  the  temporary 
Fleming  School  and  the  elementary  school  formerly  housed  at  Grant 
— the  latter  to  be  converted  into  a  junior  high  school.  They  are  fire- 
proof buildings  of  red  brick,  plain  but  with  good  lines,  embodying 
the  best  modern  standards  of  orientation,  heating,  ventilation,  light- 
ing, sanitation,  etc.  Cuts  of  these  two  new  buildings  appear  in  this 
report. 

Crowded  Conditions 

These  new  buildings  will  in  no  wise  relieve  crowding,  which 
existed  March,  1919,  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  following 
summary : 

1.  Basements 

a.    Number  of  basement  classrooms   121 

1).    Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  basement  classrooms  4,030 

2.  Portables 

a.    Number  of  portables   19 

1).     Number  of  pupils  enrol  led  in  rooms  in  portables   638 
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3.  Half-Day  Sessions 

a.  Number  of  alternating  rooms    43 

b.  Number  of  pupils  attending  school  half-days: 

Grade   I  No.  Pupils  1,709 

Grade   II  No.  Pupils   681 

Grade  Ill  No.  Pupils   20 

Total  2,410 

Note:    Eighty-three  fifth-grade  pupils  and  seventy-one  third-grade  pupils 
in  Emerson  School  attend  only  four  hours  per  day. 

4.  Improper-Sized  Classrooms 

a.  Number  of  classrooms   which   are  too  small,   hall   spaces  used 

for  classrooms,  etc   57 

b.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  such  rooms  779 

The  Program  in  Detail 

After  much  deliberation  by  superintendent  and  board  of  educa- 
tion it  has  been  decided  to  hold  an  election  in  September,  1919,  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $8,000,000  for  a  five-year  building  program.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  tentative  plan  of  building  in  case  the  bond  issue  is 
authorized : 

Three  new  high  schools,  East,  South  and  West  sides;  and  improvements 
and  additions  to  Manual  Training  High  School,  $3,225,000. 

Junior  high  schools,  new:  North  Denver,  four;  East,  one;  South,  one. 
Old  buildings  to  be  improved  for  junior  high:  West  Side  High,  South  Side 
High,  Maria  Mitchell,  $1,200,000. 

Elementary  schools,  thirteen,  to  cost  $100,000  each;  three  to  cost  $70,000 
each;  two  to  cost  $35,000  each;  one  to  cost  $20,000;  one  to  cost  $15,000;  three 
to  cost  $10,000  each. 

The  total  expenses  of  elementary  schools  is  placed  at  $1,920,000,  includ- 
ing additions  to  six  schools  to  cost  $275,000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  program  is  placed  at  $6,345,000,  the  balance 
of  the  bond  issue  of  $8,000,000  to  be  held  for  improvements,  furnishing,  and 
the  purchase  of  grounds. 

School  Accounting 

Any  growing  American  city  which  is  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
education  finds  itself  compelled  to  ask  for  increased  appropriations 
for  schools.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how  these  appropriations 
are  spent.  Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  there  were  practically  as  many 
methods  of  school  accounting  as  there  were  city  school  systems.  Fi- 
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nancial  statements  of  schools  were  not  very  intelligible  to  the  layman, 
and  comparisons  of  expenditures  with  other  systems  were  worthless. 
Since  so  much  more  is  required  of  schools,  and  expenditures  have 
greatly  increased,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  uniform  systems  of 
accounting.  This  demand  has  come,  not  from  the  public  but  from 
those  within  the  system  who  are  responsible  for  expenditures.  Dozens 
of  articles  on  the  subject  appear  annually  in  school  papers  which  show 
that  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  are  anxious  to  account 
to  the  community  for  every  dollar  provided. 

It  is  still  not  possible  to  make  comparisons  of  expenditures  ex- 
tending over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  which  are  of  any  great 
value  as  bases  for  policy ;  but  many  cities  are  adopting  uniform  sys- 
tems of  accounting,  worked  out  by  combined  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  United  States  Census  Office,  the 
Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports. 
The  Denver  school  system  has  adopted  these  methods.  The  work  of 
adapting  to  our  system  standard  forms,  making  slight  variations  to 
suit  our  needs,  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  year.  There  will 
be  a  gradual  elimination  of  "lump  sums"  which  do  not  appear  in 
detail. 

Improvement  in  accounting  methods  makes  possible  a  better 
annual  budget  and  a  better  annual  report  of  the  superintendent. 
The  superintendent  may  report  at  any  time  the  per  pupil  cost  of 
any  form  of  service  or  supply  and  the  per  building  cost  of  any 
item  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and  waste  may  be  checked  if 
found.  The  financial  statements  in  the  secretary's  section  of  this 
report  are  drawn  as  far  as  practicable  according  to  the  standard 
form. 

The  summary  of  statistics  given  herewith,  presents  compari- 
sons of  certain  important  elements  of  the  report  of  the  current  year 
with  that  of  1917-1918.  Full  detail  of  pupil  accounting  appears  in 
the  tables,  and  financial  accounting  in  the  statements  at  the  end 
of  this  report. 
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SUMMARY    OF  STATISTICS 

1917-1918  1918-1919 

Total  enrollment    44,918  48,899 

Total  number  pupils  enrolled  (day  schools  exclusive  of 

Opportunity  School)   39,085  41,499 

Average  dailv  attendance  (dav  schools  exclusive  of  Op- 
portunity School)   28,579  29,767 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  kindergartens   4,647  4,877 

dumber  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  (grades 

one  to  eight,  inclusive)   28,706  29,767 

xNumber  pupils  enrolled  in  junior  high  schools  (grades 

seven  to  nine,  inclusive)   866  1,506 

1Number  pupils  enrolled  in  high  schools  (grades  nine  to 

twelve,  inclusive)    4,866  5,349 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  special  schools   910  554 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  elementary  schools.  .  .  252  233 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  high  schools   2,322  1,290 

Number  pupils  enrolled  in  Opportunity  School   3,259  5,877 

Average  daily  attendance,  Opportunity  School   1,438  2,547 

Number  pupils  finishing  eighth  grade   2,305  2,530 

Number  pupils  graduating  from  high  schools   713  690 

Number  teachers  employed  (day  school)  : 

Kndergarten,  special,  and  elementary  schools   785  889 

Junior  high  schools   41  63 

High  schools    201  204 

Evening  schools    60  45 

Opportunity  school    41  47 

Principals    56  56 

Directors    11  14 

Schools  and  classes: 

Elementary  schools    60  60 

Senior  high  schools   5  5 

Junior  high  schools   2  3 

Evening  Vocational  high  school   1  1 

Evening  elementary    1  1 

School  of  Trades   1  1 

Opportunity,  day  and  evening   1  1 

School  for  sub-normal  children   1  1 

Classes  for  retarded  children   22  29 

Classes  for  speech  correction   11  11 

Average  cost  per  pupil  of  instruction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance expense  (based  on  average  number  be- 
longing, 

Elementary  schools  and  kindergartens   $47.85  $50.33 

Junior  high  schools   62.08  78.49 

High  schools    79.68  94.89 


While  grades  overlap,  no  pupil  is  counted  twice. 
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WHERE  A  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  COMES  FROM  1918-1919 


General  tax   293 

Special  tax   619 

Teachers'  retirement  tax  015 

Court  fines   001 

State  school  fund  058 

Interest  on  tax  collections  006 

Government  account  vocational  training  001 

Tuition   001 

Interest  on  bank  balance  ,  003 

Miscellaneous   003 


Total   income    1.000 

WHERE  A  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  GOES  1918-1919 

General  control   036 

Instruction   698 

Operation  of  plant  076 

Maintenance   of   plant  036 

Auxiliary  agencies   002 

Miscellaneous   018 

Capital   outlay   085 

Balance  reserved  for  capital  outlay  049 


1.000 

By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education 

The  complete  text  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  as 
amended  is  given  herewith. 

I.  Organization  (amended) 

Section  l.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  biennial  school  election  elect  a  President  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  among  its  members,  and  also  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Board.  Each  of  these  officers 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  The  Board  may  also  at  its  first  meeting  or 
at  any  other  meeting  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Section  2.  At  its  regular  meeting  in  January,  or  at  any 
meeting  when  a  vacancy  exists,  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  an  Attorney  for  such  terms  and  at  such 
salaries  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 
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II.  The  President  (amended) 
The  President,  in  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  shall 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  properly  appertain  to  his  office  or  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

III.  The  Vice-President  (amended) 
The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
prescribed  by  law  and  such  others  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Board. 

IV.  The  Secretary  (no  change) 

Section  l.  The  Secretary,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  shall  execute  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  directed  by  the  Board, 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  delivery  to  his  successor  of  all 
District  property  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Section  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  District.  He  shall  be  custodian  of  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District  and  of  all  contracts,  securities,  documents,  title  papers, 
books  of  record,  insurance  policies,  receipts,  bills,  canceled  orders 
drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  canceled  bonds,  coupons,  and  of  all  papers 
and  correspondence  transmitted  to  him  pertaining  to  the  business 
of  the  District. 

Section  3.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  accounting  and  book- 
keeping department  of  the  District  and  of  the  employees  in  this  de- 
partment, and  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  from  time  to  time  such 
employees  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  execution  of  this  work. 

Section  4.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  a  calendar  of  all  matters  referred  to  committees  and 
others,  and  report  action  or  non-action  on  the  same  at  each  regular 
meeting. 

Section  5.  He  shall  send  written  notices  of  both  special  and 
regular  meetings,  as  provided  by  these  by-laws,  and  he  shall,  within 
five  days  after  each  meeting,  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  to  the  Superintendent  and 
to  the  Attorney. 

Section  6.  He  shall  cause  the  property  of  the  District  to  be 
insured  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  in  such 
amounts  and  with  such  agents  as  the  Board  may  direct  and  he  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  the  insurance. 
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Section  7.  He  shall  prepare  the  pay  roll  from  his  own  records 
and  from  information  given  him  by  the  Superintendent  and  his 
assistants. 

Section  8.  He  shall  examine  and  verify  all  bills  and  claims 
against  the  District,  and  shall  draw  and  countersign  all  orders 
on  the  Treasurer  in  payment  of  claims. 

Section  9.  He  may,  if  so  instructed  by  the  Treasurer,  receive 
all  moneys  collected  from  tuition,  fines,  sale  of  textbooks,  sale  of 
school  property,  lunch-room  sales,  supplies,  use  of  school  property, 
etc.,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  District  at  least 
once  a  month. 

Section  10.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Board  and  to 
the  Superintendent  a  monthly  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
budget  balances,  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
an  annual  report  at  the  September  meeting  each  year. 

V.  The  Assistant  Secretary  (new) 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  give  bond  and  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  by  law,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate to  him  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

VI.   The  Treasurer  (amended) 
The  Treasurer  shall  furnish  the  bond  and  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  by  law  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board. 

VII.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
(amended  as  to  Sections  3,  5,  6,  7) 

Section  1.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  for  the  management  of  the  schools.  He  shall 
have  power  to  make  rules  not  in  conflict  with  law  or  these  by-laws, 
and  to  decide  all  matters  of  administrative  detail.  He  shall  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  Board  and  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  its  deliberations.  When  requested  he  shall  co-operate  and  advise 
with  any  committee  of  the  Board. 

Section  2.  He  shall  establish  or  change  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  sub-districts,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  additional  facili- 
ties when  needed. 

Section  3.  He  shall  recommend  for  appointment  or  discharge 
all  employees  of  the  District  except  those  in  the  departments  of  the 
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President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  and  those  appointed 
by  the  Board  for  special  service,  may  assign  or  transfer,  and,  pend- 
ing final  action  by  the  Board,  may  suspend  any  person  employed  on 
his  recommendation.  At  the  regular  April  meeting  each  year  he 
shall  recommend  to  the  Board  for  appointment  or  reappointment  a 
corps  of  employees  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  salary  proposed 
to  be  paid  to  each.  He  shall  conduct,  or  cause  to  be  conducted,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  designate,  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  as  teachers. 

Section  4.  He  shall  have  power  between  meetings  of  the  Board 
to  suspend  pupils  guilty  of  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  school  and 
shall  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  each  suspension,  with 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  the  Board  shall  then  take  action  upon  the 
same.    He  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  pupils  suspended  by  him. 

Section  5.  He  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  for  approval, 
courses  of  study  and  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Section  6.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  schools,  the  maintenance 
of  grounds,  the  purchase,  storage  and  distribution  of  school  supplies, 
material  and  equipment. 

Section  7.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  he  shall  re- 
port the  general  condition  of  the  schools  and  at  the  regular  meeting 
in  July  shall  make  summarized  report  covering  the  previous  year. 
At  the  regular  meeting  in  October  he  shall  recommend  an  annual 
budget  showing,  by  departments,  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  budget  year. 

VIII.  The  Attorney  (amended) 
The  Attorney  shall  represent  the  District  and  such  officers  and 
employees  of  the  District  as  the  Board  shall  direct  in  all  proceed- 
ings at  law  to  which  they  or  any  of  them,  as  such,  shall  be  a  party. 
He  shall,  when  requested,  advise  the  Board  or  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  it,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  District. 
He  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  each  written  opinion  given 
by  him  to  the  Board  or  any  member  or  employee  thereof.  He  shall 
attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  unless  excused  by  the 
President  or  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

IX.  Meetings  of  the  Board  (amended) 
Section  1.    The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  calendar  month  at 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  months  of 
March,  June,  September  and  December.  All  meetings  of  the  Board 
shall  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  order  of  business  at  all  regular  meetings  shall 
be  as  follows : 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Approval  of  minutes. 

3.  Audiences. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

5.  Report  of  Secretary. 

6.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

7.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

8.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

9.  Claims  and  Accounts. 

10.  Unfinished  business. 

11.  Miscellaneous  communications. 

12.  New  business. 

Section  3.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  by 
the  Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  four  members  of  the 
Board.  Written  notice  of  the  date  and  place  of  every  meeting, 
whether  special  or  regular,  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the  Den- 
ver address  of  each  member  of  the  Board,  to  the  Superintendent 
and  to  the  Attorney,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  provided  that  the  presence  of  any  member 
at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  shall  constitute  waiver  of  such 
notice  by  such  member.  The  notice  of  each  special  meeting  shall 
state  the  business  proposed  to  be  considered  thereat;  and  at  any 
special  meeting  no  business  other  than  that  stated  in  the  notice  of  the 
same  shall  be  transacted  unless  all  members  of  the  Board  are  pres- 
ent, in  which  case  any  business  that  may  come  before  the  Board 
may  be  transacted. 

Section  4.  The  Majority  of  all  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  5.  Upon  the  request  of  one  member,  the  "yeas"  and 
"nays"  shall  be  taken  upon  any  motion  before  the  Board  and  the 
vote  entered  upon  the  minutes.  Each  member  present  shall  vote 
"yes"  or  "no"  upon  all  questions,  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 
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Section  6.  The  Board  shall  have  one  standing  Committee 
designated  "The  Committee  of  the  Whole."  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  elect.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  may  consider  any  business  relating  to  the 
District,  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  referred  to 
it  by  the  Board.  A  report  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Section  7.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  specified,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  prescribed  in 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

X.  Amendment  of  By-Laws 

At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  any  by-law  of  the  Board 
may  be  enacted,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
Board  membership,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  action  shall 
have  been  given  at  the  regular  meeting  last  preceding.  Any  by-law 
may  be  suspended,  repealed,  amended,  or  adopted  at  any  meeting 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  Board  without  previous  notice 
having  been  given.   

Conclusion 

Appreciation  and  gratitude  are  acknowledged  for  the  loyal 
support  of  the  board  of  education,  the  cooperation  and  harmony 
prevailing  in  the  educational  staff,  and  the  efforts  of  all  to  keep 
high  the  educational  standards.  Thanks  are  also  due  the  clerical 
force  of  the  administrative  offices,  the  secretary's  office,  the  attend- 
ance and  business  offices,  and  the  storehouse ;  and  to  Chief  Engi- 
neer Ball  and  his  staff  for  faithful  and  conscientious  work.  Assist- 
ance of  the  principals  and  Ella  Switzer  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  is  also  acknowledged. 

The  reports  of  the  department  of  measurements  and  standards 
and  of  the  various  schools,  together  with  tables  relating  to  pupil 
accounting  follow,  and  are  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver. 

Carlos  M.  Cole, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Aaron  Gove  passed  away  August  l,  1919,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  From  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  Denver  in 
1874  t0  wnat  was  probably  his  last  appearance  on  a  public- 
school  platform,  when  in  1918  he  accepted  for  Aaron  Gove 
Junior  High  School  a  bronze  tablet  presented  to  the  school 
in  honor  of  its  "boys"  who  were  in  service,  he  was  a  great 
teacher  as  well  as  an  unusual  educational  leader. 

Mr.  Gove  was  in  the  Civil  War  for  three  years.  En- 
tering as  a  private  he  came  out  at  the  end  of  three  years  a 
major  of  his  regiment.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Illinois 
Normal  University  and  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  University  of  Colorado.  He 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  superintendent  of 
schools,  Normal,  Illinois,  for  ten  years  before  he  came  to 
Denver. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Gove  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools — from  1874  to  1904.  When  he 
entered  the  work,  Denver  was  a  scattered  frontier  town ; 
when  he  retired,  he  left  a  school  system  with  a  national  repu- 
tation for  excellence  of  its  school  plant,  its  organization,  and 
its  educational  standards. 
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HARRIETT  L.  RICE 


Reynolds  School 
October  n,  1918 

WARREN  E.  KNAPP 

Cheltenham  School 
October  14,  1918 

EDA  DRUMM 
Myrtle  Hill  School 
October  27,  1918 

ETTA  MAY  KING 
Park  Hill  School 
November  9,  1918 

ANGELINE  R.  MERRYMAN 
Whittier  School 
January  8,  1919 

MARGUERITE  M.  KELLERMAN 
Fleming  School 
January  20,  1919 

MARY  S.  SMEIGH 
Retired 
January  24,  1919 


ANNA  M.  ROBINSON 
Whittier  School 
March  7,  1919 


DAVIS  MacA.  CARSON 


South  Side  High  School 
May  14,  1919 


JULIE  VAN  DEN  BERGH 

Milton  School 
April  10,  1919 


SALOME  B.  DODSON 
Storehouse 
June  1,  1919 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEASUREMENTS  AND  STANDARDS 

Introduction 

The  following  pages  outline  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
department  of  measurements  and  standards  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  in  the  Denver  schools.  The  work  this  year  has  not 
stressed  city-wide  tests.  Rather  it  has  been  extensive  and  educa- 
tional :  an  attempt  to  put  teachers  at  their  ease  in  this  field,  and  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  corps.  The  response 
has  been  gratifying,  and  the  interest  manifested  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  this  department. 

Several  of  the  schools,  notably  Edison,  Columbian,  Corona, 
Myrtle  Hill,  and  Lincoln,  have  undertaken  investigations  on  their 
own  account,  which  have  already  accomplished  valuable  results 
in  teaching.  This  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the  scientific  atti- 
tude of  mind  toward  instruction  and  its  results  is  displacing  the 
"general  impression"  attitude.  Too  long  have  statements  alleging 
superiority  or  defect  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  been  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact.  We  have  too  often  based 
such  statements  on  superficial  observation  and  judgment  based  on 
experience  with  too  few  cases.  Certainly  no  one  will  deny  the 
"immeasurable  in  education" ;  but  even  in  dealing  with  the  more 
intangible  product  of  education  mere  affirmation  of  ideas  arrived  at 
subjectively  and  without  deep  inquiry  and  study  would  not,  ex- 
cept by  the  law  of  chance,  express  the  truth. 

The  work  of  research  in  education  is  simple,  but  it  requires 
painstaking  application.  Standardized  tests  are  far  less  complex  than 
ordinary  examinations,  and  reveal  much  more.  In  addition,  their 
administration  carries  the  possibility  of  cooperation  such  as  every 
true  teacher  in  a  system  desires.  More  than  any  other  one  line  of 
work  they  may  lead  to  fine  professional  attitude  in  the  educational 
staff. 

Teachers  acquainted  with  standard  scores  in  their  subjects  are 
able  to  determine  whether  they  are  attaining  the  standards  proposed ; 
to  diagnose  weakness  and  strength  in  individuals  and  classes  with 
maximum  assurance  and  minimum  expense  of  time  and  effort;  to 
localize  problems  and  adopt  plans  for  their  solution.    School  meas- 
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urements  enable  members  of  the  staff  in  supervisory  positions  to 
analyze  conditions  in  a  school  or  in  a  system  and  to  make  super- 
vision far  more  helpful  and  effective ;  because  aims  and  accom- 
plishment, while  they  change  with  growth,  are  for  the  time  defi- 
nite. This  element  in  the  nature  of  standard  tests  renders  relations 
of  superintendent,  directors,  principals,  and  teachers  far  more  com- 
fortable than  under  a  guess-work  regime.  When  work  is  undertaken 
with  the  professional  attitude,  which  is  concerned  alike  with  merits 
and  defects  in  education  with  the  view  to  claiming  the  merits  and 
removing  defects,  we  have  a  wholesome,  cooperative  mental  atti- 
tude which  will  be  conducive  of  better  results :  an  attitude  which 
renders  unafraid  of  present  results  and  places  everyone  on  his 
mettle  to  find  a  better  way  if  results  of  instruction  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  leads  to  the  declaration  of  the  supreme  working  prin- 
ciple of  this  department  for  the  year:  Every  member  of  the  staff  a 
unit  in  the  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  might  have  covered  several  city-wide 
tests,  and  the  outcome  would  have  been  of  great  educative  value  to 
teachers  as  well  as  valuable  in  improving  instruction.  The  opposite 
plan  of  extensive  operations  in  different  lines  of  work  was  adopted. 
An  open-minded,  unbiased,  but  critical,  spirit  of  investigation  was 
desired,  as  necessary  alike  to  teacher  and  member  of  the  supervisory 
staff.  Tests  and  studies  need  evolution  as  to  validity  of  material, 
procedure,  and  findings.  Independent  judgment  and  criticism  by 
intelligent  teachers,  if  given  for  constructive  purposes,  are  invalu- 
able. It  is  even  necessary  to  warn  against  unthinking  enthusiasm 
for  a  standard  which  may  be  illogical,  for  there  are  those  who  are 
"more  anxious  to  be  pedagogically  up-to-date  than  pedagogically 
sound,"  and  who  read  into  tests  and  results  qualities  which  are 
doubtful. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  just  what  a  standard  test  aims  to 
measure.  For  instance,  tests  of  silent  reading,  or  reading  for  the 
thought,  vary  in  the  quality  of  testing  pure  thought-getting  from  the 
printed  page  in  proportion  to  the  language  difficulty  of  returning 
the  thought  to  the  examiner.  The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests 
reduce  this  difficulty  to  the  minimum  by  having  the  child  respond 
by  doing,  rather  than  by  verbal  or  written  reproduction ;  but  the 
reading  matter  given  the  child  requires  more  reasoning  to  get  the 
response  than  is  required  in  ordinary   reading.     In  the  Courtis 
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Silent  Reading  Test,  quality  is  measured  by  means  of  questions 
based  upon  the  text,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  "yes"  or  "no." 
The  Freeman  Silent  Reading  Test  requires  a  response  of  several 
words  or  a  sentence  in  answer  to  questions  on  the  text.  The  Starch 
Reading  Test  requires  the  pupils  to  write  all  of  the  text  that  they 
remember  after  one  reading.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  test 
from  the  point  of  isolating  the  measurement  of  silent  reading  is 
Gray's  Test,  which  requires  oral  reproduction  and  answers  to  cer- 
tain questions ;  the  test,  however,  can  be  given  to  but  one  pupil  at  a 
time,  and  the  scoring  requires  considerable  time.  Each  one  of  these 
tests  is  valuable,  and  measures  the  rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading 
in  slightly  different  ways.  Unqualified  criticism  of  them  would  be 
destructive,  but  careful  consideration  of  what  they  measure  and  the 
choice  and  intelligent  use  of  any  one  of  them  would  result  in  great 
improvement  in  instruction  in  reading  and  in  methods  of  super- 
vising study ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  liberal  education  to  the 
teacher  regarding  methods  of  teaching  reading  so  that  it  will 
function  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

It  is  desired  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  standard 
measurements  are  not  mental  examinations  such  as  are  carried  on 
in  clinics  and  laboratories,  even  though  they  do  measure  mentality 
to  a  degree.  They  rather  measure  the  effort  and  ability  of  pupils, 
and  the  efficiency  of  instruction  including  teaching,  courses  of  study, 
and  textbooks. 

The  New  Elementary  Courses  of  Study 

The  whole  effort  of  the  department  during  the  summer  of  1918 
was  expended  in  unifying  a  new  elementary  course  of  study,  the 
manuscript  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  committees  including 
more  than  three  hundred  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  These 
committees  had  done  excellent  work  and  although  no  scientific 
studies  on  a  large  scale  had  been  undertaken  by  them  to  evaluate 
the  content,  it  indicated  that  the  elementary  teachers  were  conver- 
sant with  the  best  modern  thought  on  the  curriculum.  The  applica- 
tion of  results  of  investigations  made  elsewhere,  and  of  the  modern 
understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  common-school  branches  is 
evident  throughout  the  work. 

The  work  of  coordinating  the  courses  of  instruction  was  of 
especial  advantage  to  the  department  of  measurements  and  stand- 
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ards  as  a  means  of  acquiring  intimate  knowledge  of  the  material 
which  this  department  must  continually  examine  with  regard  to  its 
content,  method  of  presentation  to  the  children,  and  the  changes  it 
produces  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Because  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  educational  world,  the  courses  were  printed  as  tentative, 
in  separate  pamphlets  for  each  subject  of  instruction.  The  mechan- 
ical features  of  size  of  pamphlet,  type,  form  of  page,  outline  form 
of  content,  and  binding  were  standardized,  and  will  be  kept  uniform 
as  revised  editions  are  printed.  The  one  city-wide  standard  test 
given  this  year,  that  in  penmanship,  resulted  in  important  changes 
of  emphasis  in  the  elements  of  the  course. 

Although  the  Denver  elementary  courses  of  study  have  been  so 
carefully  made,  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  of  courses  of  study  in 
general  made  by  a  recent  writer :  that  they  are  "specifications  in 
terms  of  subject-matter  rather  than  results."  Weighting  courses 
on  the  side  of  content  and  ignoring  quantitative  directions  lead  to 
"covering  the  subject"  with  little  time  left  to  inquire  what  changes 
are  produced  in  the  child  by  the  activities  demanded  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  course.  The  same  author  says,  "By  stating  the  directions  to 
the  teacher  in  the  terms  of  subject-matter  it  is  suggested  that  all 
pupils  be  given  the  same  training,  regardless  of  whether  they  need 
it  or  not."1 

Our  course  of  study  in  handwriting  contains  an  illustration  of 
an  indefinite  statement  of  the  desired  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  course  in  penmanship.  It  says,  "Emphasize  form,  slant, 
spacing,  and  speed."  By  the  use  of  the  standard  test  in  handwrit- 
ing the  attention  of  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  called  to  the 
median  attainment  in  speed  and  quality  in  the  various  grades.  The 
new  directions  contain  a  definite  statement  of  the  standards  of  qual- 
ity and  speed  to  be  attained  at  each  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress. 

To  refer  again  to  the  danger  in  the  use  of  tests :  In  our  ardor 
to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  best  way,  there  is  danger  that  those 
who  have  a  superficial  and  unscientific  point  of  view  may  consider 
results  as  ends  in  themselves.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
child.  Results  must  be  interpreted  by  teachers  with  reference  to 
individual  members  of  the  class.  Standard  tests  are  devices  which 
may  help  the  teacher  to  discover  the  effects  which  her  instruction  has 

1Monroe,  Walter  S.,  "Educational  Tests  and  Measurements." 
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on  each  member  of  the  class.  They  should  be  diagnostic  for  indi- 
vidual and  class,  and  the  daily  work  should  be  carried  on  with  ref- 
erence to  needs  as  indicated  by  them  with  no  pressure  on  the  children 
for  results  in  a  test. 

"When  the  specifications  for  each  stage  of  the  work  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  established  standards  the  teacher  knows  what 
to  expect  of  the  children  who  come  to  her  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  also  what  she  is  to  contribute  to  their  education.  With 
her  attention  directed  to  the  results  to  be  secured  rather  than  to  the 
subject-matter  to  be  used,  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  resourcefulness  in  using  subject-matter  as  a  means  to  that  end."1 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  movement  for  scientifically  derived 
standards  in  education,  courses  of  study  which  will  contain  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  definite  direction  concerning  what  results  should 
be  obtained  by  following  the  "working  specifications"  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

A  Study  of  Teachers'  Marks 

It  was  with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  study  of  teachers'  marks 
was  needed  in  our  system,  and  yet  with  the  knowledge  that  such  a 
study  might  be  understood  as  placing  undue  emphasis  upon  marks, 
that  this  piece  of  work  was  begun.  It  was  believed  that  earnest 
consideration  of  this  subject  would  call  forth  cooperative  effort  from 
every  member  of  the  educational  staff,  and  in  this  there  has  been  no 
disappointment.  By  "cooperative  effort"  is  meant  united  thought 
and  effort  rather  than  unqualified  agreement.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  members  of  the  corps  have  joined  the  department  in  an 
open-minded  study  of  the  subject,  results  of  which  are  still  in  ten- 
tative form,  awaiting  further  study  and  recommendations.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  better  method  than  to  impose  any  special  mark- 
ing system  upon  the  schools  without  investigation.  Of  the  many 
authorities  used  in  this  study,  the  most  helpful  have  been  Daniel 
Starch,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Max  F.  Meyer,  University  of 
Missouri ;  and  H.  O.  Rugg,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  second  and  more  important  reason  for  this  study  was  to 
lead  to  definition  of  marks  accorded  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 


■See  Monroe,  Dc  Voss,  and  Kelly,  "Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,"  for  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  transferring  emphasis  from  the  subject-matter 
itself  to  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  subject-matter. 
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them  as  impersonal  as  possible ;  and  to  standardize  them,  so  that 
their  interpretation  might  be  accurate,  although  assigned  by  differ- 
ent teachers,  in  different  departments,  and  in  different  schools.  If 
we  can  state  the  meaning  of  teachers'  marks  in  terms  which  can  be 
understood  by  home,  school,  and  child  alike,  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  failure  and  misunderstanding.  When 
we  reduce  the  variability  of  teachers'  marks,  we  shall  regard  them  as 
accurate  enough  to  make  comparisons  between  courses  and  schools, 
which  shall  definitely  establish  some  important  educational  policies. 

In  the  Report  of  the  School  Survey  of  Denver,  1916,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd  outlines  valuable  studies  on  "The  Success  of 
High-School  Students  in  Courses,"  and  "Relations  Between  the  High 
Schools  and  the  Elementary  Schools."  These  studies  are  based  on 
marks  assigned  by  many  teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools ; 
and  their  conclusions  affect  policies  concerning  such  momentous  ques- 
tions as  the  content  of  the  course  of  study,  supervised  study,  and 
the  junior  high  school.  We  can  accept  the  conclusions  of  such 
studies  with  much  greater  assurance  when  the  variability  of  teachers' 
marks  is  reduced.  The  table1  in  Dr.  Judd's  article,  presenting  per- 
centages of  failures  for  the  chief  courses  in  each  of  the  Denver 
high  schools  for  1914  and  1915,  clearly  indicates  differences  in  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  various  schools.    Dr.  Judd  says : 

"These  differences  show  that  there  should  be  a  closer  study  of 
the  policy  of  these  schools  and  of  their  various  departments.  The 
impression  one  gets  from  this  table  is  of  a  scattered  group  of 
teachers,  each  working  without  reference  to  central  standards.  This 
impression  is  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  schools  in  detail.  The 
teachers  in  one  school  usually  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
other  classes  in  the  same  school,  and  they  know  still  less  about 
what  is  going  on  in  other  schools." 

The  number  of  failures  in  high-school  subjects  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced  since  that  time,  but  great  variation  still  exists  between 
schools  and  departments  with  regard  to  the  success  of  students  in 
their  work.  Because  of  this  variation  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  interpretation  of  marks,  the  custom  of  reporting  failures  in  de- 
tail was  discontinued  for  the  current  school  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  further  study  of  this  problem  will  result  in  a  general  under- 


1  Report  of  the  School  Survey  of  Denver,  Part  EI,  The  Work  of  the  Schools, 
pp.  158  and  160. 
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standing  of  what  our  marks  mean  so  that  we  may  establish  a  system 
of  continuous  records  of  scholarship  of  pupils  which  shall  make 
studies  necessary  to  shaping  policy  meaningful,  and  which  shall  be 
useful  in  educational  guidance  of  pupils.  Following  the  advice 
contained  in  the  Survey,  we  should  not  only  keep  a  record  of  pupils' 
marks,  but  of  their  relative  position  in  the  class.  Such  records,  which 
should  accompany  pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school, 
would  show  the  character  of  the  student's  performances  throughout 
his  education. 

The  details  of  the  study  of  teachers'  marks  made  during  the 
first  semester,  1918-1919,  follow. 

On  November  8,  1918,  a  circular  introducing  the  subject  was 
sent  to  each  building.  Many  teachers  and  principals  made  thought- 
ful studies  of  marks  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  became 
quite  proficient  in  graphing  and  interpreting  the  results  of  their 
studies.    The  circular  follows  : 

CIRCULAR  NUMBER  THIRTY-TWO 
1918-1919 

To  Principals  and  Teachers: 

Purpose  of  Circular 
The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  call  attention  to  some  recent  studies 
of  teachers'  marks,  to  suggest  methods  which  may  be  used  by  teachers  in 
studying  critically  the  marks  which  they  assign,  and  to  present  a  plan  for  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  distribution  of  marks  given  by  our  teachers,  the  re- 
sults of  which  may  be  published  for  comparison.  It  will  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  question  of  marking  pupils  is  to  be  unduly  stressed  over 
other  important  phases  of  school  work. 

Denver's  Marking  System 
Tables,  such  as  the  one  on  page  158  of  Part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 
Denver  School  Survey,  undoubtedly  show  too  large  a  percentage  of  failures 
in  school  subjects.  Failures  may  be  due  to  inability  of  pupils,  to  a  badly  ad- 
justed curriculum,  to  poor  teaching,  and  in  some  instances,  to  lack  of  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  marking  system.  The  most  common  system  of  mark- 
ing, up  to  fifteen  years  ago,  was  on  a  100  percentage  basis,  when  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  marks  to  be  carried  to  the  fractional  part 
of  a  point.  Since  that  time  various  marking  scales  have  been  in  use  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  marks  entirely.  In  the  last  ten  years 
various  notable  scientific  studies  of  marks  have  been  made.  Now  the  weight 
of  opinion  inclines  to  a  scale  as  coarse  as  the  five  point  scale,  which  we  use. 

Recent  Studies 

Individualistic  quality  of  teachers'  marks  is  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing study  by  Starch.    Starch,  Elliott,  and  Rugg  tried  having  the  same  per- 
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sons  give  two  (valuations  of  the  same  papers,  at  intervals  of  time  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  allow  for  lapse  of  memory  of  details  and  identity  of  papers. 
The  unreliability  of  their  marks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  several  cases 
the  second  mark  differed  ten  or  fifteen  points  from  the  first  mark.  Inglis, 
in  his  article  mentioned  in  the  following  bibliography,  speaks  of  an  exami- 
nation in  which  ten  questions  were  marked  by  teachers  as  of  equal  value,  but 
the  relative  difficulty  of  which,  according  to  the  answers  of  a  mature  class 
to  which  the  same  questions  were  presented,  ranged  from  10  to  298  points. 
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Suggestions  for  Studies  of  Their  Own  Marks  by  Teachers 

1.  Make  careful  study  of  the  various  factors  producing  the  variability 
of  marks. 

2.  In  asking  questions,  try  to  evaluate  each  question  or  section  accord- 
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ing  to  the  degree  of  difficulty.  This  cannot  be  done  without  careful  study 
of  the  reactions  of  pupils  to  various  elements  of  instruction. 

3.  Define  what  you  are  trying  to  mark. 

4.  Formulate  word  descriptions  of  the  meaning  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

5.  Form  habit  of  ranking  pupils  before  assigning  marks. 

6.  Tabulate  and  plot  graphs  of  the  distribution  of  your  marks.  Com- 
pare the  number  of  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's,  and  E's,  which  you  assign  with 
available  marks  of  other  teachers  and  with  such  studies  as  the  Harvard 
study  (Figure  2),  and  those  of  R.  E.  Tope  of  Grand  Junction  (Figures 
3  and  4),  which  are  given  in  this  circular. 

7.  Make  comparison  of  your  distribution  curve  with  that  of  the  nor- 
mal curve  (Figure  1),  with  the  idea  of  making  a  rough  check  upon  your 
marking  and  with  the  understanding  that  this  is  a  device  of  little  value  with 
a  small  number  of  marks.  The  comparison  of  a  teacher's  marks  for  a  sem- 
ester with  the  normal  curve  should  give  satisfactory  results. 

Cooperative  Study  of  Marks 

After  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  it  is  desired  that  teachers  shall  re- 
turn a  questionnaire  giving  their  conclusions  on  the  various  phases  of  this 
subject.  The  results  of  such  a  study  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
teachers  and  may  form  the  basis  for  future  procedure  in  our  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  M.  Cole  Ella  Switzer 

Superintendent  Director  Measurements  and  Standards 

Denver  Public  Schools 
November  eight 
Nineteen  hundred  eighteen 

Marks  Given  by  Teachers 
Study  made  by  Daniel  Starch  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


40  50  <>0  70  SO  90 

Marks  assigned  by  seventy  teachers  of  history  upon  correcting  the  same 
final  examination  paper  in  United  States  History.  The  paper  was  reprinted 
by  plate  so  that  copies  of  what  the  pupil  had  submitted  were  identical. 

Range  of  marks  is  indicated  along  base  line;  number  of  times  each  mark 
was  given  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  dots  above  the  grade.  The  extreme 
range  extends  from  44  to  90. 
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28  53  55  60  70  <0  90 

An  investigation  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing one.  Marks  were  assigned  by  115  teachers  of  mathematics  to  a  geom- 
etry paper  written  as  a  final  examination.    Extreme  range  from  28  to  92. 

FACTORS  PRODUCING  THE  VARIABILITY  OF  MARKS 

1.  Differences  among  the  standards  of  different  schools. 

2.  Differences  among  the  standards  of  different  teachers. 

3.  Differences  in  the  relative  values  placed  by  different  teachers  upon 
various  elements  in  a  paper. 

4.  Differences  due  to  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  closely  allied 
degrees  of  merit. 


Pigurf.  1.   iNormal  Surface  of  Frequency 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  normal  probability  curve 
to  the  problem  of  a  percentile  distribution  of  public  in  five  divisions, 
Rugg  concludes  that  in  each  large  group  of  public-school  pupils  (lOO 
or  more)  one  would  expect  to  find 

5  to  10  per  cent.  A's 
20  to  25  per  cent  B's 
35  to  40  per  cent  C's 
20  to  25  per  cent  D's 
5  to  10  per  cent  E's 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  grades  in  various  Harvard  classes.  The  full- 
drawn  line  shows  the  average  percentage  of  grades  in  eight  large  elementary 
courses.  The  dotted  line  and  the  broken  line;  represent  two  departures  from 
the  average  practice  by  instructors  in  two  different  departments.  From  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  by  Judd. 


*  8  c  D  fc      A  6  C  0  I 

Graphs  Made  by  R.  E.  Tope  of  Grand  Junction 

Figure  3.  Curve  of  one  Instructor's         Figure  4.    Illustration  of  a  Poor 

Grades    with    Normal    Curve.     98  Curve  and  the  Normal.    98  grades: 

grades:  11  A's,  35  B's,  34  C's,  10  D's,  35  A's,  20  B's,  20  C's,  15  D's,  8  E's. 
8  E's. 
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A  questionnaire  designed  to  secure  a  report  on  the  individual 
marks  assigned  by  teachers,  and  also  responses  which  would  indicate 
their  thinking  about  marks  was  sent,  April  3,  to  each  member  of 
the  staff.  School  work  was  much  hindered  by  the  long  vacation  due 
to  the  influenza  epidemic  so  that  only  two  marks  were  assigned  in 
each  subject — one  at  the  middle  of  the  semester  and  one  at  the  close. 
The  number  of  marks  in  the  elementary  schools  was  thus  reduced 
by  one-third  of  the  usual  number,  and  the  quality  of  pupils'  work 
may  have  been  affected  so  that  teachers'  marks  for  this  period  would 
vary  from  the  normal.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  variations  on  the 
side  of  close  marking  would  probably  offset  those  of  lenient  marking 
due  to  the  handicap  of  crowding  the  work  into  less  time. 

The  questionnaire  is  not  reproduced  as  a  whole,  but  questions, 
together  with  the  tabulated  responses  and  discussion  of  them,  follow 
in  order.  It  will  be  noted  that  questions  were  not  technical  in  any 
sense:  merely  thought-provoking  questions  designed  to  secure  in 
response  the  marking  practices  of  our  teachers.  One  thousand  fifty 
replies  were  received,  practically  every  member  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staff  responding.  The  returns,  tabulated  by  a  statisti- 
cian who  knew  none  of  the  corps,  are  herewith  presented  : 

Question  1. 

In  preparing  a  set  of  questions  do  you  assign  to  each  question  or  section 
an  equal  value  regardless  of  difficulty? 


Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  senior-high-school  teachers,  87  per 
cent  of  junior-high-school  teachers,  and  85  per  cent  of  elementary 
teachers  weight  the  questions  which  they  assign,  according  to  the 
difficulty. 

Question  L 

If  you  do  evaluate  each  question  or  section  according  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty,  upon  what  do  you  form  your  judgment  regarding  the  comparative 
value  cf  questions? 

This  question  was  not  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  an 
idea  of  the  methods  which  teachers  use  in  arriving  at  the  various 
factors  which  enter  into  evaluation  of  a  question  or  section,  or  in 
estimating  the  amount  which  each  shall  be  weighted.    Few  answers 


Senior  high  schools.  .  

Junior  high  schools  

Elementary  schools  


Yes 
19 
6 
106 


H3 
39 
613 


No 
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gave  any  hint  of  special  study  to  arrive  at  these  facts.  The  opinions 
of  experienced  teachers  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  of  real  value. 

The  following  bases  for  judgment  regarding  the  comparative 
value  of  questions  were  gleaned  from  seventy-five  papers  chosen  at 
random.  They  include  practically  all  mentioned  in  all  of  the  re- 
sponses. Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  times  each 
was  mentioned  in  the  seventy-five  papers : 

1.  Value  of  reason,  judgment,  and  originality  of  thought  (40). 

2.  Empirical :  Number  of  pupils  answering  correctly,  time  con- 
sumed in  answering,  effort  indicated  (12). 

3.  Quantity  and  time  elements  as  judged  by  teacher  (10). 

4.  Difficulty :  comprehensiveness,  complexity,  accuracy  re- 
quired (8). 

5.  Memory:  enhanced  value  (8). 

6.  Memory:  minimized  (7). 

7.  Stress  and  emphasis  in  teaching;  amount  of  stud)  presup- 
posed (7). 

8.  Recognition  or  application  of  principles  (6). 

9.  Relative  importance  to  subject-matter  (5). 

10.  Future  practical  value;  value  essential  to  acquiring  future 
knowledge  (4). 

In  the  somewhat  superficial  study  made  of  these  answers  little 
correlation  could  be  traced  between  subjects  and  factors  supposed 
to  be  especially  applicable  to  those  subjects;  for  instance,  reasoning 
was  mentioned  by  teachers  of  subjects  as  follows:  science,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  English,  history,  music,  and  all  grade  sub- 
jects. 

Variability  in  the  marks  of  individual  teachers  is  shown  in 
Figures  6,  7,  and  8.  No  doubt  one  source  of  error  in  marking  is  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  values  placed  by  different  teachers  upon  the 
various  sections  of  a  paper.  An  investigation  of  this  point  by  a 
student1  of  the  subject  showed  that  the  "judgment  of  the  individual 
is  likely  to  be  erratic;  the  judgment  of  the  group,  accurate,"  and 
that  "the  fact  of  variability  is  sufficient  to  show  the  need  of  the 
careful  weighing  of  the  problem?  put  before  school  children."  The 


lComin,  Robert,  "Teachers  Estimates  <>f  the  Ability  of  Pupils,"  School  anil 
Society,  Vol.      p.  'i7,  January  8,  litKi. 
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investigation  was  as  follows :  Twenty-three  problems  were  sub- 
mitted to  twenty  teachers  who  were  asked  to  estimate  the  percentage 
of  pupils  who  would  solve  each  problem  correctly,  if  ten  minutes 
were  allowed  for  each.  The  problems  were  then  given  to  1,500  pu- 
pils, and  a  tabulation  made  of  the  rank  of  difficulty  of  each  problem 
according  to  the  real  difficulty  as  indicated  by  the  work  of  the 
pupils.  Comparison  of  the  previous  estimates  of  teachers  with  the 
results  of  the  work  of  students  are  so  variable  as  to  be  inexplainable. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  answers  to  Question  2  indicated  that 
many  of  our  teachers  endeavored  to  frame  questions  of  equal  dif- 
ficulty. If  we  judge  the  value  of  questions  on  the  basis  of  their 
difficulty  as  shown  by  the  responses  of  the  pupils,  it  would  be  a  hard 
task  to  find  enough  questions  of  equal  difficulty  to  cover  a  logical 
sequence  of  questions  in  any  subject.  As  evidence  of  this  consider 
the  following  questions  taken  from  an  examination  in  United  States 
history.  The  number  following  the  question  is  the  percentage  of 
pupils  answering  the  question  correctly. 

To  what  religious  body  did  most  of  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 

belong?   62.3 

What  critical  problem  arose  during  Buchanan's  administration?.  7.0 
What  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  25.5 

These  differences  in  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  are  merely 
typical  of  what  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  in  any  examination  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher.  The  questions  will  not  be  equally  difficult, 
and  it  is  the  general  practice  to  base  the  credit  given  for  a  correct 
answer  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  question :  that  is,  less  credit  is  given 
for  answering  correctly  an  "easy"  question  than  a  "hard"  one. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  serious  element  of  error  is  in- 
troduced when  each  question  is  considered  to  have  a  value  of  ten 
points  and  the  questions  are  not  equal  in  difficulty.  The  situation 
is  much  the  same  as  we  should  have  in  measuring  distances  if  yard- 
sticks of  different  lengths  were  used,  but  were  considered  to  be  equal. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  yard  would  have  no  definite  length,  and 
to  say  that  a  certain  distance  was  21.42  yards  would  convey  no  defi- 
nite information  about  it.  For  this  reason  the  Federal  Government 
has  standardized  all  weights  and  measures  by  establishing  definite 
units,  and  before  we  can  obtain  definite  measures  of  the  abilities  of 
children,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  tests  consisting  of  standard 
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units :  that  is,  the  questions  or  exercises  composing  the  test  must  be 
evaluated."1 

Assigning  values  to  various  elements  of  a  piece  of  written 
work,  as  practiced  largely  by  our  teachers  is  necessary,  for  very 
few  of  the  questions  and  exercises  which  we  wish  to  give  have  been 
evaluated  for  us.  At  present,  standard  tests  cover  only  a  small  part 
of  the  content  of  our  teaching.  The  constructive  criticism  then  is 
that  making  the  distribution  of  values  arbitrarily  and  individually 
be  discontinued ;  and  that  we  add  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  con- 
tribute to  results  of  scientific  research  in  education  by  cooperating  in 
departments,  grades,  and  schools  in  careful  study  of  the  responses 
of  many  pupils  to  the  basic  questions  of  each  subject.  Such  studies 
would  not  only  reduce  the  variability  of  teachers'  marks,  but  they 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  content  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  methods  of  teaching.  They  would  enable  us  to  see  our  teaching 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student.  Time  spent  in  such  studies 
by  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  actual  contact  with  children  in 
teaching  would  yield  far  more  valuable  results  than  the  correction 
of  many  papers  consisting  of  easy  and  difficult  questions  given  pro- 
miscuously. 

Question  3  (a). 

Do  you  deduct  from  a  pupil's  mark,  or  raise  it,  on  the  basis  of  neatness, 
penmanship,  or  spelling  in  written  papers  in  other  subjects  than  those  men- 
tioned ? 


Yes 

No 

Senior  high  schools  

  131 

32 

Junior  high  schools  

  31 

15 

Elementary  schools  

  331 

354 

These  answers  indicate  that  80  per  cent  of  senior-high-school 
teachers,  67  per  cent  of  junior-high-school  teachers,  and  48  per 
cent  of  elementary  teachers  deduct  from  a  pupil's  mark,  or  raise  it, 
on  the  basis  of  neatness,  penmanship,  and  spelling  in  written  papers 
in  other  subjects  than  those  mentioned.  The  increase  in  this  practice 
as  grades  advance  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  formal  lessons 
in  spelling  and  penmanship  are  largely  discontinued  in  the  upper 
grades  and  the  high  school,  and  that  habits  of  neatness  are  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  in  the  lower  grades.    The  practice  is  a  device 


'Monroe,  Walter  Scott,  "Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching,"  pp.  10  and  11. 
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to  secure  careful  work  from  pupils.  The  writer  believes  that  it  is 
unjust  to  allow  these  factors  to  influence  a  mark  in  any  other  sub- 
ject than  English  where,  as  one  teacher  remarked,  "everything 
counts."  If  such  a  device  is  needed,  such  errors  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  assigning  marks  in  English  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school,  and  in  their  proper  place  in  the  lower  grades. 

Question  3(b). 

If  "yes,"  illustrate. 

Responses  to  the  request  for  illustration  were  not  adapted  for 
compilation.  Two  rather  widespread  practices  were  indicated:  (1) 
The  teacher  assigns  a  certain  percentage  to  a  given  paper  for  the 
content,  and  a  smaller  percentage,  usually  5  or  10,  to  be  given  or 
withheld  according  to  quality  of  penmanship,  spelling,  and  neat- 
ness; (2)  Others  deduct  for  slovenliness,  but  do  not  add  to  the 
grade  because  of  neatness. 

Question  4. 

What  general  trait  do  you  have  in  mind  that  you  measure  in  assigning 
marks? 

This  question  was  put  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  some  one 
or  two  outstanding  traits  which  most  teachers  had  in  mind 
that  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  practice.  The  responses 
were  so  varied  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  any  tabulation  other 
than  to  list  what  many  of  our  teachers  indicated  they  kept  in  mind  in 
assigning  marks.  A  partial  list  is  as  follows:  Actual  accomplish- 
ment, accomplishment  plus  effort,  ability,  intelligence,  ability  plus 
effort,  effort  alone,  comprehension  of  subject,  achievement  in  relation 
to  ability,  accomplishment  in  relation  to  the  standing  in  the  class, 
reasoning  ability,  original  thought,  application  of  subject-matter, 
clarity  of  knowledge  and  expression,  accuracy,  promptness,  neatness, 
carefulness.  The  following  quotation  indicates  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  moment : 

"Teachers'  marks  are  variable  and  inconsistent  primarily  be- 
cause teachers  in  marking  pupils  do  not  measure  the  same  trait,  sec- 
ondarily because  teachers  do  not  have  a  common  scale  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  definite  amounts  of  the  traits  measured;  i.  e.,  their  marks 
are  distributed  on  a  purely  subjective  basis  and  their  standards  are 
not  uniform.    It  is  possible  to  secure  from  a  group  of  twenty-five 
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school  people  from  twelve  to  fifteen  different  statements  as  to  what 
is  measured  by  school  marks.  It  is  impossible,  furthermore,  to 
establish  exactly  the  same  connotation  in  the  word-statements  of  any 
two  teachers.  We  find  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  terms  used  by  teachers 
to  describe  the  traits  that  they  presume  to  measure  in  assigning 
marks.  Ability,  capacity,  interest,  effort,  performance,  achievement, 
accomplishments — a  chaos  of  marking  terminology  which  itself  shows 
clearly  the  need  for  standardization."1 

Question  5. 

Give  one  or  more  word-statements  which  express  your  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing in  our  scale  of  each  of  the  symbols. 

Define  A   

Define  B   

Define  C   

Define  D   

Define  E   

The  most  satisfactory  marking  system  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  a  five-point  scale.  Whatever  symbols  are  used  on  the 
scale,  there  is  need  for  description  of  what  they  stand  for  in  a  way 
which  will  be  readily  understood  by  teacher,  administrator,  home, 
and  pupil.  Certain  of  the  responses  might  well  form  the  basis  for 
further  study  in  defining  traits  which  marks  should  measure.  In 
the  following  summary,  statements  are  arranged  in  order  according 
to  the  number  of  times  the  answer  was  given,  the  first  occurring  in 
the  greatest  number  of  responses  and  so  on. 

Summary  of  Meanings  Assigned  to  Symbols  in  Response  to 

Question  5 : 

Meaning  of  A 

1.  Conventional:  very  good,  excellent. 

2.  Numerical  evaluations :  percentages. 

3.  Combination  of  high  intellectual  qualities,  mental  independ- 
ence, or  clear  expression  with  good  product. 

4.  Best  in  group. 

Maximum  efficiency;  approaching  perfection;  all  to  be  ex- 
pected, etc. 

6.  Fine  combination  of  product  and  effort. 

1  Rugg,  II.  O.,  "Teachers'  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking  System," 
The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  18,  No.  9,  May,  1918. 
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7.  Above  average. 

8.  Utmost  utilization  of  individual's  ability. 

Meaning  of  B 

1.  Conventional:  good. 

2.  Numerical  evaluations :  percentages. 

3.  Commendable,  efficient,  satisfactory,  strong,  etc. 

4.  Above  average  in  group. 

5.  Less  notable  combination  of  Number  3  under  A. 

6.  Average  of  group. 

7.  Good  work  and  effort;  fine  work,  but  not  corresponding  ef- 
fort; satisfactory  effort  unrelated  to  accomplishment. 

8.  Less  accurate,  efficient,  perfect,  etc.,  than  A. 

9.  Good,  but  not  utmost  utilization  of  individual's  ability. 

Meaning  of  C 

1.  Conventional:  fair. 

2.  Average,  medium  of  group. 

3.  Numerical  evaluations :  percentages. 

4.  Passing,  barely  satisfactory,  borderline,  ability  to  con- 
tinue, etc. 

5.  Combination  of  uniform  "fairness"  in  all  of  Number  3  un- 
der A,  or  strength  or  weakness  in  some. 

6.  Satisfactory,  acceptable,  ordinary,  mediocre,  etc. 

7.  Ordinary  work  and  effort,  good  work  and  poor  effort,  good 
effort  and  poor  work. 

8.  Below  average. 

Meaning  of  D 

1.  Conventional:  poor. 

2.  Conditional,  incompleteness,  hope  of  improvement  to  pass- 
able work,  etc. 

3.  Below  average  of  group,  inferior  work  or  ability,  or  op- 
posite. 

4.  Unsatisfactory,  inefficient,  weak,  etc. 

5.  Barely  passing. 

6.  Numerical  evaluations :  percentages. 
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7.  Lack,  or  presence  in  small  degree,  of  Number  3  under  A. 

8.  Inferior  work  and  effort,  very  poor  work  and  good  effort, 
capable,  but  poor  effort. 

9.  Failure,  repetition. 

Meaning  of  E 

1.  Conventional:  failure. 

2.  Repetition,  demotion  desirable. 

3.  Very  inferior  ability,  lowest  in  group,  total  inability,  dis- 
ability. 

4.  Entirely  unsatisfactory  and  inferior  work,  utter  lack  of  ef- 
fort, no  interest. 

5.  Numerical  evaluations:  percentages. 

6.  Non-attendance,  incomplete. 

Questions  4  and  5  were  framed  with  reference  to  denning  marks 
by  word-descriptions.  A  marking  system  so  explained  would  have 
the  advantage  of  placing  objectively  before  students  the  meaning 
of  the  marking  scheme,  which  often  appears  to  them  hazy  and  par- 
tial. "One  of  the  methods  of  making  a  grading  system  objective  is 
to  let  pupils  know  in  advance  what  work  will  be  expected  of  them 
for  the  various  grade  levels."1 

In  the  summaries  of  the  answers  to  the  two  questions  under  dis- 
cussion, there  are  indications  that  we  have  within  our  corps  teachers 
who  could  cooperate  to  define  not  only  what  we  mark  in  general, 
but  to  formulate  excellent  word-descriptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
five  symbols  we  use.  Such  phrases  as  "fine  combination  of  product 
and  effort,"  "utilization  of  individual's  ability,"  "good  work  and 
effort,"  "ability  to  continue,"  "inferior  ability,"  "capable,  but  poor 
effort,"  point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  term  "ability-to-do"2  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  teachers'  marks  should  measure.  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  discussion  under  Question  2,  where  it  is  maintained 
that  "ability-to-do  must  be  estimated  from  work  which  pupils  do, 
rather  than  arbitrarily  stated  by  the  teacher. 


'Bailey,  W.  A.,  "The  Administration  of  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Credit  for 
High  School  Work,"  in  School  Review,  Vol.  25,  May,  1917,  pp.  305-321. 

2See  Kukk,  II.  ().,  "Teachers'  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  tnc  Marking 
System,"  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  18,  No.  9,  May,  1918,  for  fuller 
discussion  of  ability. 
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Question  6. 

Indicate  on  the  following  form  the  subjects  in  which  you  marked  pupils 
last  semester  and  the  distribution  of  the  combined  marks  which  you  assigned 
to  pupils  in  your  subjects  for  the  two  reports. 

Marks  assigned  in   all  sub- 
Subjects  included  jects  taught  semester  Sep- 
tember 4-March  14. 

Total  number  A's  

Total  number  B's  

Total  number  C's  

Total  number  D's  

Total  number  E's  

Total  number  marks  

Probably  the  most  helpful  device  in  decreasing  variations  in 
teachers'  marks  is  the  tabulation  by  individual  teachers  of  the  marks 
they  assign.  When  these  are  plotted  in  graphs  they  present  the 
picture  of  the  marking  habits  of  the  teacher  in  a  most  convincing 
manner.  The  distribution  of  measures  under  the  normal  curve 
and  the  relation  of  the  curve  to  human  traits  are  explained  by  Rugg1 
and  other  writers.  It  is  unnecessary  that  teachers  understand  in  de- 
tail the  statistical  methods  underlying  the  use  of  the  normal  curve, 
in  order  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the  distribution  of  human 
traits  follows  approximately  the  normal  curve  and  that  we  may 
therefore  expect  pupils'  marks  to  fit  the  curve  if  they  are  marks  of 
the  ability  of  pupils. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experimental  results  Starch  estimates  that 
"the  most  satisfactory  marking  system  would  be  a  scale  of  five 
steps : 

A  or  Excellent,  which  should  be  assigned  to  approximately  7 

per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
B  or  Superior,  which  should  be  assigned  to  approximately  24 

per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
C  or  Average,  which  should  be  assigned  to  approximately  38 

per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
D  or  Inferior,  which  should  be  assigned  to  approximately  24 

per  cent  of  the  pupils. 
E  or  Unsatisfactory,  which  should  be  assigned  to  approximately 

7  per  cent  of  the  pupils."2 

^ugg,  H.  O.,  "Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,"  chapter  viii. 
2Starch,  Daniel,  ''Educational  Measurements,"  p.  15. 
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Another  writer  on  the  application  of  the  normal  probability 
curve  to  this  problem  makes  the  following  conclusion  : 

"A  sane  recommendation  concerning  the  use  of  a  theoretical 
curve  will  lead  to  the  statement  that  a  percentile  distribution  of 
pupils  in  five  divisions  ought  to  approximate,  but  not  necessarily  to 
follow  rigidly,  any  specific  set  of  percentages.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  would  prefer  to  say  that  one  would  expect  to  find  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  A's,  20  to  25  per  cent  B's,  35  to  40  per  cent  C's,  20  to  25 
per  cent  D's,  and  5  to  10  per  cent  E's  in  each  reasonably  large  group 
of  our  public-school  pupils  (say  100  or  more).  Furthermore  that 
this  device  ought  to  be  used  merely  as  a  rough  check  upon  the  total 
distribution  of  marks  in  various  divisions  of  the  scale  for  large 
numbers  of  our  students  and  not  for  single  classes.  After  assigning 
one's  marks  in  a  given  semester  the  use  of  such  a  device  is  very 
helpful  in  making  one  critical  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
distributed  his  marks."1 

Many  public  school  systems  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  brought  about  greater  uniformity  in  marking  among  schools 
and  teachers  of  the  same  school  through  the  cooperation  of  teachers 
in  endeavoring  to  distribute  their  marks  roughly  in  accordance  with 
the  normal  curve.  The  most  interesting  and  fruitful  activity  in 
this  regard  has  been  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Missouri  under 
the  leadership  of  Max  F.  Meyer,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, whose  bulletin  is  quoted  from  at  length  as  being  quite  the 
most  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  subject  among  the  many  articles 
appearing  in  the  last  five  years. 

"The  question  is  this:  How  can  the  administration  of  a  school  or  school 
system  define  the  meaning  of  the  grades?  This  question  is  easily  answered. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  lack  of  definition  of  the  grades  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
records  showing  an  unduly  high  or  unduly  low  percentage  of  certain  grades. 
The  simplest  way  of  defining  any  grade  is  therefore  obviously  to  state  to 
what  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  graded  should  be  assigned 
this  grade,  and  to  what  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  students  graded 
should  be  assigned  a  higher  grade,  and  to  what  percentage  should  be  as- 
signed a  lower  grade.  In  other  words,  each  grade  is  defined  by  the  relative 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  among  a  hundred  grades,  that  is  per  centum. 

"This  is  not  only  the  simplest  way  of  defining  scholarship  grades;  it  is 
at  present,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  for  a  long  time,  the  only  one  universally 
applicable.  Of  course,  absolute  standards,  units  of  measurement,  are  desir- 
able in  education  as  in  any  science;  and  indeed  a  few  have  been  worked  out 

LRugg,  H.  O,,  "Teachers'  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking  System." 
The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  18,  No.  9,  May,  1918. 
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with  fair  success  for  certain  kinds  of  subjects,  as  writing,  composition,  and 
arithmetic.  But  for  universal  application  to  a  school  system,  absolute  units 
are  as  yet  out  of  the  question. 

"It  is  of  minor  importance  what  the  frequencies  are  which  are  officially 
adopted  as  definitions  of  the  grades.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  means  a 
saving  of  time  and  energy  in  comparing  different  schools  if  these  schools  use 
the  same  or  about  the  same  frequencies.  The  University  of  Missouri  uses 
the  following:  The  grade  'Medium'  is  defined  as  indicating  that  in  a  class 
of  one  hundred  students  the  student  so  graded  would  be  found  among  the 
students  above  whom  there  are  twenty-five  better  ones  and  below  whom  there 
are  twenty-five  pccrer  ones.  If  tie  classes  are  small,  tie  grades  should  con- 
form to  this  distribution  in  the  long  run.  The  best  fourth  of  the  students  are 
called  superior  and  the  poorest  fourth  are  called  inferior.  Those  above  are 
subdivided  so  as  to  give  to  the  best  (say,  four  or  five  among  each  twenty- 
five)  the  grade  of  'Excellent,'  to  the  others  simply  the  grade  of  'Superior.' 
Those  below  also  are  subdivided  so  as  to  give  to  the  poorest  among  each 
twenty-five  the  grade  of  'Failure,'  to  the  others  simply  the  grade  of  'Inferior.' 

"It  is  evident  that  the  original  task  of  the  teacher,  using  such  a  grading 
system  with  defined  grades,  consists  in  ranking  his  or  her  pupils;  that  is,  in 
putting  down  one  as  the  best,  another  as  the  second  best,  a  third  one  as  the 
third  best,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  very  poorest  in  the  class.  Having  done 
this,  the  teacher  divides  the  whole  array  into  five  groups,  according  to  the 
frequencies  given  in  the  official  definitions.  If  the  class  is  small,  the  teacher 
must  use  the  best  judgment  possible  in  assigning  grades  so  that  in  the  long 
run  the  distribution  of  the  grades  given  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tions. If  the  judgment  of  a  teacher,  or  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  is 
bad  in  this  respect,  it  will  soon  show  in  the  cumulative  scholarship  records. 

"School  grades  do,  and  ought  to,  indicate  simply  a  pupil's  rank  among 
other  pupils  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Rank  is  not  used  here  in  the  indi- 
vidual sense  that  Mary  Gray  ranks  between  John  Brown  and  Frank  While, 
which  may  be  true,  but  is  of  minor  importance;  but  it  is  used  in  the  general 
sense,  which  alone  is  important,  that  Mary  Gray  among  thousands  of  pupils 
would  rank  in  the  group  of  the  average,  or  in  the  group  of  the  superior  ones, 
or  in  the  group  of  the  inferior  ones.  This  is  what  parents  want  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  know,  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  ought  to  make  sacrifices 
to  send  Mary  to  high  school  or  to  college.  This  is  also  what  the  college 
wants  to  know,  before  it  admits  a  high-school  graduate.  But  this  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  with  sufficient  reliability  only  from  a  school  which  keeps 
careful  scholarship  records."1 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  percentages  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  marks  reported  by  our  teachers  in  answer  to  Question  6  fur- 
nishes data  for  the  comparison  of  the  Denver  percentages  with  those 

^eyer,  Max  F.,  "The  Kind  of  Scholarship  Records  to  be  Kept  in  Schools," 
Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Vol.  15,  No.  32,  November,  1914,  pp. 
10,  11,  and  12. 
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of  the  normal  distribution  curve.  It  was  unnecessary  to  consider 
so  large  a  number  of  marks — approximately  277,000 — but  the  en- 
tire returns  were  taken  into  account  as  more  convincing,  especially 
in  comparisons  between  high  schools  and  elementary  grades.  A 
compromise  regarding  slight  variations  in  the  percentile  distribution 
of  pupils  in  five  divisions,  as  given  by  the  three  authorities  quoted, 
was  made  the  arbitrary  distribution  for  the  normal  probability  curve 
of  our  graphs  as  follows:  A's,  7^  per  cent;  B's,  22^  per  cent;  C's, 
40  per  cent ;  D's  22^2  per  cent ;  E's,  7^4  per  cent. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MARKS 

First  Semester,  1918-1919 
Table  1.  Showing  number  of  marks  considered  in  the  study,  and  percent- 
age distribution  of  these  in  the  grades  and  high  schools. 


Number 

Percentage  of  each  mark  of  the 

Marks 

whole  number  considered 

Included 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Elementary  Schools: 

First  Grade  

11,759 

19 

30 

32 

8 

5 

19,538 

21 

38 

31 

8 

2 

Third  Grade  

33,275 

17 

40 

34 

7 

2 

Fourth  Grade  

33,402 

17 

36 

36 

9 

2 

Fifth  Grade  

37,297 

20 

38 

32 

8 

2 

Sixth  Grade  

26,911 

19 

38 

34 

8 

1 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  Depart- 

57,981 

19 

37 

34 

8 

2 

Manual   Training,   Domestic  Science, 

in  grades  

13,689 

18 

43 

33 

5 

1 

Total  grades  1  to  8  exclusive  of  junior 

high  

233,882 

19 

3S 

33 

8 

2 

Senior  High  Schools: 

East  Side  High  

8,731 

20 

34 

33 

10 

3 

Manual  Training  High  

4,557 

19 

30 

35 

9 

7 

North  Side  High  

8,282 

29 

33 

29 

6 

3 

South  Side  High  

5,895 

20 

28 

45 

6 

1 

West  Side  High  

4,749 

29 

30 

29 

9 

3 

Total  High  Schools  

32,214 

24 

31 

34 

8 

3 

Junior  High  Schools: 

3,682 

11 

39 

41 

6 

3 

3,070 

18 

35 

36 

8 

3 

3,739 

28 

41 

26 

3 

2 

Total  Junioi  High  Schools  

10,491 

19 

39 

34 

6 

2 

GRAND  TOTAL  

276,587 

19 

37 

34 

8 

2 
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SEGREGATION  OF  SOME  MARKS  IN  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS 


Table  2.  Showing  percentage  distribution  of  marks  in  certain  grade  and  , 
high-school  subjects. 


Number 

Percentages 

SUBJECT 

Marks 

Included 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Mathematics,  grades,  13  teachers  

2,020 

13 

32 

42 

10 

3 

English,  grades,  7  teachers  

1,404 

13 

29 

44 

10 

4 

History,  grades,  4  teachers  

323 

24 

24 

24 

24 

4 

Latin,  senior  and  junior  high,  13  teachers. .  . 

1,866 

30 

31 

26 

10 

3 

English,  senior  high,  27  teachers  

4,518 

17 

36 

35 

9 

3 

Mathematics,  senior  high,  25  teachers  

3,857 

25 

27 

34 

9 

5 

French  and  Spanish,  senior  high,  16  teachers. 

2,257 

36 

26 

26 

9 

3 

History,  senior  high,  15  teachers  

2,499 

26 

33 

30 

8 

3 

Science,  senior  high,  16  teachers  

2,350 

19 

33 

34 

10 

4 

Commercial,  senior  and  junior  high,  15 

2,383 

42 

27 

20 

9 

2 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  drawing, 

senior  and  junior  high,  22  teachers  

3,673 

28.5 

39 

27 

5 

.5 

Physical  education,  senior  and  junior  high, 

2,457 

14 

54.4 

29 

2 

.6 
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Normal  curve 
  Denver 

Figure  5.  Showing  distribution  of  marks  assigned  by  1,000  Denver 
teachers  first  semester,  1918-1919,  in  comparison  with  the  probability  curve. 


The  skewing  of  Denver  marks  to  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
indicates  that  they  are  neither  marks  of  ability  nor  of  actual  accom- 
plishment, because  so  large  a  number  of  marks  would  certainly  fall 
near  the  percentages  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  human  traits 
are  distributed  when  large  numbers  are  under  consideration.  This 
is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  different  answers  given  to  tho 
question  as  to  what  traits  teachers  have  in  mind  when  they  assign 
marks. 
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  Teacher  A 

  Teacher  B 

Figure  6.  Showing  comparison  of  marks  of  two  teachers  of  mathematics 
in  the  same  high  school. 

50*  .  ,  ,  , 


  Teacher  A 

  Teacher  B 

Figure  7.  Showing  comparison  of  marks  of  two  teachers  of  English  in 
the  same  high  school. 
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Figure  8.   Showing  distribution  of  marks  of  two  fifth-grade  teachers. 


Figures  6,  7,  and  8  indicate  great  differences  in  marking  prac- 
tices of  teachers  marking  the  same  kind  of  work.  There  is  a  certain 
type  of  student  who  would  always  choose  for  his  mathematics 
teacher  the  one  who  assigned  25  per  cent  more  A's,  30  per  cent  fewer 
C's,  and  per  cent  fewer  E's,  with  attendant  evils  of  wrong  stand- 
ards and  general  misunderstandings.  These  graphs  are  based  upon 
all  of  the  marks  assigned  by  the  two  teachers  during  the  semester, 
so  the  question  of  personnel  of  classes  does  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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Figure  9.    Showing  distribution  of  marks  in  elementary,  junior  high, 

and  senior  high  schools. 
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Figure  10.  Showing  distribution  of  marks  in  Manual  Training  and 
North  Side  High  Schools. 
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Figure  11.  Showing  distribution  of  marks  in  Aaron  Gove  and  Evans 
Junior  High  Schools. 
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40. 


 English,  senior  high 

 Ma/hematics,  sen /or  high 


Figure  12.  Showing  distribution  of  marks  in  English  and  mathematics 
in  five  high  schools:  English,  4,500  marks  assigned  by  27  teachers;  mathe- 
matics, 3,800  marks  assigned  by  25  teachers. 
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Figures  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are  studies  of  marks  assigned  for  the 
semester  in  various  schools.  The  general  heavy  "skewing"  to  the 
high  end  of  the  scale  probably  reveals  the  reaction  begun  about  1909 
against  too  close  marking  and  too  many  failures.  This  reaction  in- 
itiated by  such  studies  as  that  of  L.  P.  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our 
Schools,  and  continued  under  pressure  of  popular  opinion  has,  with- 
out doubt,  had  its  effect  on  teachers'  marks.  The  piling  up  of  marks 
at  the  high  end  of  the  scale  may  be  preferable  to  over-assignment  of 
marks  at  the  low  end;  but  in  the  light  of  recent  scientific  studies  it 
seems  necessary  that  the  educational  staff  of  Denver  take  steps  to 
standardize  and  explain  the  marking  practices  which  shall  be  used. 
If  the  practice  is  to  be  changed  from  the  present  one  to  one  cor- 
responding with  the  distribution  based  on  "ability-to-do,"  the  change 
should  come  slowly  and  after  adequate  investigation  by  teachers  of 
their  own  marks,  and  education  of  the  home  and  student  as  to  the 
meaning  of  marks. 

Aside  from  general  practice  in  marking,  many  specific  questions 
should  be  settled  by  investigation  and  mutual  understanding.  For 
instance,  the  symbol  "C"  is  generally  regarded  as  lower  than  median 
on  the  scale.  Can  we  find  a  symbol  for  "medium"  that  will  mean 
just  that,  or  shall  we  use  the  word4?  Again,  the  utter  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  which  subjects  are  marked  in  primary  grades  as  indi- 
cated by  responses  to  Question  6  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  question 
of  assigning  marks  in  primary  grades  should  be  the  subject  of  care- 
ful study.  Some  schools  give  a  general  mark,  some  mark  one  sub- 
ject, and  some  mark  every  activity  undertaken  in  first  grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  future  studies  will  enable  us  to  decide  intelli- 
gently on  a  better  system  of  marking  and  the  kind  of  scholarship 
records  to  keep.  Such  questions  scientifically  understood  will  en- 
able us  to  settle  more  wisely  policies  such  as  the  establishment  of 
more  classes  for  retarded  and  accelerated  pupils,  educational  guid- 
ance of  students,  and  credit  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  work 
for  courses  pursued  in  the  high  schools. 

Handwriting 

Tests  in  handwriting  were  given  in  all  grades  from  3A  to  8A 
inclusive,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 
Very  careful  tabulations  and  studies  of  the  results  were  made  and 
returned  to  each  building.    This  subject  of  instruction  was  chosen 
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for  the  only  city-wide  test  of  the  year  because  it  seemed  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  and  of  illustrating  the  meaning  and  value  of  standard 
tests.  A  very  careful  survey  of  penmanship  in  the  Denver  schools 
was  made  in  1916,  at  a  time  when,  because  of  the  comparative  new- 
ness of  the  "Denver  Method  of  Handwriting"  in  the  schools,  form 
may  have  been  temporarily  sacrificed  to  "movement."  It  was 
thought  that  comparison  of  present  results  with  those  of  the  survey 
might  make  a  valuable  study.  Miss  Edith  Weymouth,  director 
of  penmanship,  worked  with  the  department  in  every  way,  anxious 
to  learn  results  of  supervision  and  teaching  by  an  impersonal,  ob- 
jective consideration  of  returns  from  the  tests.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  experiment  is  due  to  her  cooperation ;  and  the  growth  in  qual- 
ity and  speed,  indicated  in  the  tables,  is  largely  due  to  her  wise  in- 
terpretation of  results,  and  the  constructive  criticism  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  schools  after  the  tests. 

For  some  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  penmanship  de- 
partment to  award  pupils'  certificates  for  proficiency  in  movement 
and  quality  of  handwriting  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Awards 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  inspection  by  the  director  of  the  excellent 
specimens  of  pupils'  handwriting  sent  in  to  the  department  from  the 
various  schools.  Such  a  study  as  is  herewith  described  seemed  to  be 
calculated  to  furnish  standards  which  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  pupils  and  which  might  be  used  by  teachers  in 
determining  the  progress  of  their  pupils  or  class  with  a  definiteness 
heretofore  lacking.  The  conclusion  of  this  study  shows  that  such  a 
standard  has  been  gained,  which  it  is  hoped  will,  in  addition  to 
advantages  named  above,  help  in  determining  such  questions  of 
policy  as  the  unit  system  of  instruction  in  handwriting,  the  proper 
method  of  attack  of  penmanship  in  grades  below  the  third,  and 
excusing  from  practice  pupils  who  maintain  a  certain  standard. 

Penmanship  in  the  Denver  Schools 

Writing  is  taught  in  all  of  the  eight  elementary  grades  and  in 
the  commercial  departments  of  the  high  schools.  The  time  allot- 
ment on  the  weekly  schedule  is  75  minutes  in  grades  1  and  2;  100 
minutes  in  grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6;  and  80  minutes  in  grades  7  and  8. 
The  aim  has  been  to  advance  gradually  from  the  arm  movement  at 
the  blackboard  in  the  primary  grades  to  the  use  of  the  "writing 
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muscle"  without  ever  fixing  the  habit  of  the  finger  movement.  Pre- 
vious to  the  first  standard  test  in  March,  instructions  regarding 
speed  were  "to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  as  possible  in  conformity 
with  good  product."  No  objective  scales  or  standards  of  quality 
had  been  used  by  teachers :  presumably  the  standards  for  achieve- 
ment were  represented  by  the  perfect  specimens  in  the  text.  The 
director  of  penmanship  visits  classes  about  three  times  a  year, 
usually  giving  the  lesson  herself.  Much  better  results  in  hand- 
writing seem  to  be  secured  when  the  subject  is  not  departmentalized, 
because  teachers  of  other  subjects,  who  also  teach  writing,  tend  to 
preserve  in  their  pupils  better  habits  of  handwriting  in  general  prac- 
tice. For  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  director  to  spend 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  training  new  teachers  and  those 
already  within  the  corps  who  wish  to  "qualify"  in  penmanship. 

The  Tests 

Practically  the  same  instructions  were  given  for  the  tests  of 
March  14  and  June  9.  Because  the  wording  of  the  second  set  of 
"instructions"  was  more  definite  these  will  be  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  follows. 

Securing  the  Specimens 

One  member  of  the  corps  of  each  building  was  chosen  by  Miss 
Weymouth,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal,  to  give  the  test  through- 
out the  grades  included ;  and  to  take  charge  of  scoring  the  papers  for 
speed  and  sending  in  the  papers.  The  room  teacher  or  special  teacher 
of  penmanship  and  the  principal  assisted  the  examiner  in  all  the 
detail  but  the  actual  giving  of  the  test.  With  few  exceptions  the 
same  examiners  gave  both  tests.  Following  is  the  announcement 
for  the  meeting  of  examiners  for  instructions,  which  was  held  before 
the  first  test: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  the  Principals : 

Teachers  and  principals  whose  names  appear  below  will  meet  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Broadway  Junior  High  School,  on  Monday,  March  17, 
at  4:15,  for  instruction  in  giving  the  penmanship  test.  Kindly  bring  pens. 
Paper  will  be  furnished. 

If  any  whose  names  are  given  will  be  unable  to  be  present,  principals 
will  confer  with  Miss  Weymouth  regarding  the  appointment  of  another  exam- 
iner for  the  building. 
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List  of  Schools  and  Examiners 
Penmanship  Test 


Alcott,  Lillian  Norris 
Ashland,  Ann  Tierney 
Berkeley,  Angela  Gilmore 
Boulevard,  Bertha  Taub 
Broadway,  Helen  F.  Reed 
Bromwell,  Grace  Evarts  I 
Bryant,  Annie  Briggs 
Byers,  Elizabeth  Cordingly 
Central,  Julia  Daly 
Cheltenham,  Frances  Doull 
Clayton,  Emma  Youngclaus 
Columbian,  Emma  Brown 
Columbine,  Lida  E.  Fletcher 
Corona,  Eulalia  Baroch 
Ebert,  Lelia  Brown 
Edison,  Mary  G.  Carson 
Elmwood,  Carrie  A.  Klein 
Emerson,  Emeline  M.  Cummings 
Evans,  Mary  S.  Detmoyer 
Fairmont,  Alice  M.  Watson 
Fairview,  Florence  Giers 
Fleming,  Emma  Wheeler  i 
Franklin,  Idelma  Rigdon 
Garden  Place,  Avis  P.  Coffran 
Garfield,  Flora  I.  Doble 
Gilpin,  Mabelrose  Wildman 
Glen  Park,  Elizabeth  McNulty 
Globeville,  Nellie  Hamilton 

Denver  Public  Schools 

March  thirteen 

Nineteen  hundred  nineteen 


Gove,  Anna  L.  Ormond 
Grant,  Cora  M.  Myers 
Hyde  Park,  Anna  M.  Longan 
Ironton,  Edna  E.  Baerresen 
Lincoln,  Minnie  B.  Addleman 
Logan,  Sade  A.  Rowland 
Mitchell,  Lottie  A.  Brower 
Milton,  Lydia  R.  Cornish 
McKinley,  Lillian  C.  Becker 
Montclair,  Gladys  Chase 
Myrtle  Hill,  Sarah  P.  Ketner 
Park  Hill,  Isabel  Hummer 
Perry,  Genevieve  Simpson 
Reynolds,  Alice  Johnson 
Sheridan,  L.  A.  Stueland 
Sherman,  Elizabeth  Mahoney 
Smedley,  Olive  Smith 
Steele,  Elizabeth  Howland 
Swansea,  Ella  C.  Johnson 
Twenty-fourth  St.,  Lila  O'Boyle 
University  Park,  Monta  Boyer 
Valverde,  Maud  L.  Craig 
Vassar,  Hattie  Richardson 
Villa  Park,  Hattie  Boyles 
Washington,  Katherine  L.  Craig 
Webster,  Lillian  Noce 
Whittier,  C.  H.  Porterfield 
Wyman,  Jean  Wilson 

Director  Measurements  and  Standards 


In  the  test  of  March  14,  there  was  evidence  of  few  errors  in  ad- 
ministering the  test,  serious  enough  to  require  discarding  papers. 
The  second  test  was  carried  out  with  greater  precision.  The  in- 
structions appearing  below  were  sent  in  typewritten  form  to  each 
member  of  the  staff  concerned.  These  give  in  detail  the  method  of 
securing  the  specimens. 
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Table  3.  Showing  form  used  by  teachers  in  scoring  speed  in  handwriting 
tests. 

SCORE  FOR  SPEED 
School  Grade  Number  pupils  


Number  letters  Number  pupils 
written  in  one         making  each 


minute 

Below 

10 

10 

to 

19 

20 

to 

29 

30 

to 

39 

40 

to 

49 

50 

to 

59 

60 

to 

69 

70 

to 

79 

80 

to 

89 

90 

to 

99 

100 

to 

109 

110 

to 

119 

120 

to 

129 

130 

to 

139 

140 

to 

149 

Ove 

r 

150 

score 


Approximate  median  for  class. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ROOM  TEACHERS 
Preparation  for  Handwriting  Test 

1.  The  following  heading  should  be  used: 

Pupil's  name  School 

Age     Grade  Name  of  teacher  of  penmanship 

2.  The  paragraph  for  grades  three  and  four  follows: 

Good  writing  is  an  art.  It  is  easy  to  read,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  a  delight  to  your  friends. 

Capitals  should  be  on  the  board  for  grades  three  and  four. 

3.  The  following  paragraph  is  for  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight: 

Good  writing  is  an  art.  It  is  easy  to  read,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
a  delight  to  your  friends,  a  source  of  pride  to  yourself;  and  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  all  who  persevere. 

4.  The  plan  is  for1  room  teachers  to  have  pupils  commit  the  paragraph 
to  memory  and  learn  to  spell  difficult  words  on  June  10  and  11,  and  for 
penmanship  teachers  to  allow  them  to  practice  writing  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes on  June  11.  This  should  be  the  only  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  as  the  aim  is  only  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  selection.  No 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  test  and  there  should  be  no  instruction  in 
handwriting  during  the  practice  period.  At  the  close  of  the  practice  period 
collect  and  destroy  papers. 
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5.  The  examiner  for  the  building  will  give  the  test;  but  the  room 
teacher  should  see  that  pupils  are  supplied  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  pen- 
manship paper  and  good  pens,  but  not  absolutely  new  ones.  Inkwells  should 
be  clean  and  well  filled.  Pupils  new  to  the  Denver  schools  since  the  former 
test  should  take  the  test,  but  teachers  may  use  their  own  judgment  about 
sending  the  papers  in. 

Director  of  Penmanship 
Denver  Public  Schools  Director  of  Measurements  and  Standards 

June  nine 

Nineteen  hundred  nineteen 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS 

Care  in  Following  Directions. — The  purpose  of  the  test  is  not  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  performance  from  each  child.  If  the  directions  are  care- 
fully followed  and  no  point  in  the  explanation  to  children  is  unduly 
stressed,  and  if  the  examiner  has  the  situation  well  in  hand,  the  desired 
results  will  be  the  outcome:  natural  handwriting  with  normal  speed,  which 
may  or  may  not  compare  favorably  with  the  results  of  the  usual'  lesson 
in  penmanship.  If  procedure  with  regard  to  the  previous  practice  period, 
the  time  allowance,  etc.,  should  be  changed  from  that  given  in  instructions, 
some  other  abilities  than  those  mentioned  might  be  measured. 

Preparation. — Examiners  will  instruct  the  regular  penmanship  teachers 
in  their  buildings  to  prepare  the  class  in  accordance  with  directions  in 
"Preparation  for  Handwriting  Test"  given  on  separate  sheet.  The  room 
teacher  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  paragraph  for  the  test  is 
placed  on  the  blackboard  by  a  good  penman  on  Tuesday,  June  10;  and  for 
having  pupils  commit  this  to  memory  before  the  regular  writing  lesson  on 
Wednesday.  She  should  also  see  that  pupils  are  supplied  with  good  pens, 
and  that  a  stock  of  penmanship  paper  is  in  the  room  so  that  all  will  be  in 
readiness  whenever  the  examiner  may  arrive. 

Giving  the  Test. — 1.  Have  each  child  write  at  the  top  of  the  regu- 
lar ruled  penmanship  paper  his  name,  age,  grade,  school,  and  the  name 
of  his  teacher  in  penmanship. 

2.  Instructions  should  be  given  very  carefully,  especially  to  the  lower 
grades.  When  children  have  pen  and  paper,  proceed  as  follows:  Say,  "I 
am  going  to  have  you  write  for  me  today.  First,  you  may  write  all  of  the 
capital  letters."  Allow  about  three  minutes  for  this  but  do  not  time  pupils 
closely.  Continue  with  the  timed  body-writing  on  the  same  sheet  after 
giving  the  following  instructions: 

"Soon  I  shall  ask  you  to  write  the  paragraph  about  penmanship  which 
you  learned  yesterday.  Write  it  as  you  would  write  a  composition  or  any 
ordinary  school  exercise.  Do  not  hurry  but  write  as  rapidly  and  as  well  as 
you  can.    Do  not  stop  to  make  erasures  or  correct  any  mistakes. 

"Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  If  you  finish  the  paragraph, 
write  it  over  again  and  keep  on  writing  until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  When  you 
fill  one  page  use  another. 
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"We  must  start  together  and  stop  together.  Lay  your  paper  on  your 
desk  in  position.  Have  pen  and  ink  ready.  When  I  say  'Get  ready',  ink 
your  pen  and  place  your  hand  and  paper  in  correct  position  to  write,  but 
do  not  begin  to  write  until  I  say  'Start'.  Then  all  begin  at  once.  When 
I  say  'Stop',  I  want  you  all  to  stop  at  once  and  raise  your  hands  so  that  I 
can  see  that  you  have  stopped." 

3.  Now  take  your  watch  and  when  the  second-hand  reaches  the  fifty- 
five-second  mark  say,  "Get  ready."  Exactly  at  the  sixty-second  mark  say 
"Start."    At  the  end  of  three  minutes  say,  "Stop,  hands  up." 

4.  Have  pupils,  who  are  capable  of  doing  so,  find  the  average  number 
of  letters  written  per  minute  and  indicate  the  number  plainly  in  pencil 
at  the  top  of  their  first  sheet.  There  are  72  letters  in  the  paragraph  for 
grades  three  and  four;  and  133  letters  in  the  paragraph  for  grades  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight.  The  score  for  speed  as  measured  in  number  of  letters 
written  per  minute  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  paragraph  by  the  number  of  times  the  paragraph  was  written,  adding 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  final  paragraph,  if  not  completed;  and  dividing 
the  total  number  of  letters  by  3.  Do  not  count  the  alphabet  of  capitals. 
The  room  teachers  should  verify  the  count  for  their  pupils.  Some  inaccur- 
acies were  discovered  in  the  former  test. 

5.  Allow  only  one  trial.    Collect  the  papers. 

Scoring  the  Test. — 1.  Examiners  will  take  the  papers  and  later, 
working  with  teachers  appointed  by  the  principal  for  this  purpose,  score  the 
papers  for  speed  as  follows: 

a.    Throw  together  all  of  the  papers  for  each  grade  without 
reference  to  room  or  A  and  B  classes. 

h.  Arrange  the  papers  for  each  grade  according  to  the  size 
of  the  scores,  with  the  lowest  on  top.  When  the  test  papers  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  the  score  of  the  middle  paper  is  the  approximate 
median  score.  For  example,  if  there  are  35  fourth-grade  papers 
the  score  of  the  eighteenth  paper  is  the  median  score.  If  there 
are  36  papers  the  median  score  is  half  way  between  the  score  on 
the  eighteenth  paper  and  the  score  on  the  nineteenth  paper, 
c.    Tabulate  the  results  for  speed  on  the  form  provided. 

2.  The  papers  will  be  scored  for  quality  at  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment of  measurements  and  standards  by  judges  specially  trained. 

Directions  for  Sending  in  Papers. — Send  score  sheet  for  speed  for  each 
grade  together  with  all  test  papers  arranged  in  order  of  speed,  by  grades, 
to  Room  623,  Commonwealth  Building,  on  Friday,  June  13,  or  Saturday,  June 
14.  Fasten  these  in  separate  parcels  without  rolling,  and  wrap  all  together 
in  a  strong  package. 

Director  of  Penmanship 
Denver  Public  Schools  Director  of  Measurements  and  Standards 

June  nine 

Nineteen  hundred  nineteen 
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Scoring  the  Specimens 

Speed  was  scored  in  the  various  buildings  and  the  results  re- 
turned with  the  specimens  to  the  office  of  the  director  of  measure- 
ments and  standards. 

The  choice  of  the  Starch  scale  for  measuring  quality  was  made 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  advantage  of  ready  comparison  of  our  results 
with  those  of  many  cities  which  have  used  the  Ayres  and  the  Thorn- 
dike  scales.  The  first  was  chosen  because  of  the  greater  accuracy 
in  the  values  of  the  samples,  and  because  the  values  were  obtained 
on  the  principle  which  we  wished  to  use  in  scoring:  "the  judgment 
of  general  merit  or  excellence  of  quality."  While  not  all  of  the 
samples  on  the  Starch  scale  are  of  the  business  style,  it  contains 
more  of  this  style  than  does  either  of  the  other  standards  mentioned. 
It  also  has  the  advantages  of  uniform  text,  including  the  capital 
letters. 

The  first  test  was  scored  for  quality  by  two  supply  teachers 
who  were  well  qualified  in  business  writing,  and  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  Denver  schools.  They  practiced  using  the  scale 
by  the  "ascending-descending"  method  until  their  judgments  on 
samples  made  at  different  times  were  fairly  consistent.  The  first 
two  days  of  actual  work  scoring,  the  two  judges  worked  together  on 
the  same  samples.  When  it  seemed  certain  that  their  ratings  had  a 
high  degree  of  correlation,  they  worked  independently. 

The  quality  of  the  second  test  was  scored  by  the  same  two 
judges  with  the  aid  of  the  director  of  penmanship  and  a  special 
teacher  of  penmanship.  The  ratings  by  those  well  qualified  to  de- 
tect the  movement  used  in  the  production  as  well  as  to  judge  form, 
alinement,  slant,  and  spacing,  would  probably  be  lower  in  the  use  of 
those  samples  on  the  scale  which  depart  farthest  from  the  business 
style  than  they  would  if  legibility  only  were  considered.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  purpose  was  to  set  standards  for 
use  in  Denver  schools  as  well  as  to  measure  achievement:  to  stand- 
ardize objectively  quality  and  speed  of  handwriting  on  the  basis  of 
actual  achievement  in  each  grade. 

Use  of  Results 

The  number  of  samples  scored  was  approximately  fifteen 
thousand  for  each  test.  After  the  results  of  the  March  test  were 
tabulated  scores  made  by  the  various  schools,  and  helpful  sugges- 
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tions  based  on  the  needs  as  indicated  by  the  study,  were  sent  to  the 
buildings  in  the  form  of  the  following  bulletin : 

BULLETIN  NUMBER  SEVENTY-EIGHT 
1918-1919 

To  Principals  and  Teachers: 

Results  of  Handwriting  Test 

1.  Tables  and  graphs  giving  comparison  of  quality  and  speed  of  hand- 
writing in  various  grades  and  schools  with  the  Starch  standards  are  here- 
with presented.  It  is  hoped  that  each  building  will  make  a  careful  study 
of  its  own  results  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  emphasis  should 
be  placed. 

2.  The  Denver  medians  fell  below  Dr.  Starch's  in  both  quality  and 
speed.  The  graph  for  Cheltenham  school  shows  approximately  normal  speed 
in  all  grades  excepting  the  third,  which  has  a  high  rate.  The  quality  in 
Cheltenham  is  especially  high  in  all  grades  but  third. 

3.  The  underlined  scores  in  the  tables  indicate  the  grades  which  de- 
parted one  step  or  more  from  the  Denver  median ;  for  example,  the  eighth 
grade  in  University  Park  is  high  in  quality  and  low  in  speed ;  the  eighth 
grade  of  Garden  Place  "is  high  in  speed  and  low  in  quality;  the  sixth  grade 
in  Berkeley  is  low  in  quality;  the  seventh  grade  in  Alcott  is  low  in  speed; 
the  eighth  grade  in  Mitchell  is  high  in  both  quality  and  speed. 

4.  Where  either  speed  or  quality  is  exceptionally  high,  careful  study 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  such  results  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  desirable  quality.  If  either  is  low,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  find  and  remove  the  underlying  cause.  Form  and  speed  should  be  given 
careful  attention:  neither  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Mr.  Zaner 
says,  "Form  without  speed  has  low  value;  speed  without  form  has  no  value." 

SUGGESTION'S  FROM   DIRECTOR  OF  PENMANSHIP 

A  second  test  will  be  given  in  about  ten  weeks  from  the  first.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  given  to  aid  in  bringing  up  the  standard: 

1.  Ovals  and  push  and  pull  exercises  should  be  given  in  one  and  two 
spaces  only.  Be  sure  of  correct  oval  form.  Round  exercises  will  not  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  good  writing;  vertical  ovals  lead  to  vertical  writing,  and 
extremely  slanting  ovals  to  writing  which  is  too  slant. 

2.  Review  capitals  frequently  in  sentence  and  paragraph  writing  sim- 
plifying both  in  the  lower  grades.  Emphasize  size  according  to  grade,  slant, 
spacing,  and  finish. 

3.  At  the  blackboard  give  a  little  practice  on  ovals,  compact  and  re- 
traced, and  capitals  O  and  C,,  using  the  phonograph,  march  time,  to  develop 
rhythm. 

4.  Pauses  are  a  means  to  an  end  and  should  not  be  overemphasized, 
especially  in  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight;  to  illustrate,  emphasize  pauses 
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at  end  of  a  word  rather  than  at  the  end  of  each  letter;  and  in  certain  parts 
of  letters;  such  as,  v,  w,  b,  z,  o,  t,  shoulder  of  r,  top  of  g,  y,  etc.,  where  the 
pause  is  an  aid  to  correct  formation  of  the  letter  without  greatly  retarding 
speed. 

5.  The  elements  contained  in  a  separate  letter  or  word  are  multiplied 
many  times  in  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  following  goals  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind: 

a.  Good  body,  hand,  and  paper  position. 

b.  Relaxation  of  the  writing  muscles. 

c.  Use  of  muscular  movement. 

d.  A  clear,  smooth  line  without  heavy  down  strokes. 

e.  Good  base  alignment  (writing  on  line). 

f.  Good  top  alignment  (correct  height  of  letters). 

g.  Good  initial  and  finishing  strokes. 

h.  Correct  spacing  of  letters  and  words. 

i.  Correct  degree  of  slant, 
j.     Uniformity  of  slant. 

k.    Correct  speed. 

1.     Good  letter  form. 

Director  of  Penmanship 

Director  of  Measurements  and  Standards 

Denver  Public  Schools 
April  twenty-two 
Nineteen  hundred  nineteen 


SCORES  IN  QUALITY  AND  SPEED 

Table  4.  Shownig  scores  in  quality  and  speed  in  each  school ;  grades  3,  4, 
and  5;  handwriting  test,  March  14,  1919. 

The  columns  headed  Q.  give  the  scores  for  quality,  and  the  columns 
headed  S.  the  scores  for  speed.  Scores  in  black-faced  type  depart  one  step 
or  more  from  the  Denver  median.) 


GRADE  III 

GRADE  IV 

GRADE  V 

Q. 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

  9.3 

29.6 

9.2 

35.1 

10.0 

51.6 

  8.7 

44  7 

9.4 

50.1 

10.0 

49.6 

  9.0 

28.3 

9.5 

36.6 

9.8 

55.0 

Boulevard  

  8.3 

25.0 

9.3 

38.9 

10.0 

49.5 

  9.5 

30.8 

9.8 

40.8 

11.2 

53.1 

  8.8 

33.6 

9.4 

44.7 

9.8 

50.5 

  8.9 

23.1 

8.8 

38.3 

9  2 

47.6 

  9.3 

27.1 

9.1 

35.9 

9.5 

47.5 

Cheltenham  

  8.8 

44.7 

9.8 

41.1 

11.5 

52.7 

Clayton  

  9.4 

23.6 

9.1 

45.9 

9.6 

52.3 

 "  8.9 

32.6 

9.1 

48.3 

9.9 

57.3 

  9.4 

22.1 

9.8 

36.6 

10  8 

48.0 

  8.7 

26.2 

9. 1 

45.3 

9  5 

51  6 
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Table  A — (Continued) 

GRADE  III  GRADE  IV  GRADE  V 


D. 

0 
V- 

0. 

q 

D.  0  Home  

8.8 

50  0 

9.3 

45.8 

9.6 

45.0 

Ebert  

9.0 

30.6 

9.2 

38.7 

9.5 

53.8 

Edison  

9.0 

26.8 

9.5 

41.7 

9.6 

48.  1 

Elmwood  

9  4 

25.5 

9  9 

32.6 

10.6 

43.5 

Emerson  

8.4 

29.4 

9.1 

43.0 

9  2 

53.6 

Evans  

9.6 

46.5 

9.8 

65.2 

Fairmont  

9.4 

38.7 

9.2 

39.4 

9.4 

63.7 

Fairview  

9.3 

45.6 

9.5 

40.8 

10  6 

40  .  8 

Franklin  

. . . .  8.8 

30.6 

9.6 

43.3 

10.6 

46.4 

9.2 

28.8 

9.6 

53.7 

10. 1 

55.2 

Garfield  

8.8 

32.7 

9.1 

40.8 

10.  8 

47.0 

Gilpin  

9.5 

27.8 

9.2 

43.8 

9.5 

46.0 

Glen  Park  

. . . .  8.8 

23  0 

9.4 

28  .  3 

8.9 

46.2 

8.4 

61.2 

9.3 

75  0 

Gove  

8.5 

38.5 

9.3 

44.4 

9.6 

60.8 

Grant  

. . . .  9.0 

36. 1 

9.4 

45.4 

11.7 

48.4 

Hyde  Park  

8.9 

33.4 

9.3 

33.9 

10.7 

46.5 

9.0 

40.0 

9.9 

46. 1 

10.5 

54.0 

Lincoln  

9.3 

29.6 

9.3 

39.8 

10.4 

57.5 

Logan  

8.4 

37.5 

9  0 

41. 1 

9.8 

54. 1 

Mitchell  

.   .  9.3 

33.8 

9.7 

46.7 

9.8 

59.3 

9.0 

25.0 

9.4 

34.3 

9.9 

44.0 

McKinley  

9.1 

32. 1 

9.2 

45. 1 

9.5 

62.7 

Montclair  

9  6 

43  7 

10.1 

42.1 

10.7 

53.3 

Myrtle  Hill  

8.8 

40.0 

9.7 

45.2 

10  0 

48.5 

Perry  

8.9 

42.5 

9.3 

53.5 

10.8 

57.5 

Park  Hill  

9  4 

27.9 

9.1 

43.5 

10.0 

42  8 

.  .   .  8.9 

30.3 

9.1 

45.0 

9.8 

46.6 

8.8 

31.5 

9.5 

39.5 

11.7 

43.4 

Smedley  

9.2 

23.9 

9.8 

43.9 

9.7 

45  7 

Steele  

9.2 

26.5 

9.4 

37  9 

10.3 

46.4 

Swansea  

  8.9 

20.9 

9  4 

35.6 

9.7 

47.0 

Twenty-fourth  Street 

9  1 

41  5 

9.3 

45. 4 

9.5 

21  1 

University  Park  

8.6 

34.3 

9.8 

56  1 

10.7 

49.3 

Valverde  

9.2 

25.8 

9.8 

34.0 

10.4 

48.0 

Vassar  

  8.8 

34.2 

8.8 

60  0 

9  6 

63.0 

Villa  Park  

8.8 

31.1 

10.1 

33.8 

9.6 

48.9 

9  7 

27.6 

10  1 

43.5 

9.6 

51.4 

Webfter  

10  2 

30.7 

10  1 

40.3 

10  4 

59.2 

Whittier  

9  4 

38.6 

9.4 

31  5 

10.3 

48.2 

8.6 

33.4 

9.2 

43.0 

9.2 

56.0 

Denver  Median  

9.0 

30.0 

9.4 

43.0 

9.9 

49.0 

9.7 

38.0 

10.3 

47.0 

10.9 

57.0 
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SCORES  IN  QUALITY  AND  SPEED 

Table  4 — (Continued) 

Showing  scores  in  quality  and  speed  in  each  school;  grades,  6,  7,  and  8; 
handwriting  test  March  14,  1919. 

GRADE  VI  GRADE  VII  GRADE  VIII 

Q.  S.  Q.  S.  Q.  S. 

Alcott   10.7  52.1  11.6  54.7  11.8  58.5 

Ashland   10.0  57.5  10.6  70.0  13.5  75.6 

Broadway   10.4  72.1  12.3  92.5 

Berkeley                                        9.7  59.3  11.7  67.1  13.0  70.0 

Boulevard   10.1  49.4  11.3  61.5  11.8  70.0 

Bromwell   11.3  88.5  12.1  75.5 

Bryant   11.4  50.8  12.0  62.3  11.8  54.5 

Byer.s   10.6  56.5  11.0  67.0  11.8  86.6 

Central   10.3  49.4  11.0  66.6  12.6  79.1 

Cheltenham   12.3  55.0  13.8  64.3  13.9  69.1 

Clayton   10.1  63.1  11.4  67.3  11.2  68.5 

Columbian   10.4  59.7  12.1  61.3  12.8  67.8 

Columbine   10.6  68.6  12.1  48.5  12.8  80.6 

Corona   10.4  59.1  11.2  66.3  13.0  70.4 

D.  O.  Home   11.5  42.5 

Ebert   10.5  60.2  10.3  73.6  11.7  82.8 

Edison   10.5  60.7  11.4  57.8  12.3  65.8 

Elmwood   11.0  51.6  12.1  61.2  12.6  63.1 

Emerson                                        9.9  60.2  11.1  50.8  13.8  52  5 

Evans   10.1  63.6  10.8  74.2  11.6  77.7 

Fairmont   10.3  75.8  10.4  63.0  12.4  73.8 

Franklin   10.4  50.0  11.1  73.1  13.6  71.7 

Garden  Place   10.2  82.8  11.5  80.6  10.6  93.3 

Garfield   11.5  52.5  11.3  80.0  11.5  70.0 

Gilpin                                           9.9  51.7  10.8  56.0  11.4  75.0 

Gove   10.0  59.5  11.2  62.5  11.4  72.2 

Grant   12.3  52.3  13  6  71.6  11.8  76.3 

Hyde  Park   10.0  50.2  11.3  58.0  13.5  70.0 

Ironton   10.7  66.6 

Lincoln   10.4  54.1  10.9  61.7  11.6  55.3 

Logan                                           9  7  66.0  10.7  75.3  11.7  80  6 

Mitchell   10.4  70.4  11.4  80.5  12.9  88  0 

Milton     11.3  53.3  12.4  68.8  12.3  65.5 
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Table  4 — (Continued) 

GRADE  VI  GRADE  VII  GRADE  VIII 


Q 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

10 

.4 

63.6 

11.5 

72  3 

10  7 

72.5 

10 

.4 

62.5 

10.0 

69.2 

13.8 

75.0 

Myrtle  Hill  

12 

1 

48.6 

11.8 

60.0 

13  0 

61.6 

Perry  

12 

4 

72.0 

Park  Hill  

10 

6 

50.6 

9 

.9 

58.5 

11.8 

75.0 

12 

.0 

59.1 

12  2 

50.8 

13.5 

72.3 

10 

.  5 

47.6 

11.8 

55.0 

13  1 

60.9 

Steele  

11 

7 

55.2 

11.5 

63.7 

10 

3 

60  0 

11.3 

61.2 

11.9 

69.5 

Twenty-fourth  Street  

9 

.7 

55.0 

Urjiversity  Park 

10 

7 

50.8 

13.6 

61.6 

14.9 

51.0 

Valverde 

10 

7 

51.2 

11.3 

74.0 

11.4 

63.5 

10 

3 

65.0 

9.9 

78.7 

11.4 

77.5 

Villa  Park  

10 

0 

54.2 

10.5 

75.6 

11.7 

73.9 

10 

9 

71  4 

12  5 

62.5 

11.7 

80.0 

12. 

9 

60.5 

Whittier  

....  10. 

9 

49.5 

10.9 

57.8 

11.7 

76.2 

■  10. 

2 

67  4 

10.8 

64.0 

10  5 

68.3 

4 

58.0 

11.3 

64.0 

11.9 

72.0 

.4 

65.0 

12.0 

75  0 

12.5 

83.0 
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The  following  graphs  are  some  of  the  studies  which  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  corps  with  the  results  of  the  first  test. 
The  speed  in  each  case  is  "letters  written  per  minute" ;  the  quality 
from  the  Starch  scale.  Speed  is  read  from  the  left  side,  quality  from 
the  right  side  of  graphs. 


Speed 


Grade  3 


5        6        7  8 

Qualify 
Speed 


Black,  Denver 
Reef.  Starch 


Figure  13.  Showing  results  of  Denver  March  test  with  Starch  scale. 
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r  '° 

bradc  3 


6 

Qucr//ty 
Speed 


Figure  14. 


Black,  Denver 
fibet  Chc/fenham 

Comparing  the  median  attained  in  Cheltenham  School  with  the 
Denver  median:  March  test. 


Figure  14  indicates  regular  improvement  from  grade  to  grade 
in  both  speed  and  quality  in  Cheltenham  school,  with  the  exception 
of  very  high  rate  and  slightly  low  quality  in  Grade  3.  In  all  grades 
above  the  fourth,  the  quality  is  exceptionally  high,  while  the  median 
for  speed  continues  quite  near  the  Denver  median. 
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Grade  3 


6 

Quaffy 
Speed 


B/acM  Denver 
Reef,  Garden  Place 

Figure  15.    Comparing  the  median  attained  in  Garden  Place*  School  with 
the  Denver  median:  March  test. 

Figure  15  illustrates  a  school  with  high  rate.  The  quality  is 
below  the  Denver  median  in  Grades  6  and  8.  The  uneven  character 
of  the  curves  shows  need  for  careful  supervision. 

No  more  stress  was  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  improving  the 
writing  than  is  indicated  in  bulletin  numbered  seventy-eight,  and 
no  increase  was  made  in  amount  of  time  given  to  handwriting  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  two  tests.  The  improvement  in  scores  as  shown 
by  tables  and  graphs  relating  to  the  second  test  is  partially  due  to 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  pupils,  and  the  greater  precision  with 
which  the  second  test  was  given,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
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first  one.  A  large  share  of  the  improvement  must,  however,  be  due 
to  the  critical  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupils  aroused  by  the  first  test 
toward  results  of  instruction  and  intelligent  practice;  to  the  desire 
to  grow  if  growth  were  to  be  measured ;  and  to  attention  given  to  the 
specific  deficiencies  in  handwriting  of  pupils  as  indicated  by  the  first 
test. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  two  tests  in  rela- 
tion to  growth.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  second  test  the  quality 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  Starch  standard  in  every  grade,  and  that  the 
three  lower  grades  exceeded  the  speed  standard  while  the  three  upper 
grades  failed  to  attain  it. 

PROGRESS  IN  HANDWRITING 
Second  Semester,  1918-1919 
Table  5.    Showing  gain  in  speed  and  quality  of  handwriting  in  each 
grade,  from  March  14  to  June  12,  1919. 


Quality 


Grades 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Starch  

0.7 

10.3 

10.9 

11.4 

12  0 

12.5 

Denver,  June  12  

9.0 
9.9 

9.4 
10.  3 

9.9 
11.0 

10.4 
11.6 

11.3 

12.5 

11.9 
13.3 

Improvement  

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

Speed 

Grades 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

38 

47 

57 

65 

75 

83 

30.0 
40.7 

43 
50.6 

49 
57.1 

58 

63.8 

64 
73 

72 

79.4 

Improvement  

10.7 

7.6 

8.1 

5.8 

9 

7.4 
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A  more  complete  study  of  the  results  of  the  tests  is  given  in 
the  following  bulletin  which  was  sent  to  all  buildings. 
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BULLETIN  NUMBER  THIRTY-ONE 
1919-1920 

To  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Penmanship  • 

Handwriting  Test 

1.  The  results  of  the  second  handwriting  test  are  given  herewith.  The 
marked  improvement  shown  is  gratifying.  The  department  of  penmanship, 
working  with  the  department  of  measurements  and  standards,  is  formulating 
a  Denver  scale  of  handwriting  which  will  place  in  every  teacher's  hands  an 
objective  measure  by  which  careful  diagnosis  of  the  results  of  instruction 
can  be  made  by  the  individual  teacher.  It  is  suggested  that  each  teacher 
study  and  compare  the  results  of  the  two  tests.  A  study  of  the  scores  of  your 
building  will  show  whether  speed,  quality,  or  both,  should  receive  attention. 

2.  One  of  the  most  important  results  which  will  eventually  follow  from  a 
continued  study  such  as  the  present  one  is  a  rapid  but  thorough  diagnosis  of 
needs  of  individual  students  and  classes.  Time  may  be  wasted  in  careless 
repetition,  or  there  may  be  over-development  at  any  age  by  too  great  pressure 
on  a  subject  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects.  The  following  study  prepared 
by  Miss  Brown  shows  very  irregular  improvement  from  grade  to  grade  in 
certain  Denver  classes  and  schools.  The  results  of  the  tests  of  any  school  may 
be  compared  with  the  standards  in  the  same  way  and  the  findings  used  to 
advantage  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  work. 

3.  A  careful  study  of  the  papers  shows  that  the  following  points  should 
be  emphasized: 

a.  Uniform  size  of  capitals. 

b.  Pupils  should  write  their  own  names  better. 

c.  Correct  initial  and  ending  strokes. 

d.  Correct  height  of  letters. 

e.  Lines  should  be  smooth  and  firm. 

f.  Uniform  slant  and  spacing. 

The  splendid  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Bulletins  which  have  been  issued  have  suggestions  which  will  enable 
us  to  overcome  our  difficulties. 

Director  of  Penmanship 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent 

Denver  Public  Schools 
September  Twenty-Six 
Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen 
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Table  6.  Showing  improvement  in  quality  of  handwriting  from  grade 
to  grade  in  all  classes,  as  shown  by  tests  given  March  14,  1919,  and  June 
9,  1919. 


Starch 
Improvement 

Denver 
Greatest 
Improvement 

Denver 
Median 
Improvement 

Denver 
Lea?t 
Improvement 

Test  Test 
I  II 

Test  Test 
I  II 

Test  Test 
I  II 

From  Grade  3  to  Grade  4 
From  Grade  4  to  Grade  5 
From  Grade  5  to  Grade  0 
From  Grade  6  to  Grade  7 
From  Grade  7  to  Grade  8 

.6 
.6 
.5 

.6 
.5 

1.3  1.8 
2.3  2.7 
2.5  3.2 
2.9  2.8 
3.2  3.1 

.4  .4 
.5  .8 
.5+  .6 
.9  1.0 
.8  .8 

-  .6 

-  .5          -  .6 

-  .7  -2.0 
-2.0          -  .7 
-1.8  -10 

Improvement  I  points 
2.5 


QUALITY 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


+.5 


-.5 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

 ^  

\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

\ 

— \ — 



/ 

\ 

\  \ 
\  \ 

s 

\ 

\ 

\ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

 L  

— x 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

/ 

/ 

Grade  3io4 


4  to 5  5to6  6 to  7 

Starch,  School  X,  School  Y 


7/08 


Figure  17.  Showing  irregularity  of  improvement  in  quality  from  grade 
to  grade.  Note  the  constancy  of  improvement  from  grade  to  grade  in  quality 
as  shown  by  the  Starch  standard. 
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Table  7.  Showing  improvement  in  speed  of  handwriting  from  grade  to 
grade  in  all  classes,  as  shown  by  tests  given  March  14,  1919,  and  June  9,  1919. 


Starch 
Improvement 

Denver 
Greatest 
Improvement 

Denver 
Median 
Improvement 

Denver 
Least 
Improvement 

Test 
I 

Test 
II 

Test 
I 

Test 
TI 

Test 
I 

Test 
II 

From  Grade  3  to  Grade  4 

9. 

25.8 

30.0 

10.0 

12.2 

-7.1 

-10.2 

From  Grade  4  to  Grade  5 

10. 

24.3 

51.5 

0.7 

7.5 

-24 . 3 

-10.9 

From  Grade  5  to  Grade  6 

8. 

35.4 

30.4 

6.1 

6.7 

-  3.4 

-12.1 

From  Grade  6  to  Grade  7 

10. 

27.5 

25.5 

8.6 

8.7 

-20 . 1 

31 

From  Grade  7  to  Grade  8 

8. 

35.1 

21.5 

5.6 

5  0 

-10.5 

12.8 

Improvement  *  points  SPEED 


+5 


0 


-5 
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 L 
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•-'  / 
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-f  

t 

Grade  3to  4  4  to  5  5to6  6to7  7to8 

 Starch,  School  X,   School  Y 


Figure  18.  Showing  irregularity  of  improvement  in  speed  from  grade 
to  grade.  Note  the  constancy  of  improvement  from  grade  to  grade  in  speed 
as  shown  by  the  Starch  standard. 
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Table  8.  Showing  scores  in  quality  and  speed  in  each  school;  grades  3, 
4,  and  5.  (The  columns  headed  Q.  give  the  scores  for  quality  and  the 
columns  headed  S.  the  scores  for  speed.  The  upper  score  is  of  test  March  14; 
the  lower,  June  9.) 

GRADE  III  GRADE  IV  GRADE  V 


Q. 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

Q. 

S. 

Medians-  Denver  June  9 

9  9 

40  .  7 

10. 3 

50. 6 

11.0 

57. 1 

Starch  

9.7 

38.0 

10.3 

47.0 

10.9 

57.0 

Alcott  

9.3 

29 . 6 

9.2 

35 . 1 

10 . 0 

51 . 6 

9.0 

30.3 

9.5 

45.3 

10.7 

59.0 

44 . 7 

9.4 

50. 1 

10 . 0 

49 . 6 

9.0 

45.7 

9.9 

49.7 

10.7 

57.7 

28. 3 

9 . 5 

36.  6 

9.8 

55 . 0 

9.3 

37.5 

9.3 

50.6 

10.4 

41.8 

Boulevard  

.  .  8.3 

25 . 0 

9 . 3 

38. 9 

10  0 

49 . 5 

8.8 

33.7 

8.8 

47.2 

11.0 

52.5 

T5  .„11 

30 . 8 

9 . 8 

40 . 8 

11- 

to  1 

10.7 

47.0 

10.3 

36.8 

11  5 

88.3 

33 . 6 

9.4 

44. 7 

9.8 

50 . 5 

9.6 

53. 1 

10. 1 

47.7 

11.9 

55.0 

23 . 1 

8. 8 

38 . 3 

9 . 2 

At  ft 

9.6 

26.3 

9.0 

47.0 

10.5 

49.5 

27 . 1 

9 . 1 

35 . 9 

O  K 

y .  o 

9.6 

42.2 

9.9 

52.0 

10.5 

55.9 

44 . 7 

9. 8 

41 . 1 

11.5 

ro  n 

D4  .  1 

10.9 

43.8 

10.9 

51.1 

11.3 

56.0 

Clav  ton  

,  .  .  9.4 

23 . 6 

9 . 1 

45 . 9 

9. 6 

52 . 3 

10.0 

25.5 

9.8 

41 . 7 

10.7 

53.3 

32 . 6 

9. 1 

48 . 3 

9 . 9 

KT  1 
Ol  .  O 

10.  2 

39 . 6 

11.3 

42 . 9 

11.3 

62 . 0 

9  4 

22.1 

9.8 

36.6 

10.8 

48.0 

10.5 

35.8 

10.0 

38.4 

11  1 

51.4 

8.7 

26.2 

9.1 

45.3 

9.5 

51.6 

10.0 

46.7 

10.8 

60.4 

11.4 

60.1 

D.  0.  Home  

...  8.8 

50.0 

9.3 

45.8 

9.6 

45.0 

9.4 

50.5 

9.3 

62.5 

11.3 

55.0 

Ebert  

9.0 

30.6 

9.2 

38.7 

9.5 

53.8 

10.5 

51.6 

10.3 

50.0 

11.1 

59.3 

9.0 

26.8 

9.5 

41.7 

9.6 

48.1 

9.5 

31.8 

9.6 

46.7 

9.7 

56.0 

9.4 

25.5 

9.9 

32.6 

10.6 

43.5 

10.5 

31.5 

11.3 

49.4 

11.4 

58.8 
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Table  8 — (Continued) 
GRADE  III  GRADE  IV  GRADE  V 


Q 

S. 

Q 

S. 

Q- 

S. 

Medians:   Denver,  June  9 

9.9 

40.7 

10.3 

50.6 

11.0 

57.1 

Starch  

9.7 

38.0 

10.3 

47.0 

10.9 

57.0 

Emerson 

8  4 

29.4 

9.1 

43.0 

9.2 

53.6 

9.9 

45.8 

10.3 

45.2 

9.9 

62.4 

Evans 

9.6 

46.5 

9.8 

65  .  2 

9.9 

34.2 

10.3 

48.3 

10.3 

61.7 

Fairmont 

9  4 

38.7 

9.2 

39.4 

9.4 

63  .  7 

10.6 

36.0 

11.3 

55.0 

11.1 

62.8 

Fairview 

9  3 

45.6 

9.5 

40.8 

10.  6 

40.8 

10.1 

31.2 

10.5 

36.6 

11.5 

42.7 

Franklin 

8  8 

30. 6 

9.6 

43.3 

10.  6 

46.4 

9.6 

43.3 

10.2 

59.6 

10.3 

63.3 

Garden  Place 

9  2 

28.8 

9.6 

53  .  7 

10. 1 

55.  2 

10.0 

39.5 

10.8 

55.7 

10.9 

72.0 

Garfield 

8  8 

32. 7 

9. 1 

40  .  8 

10.  8 

47.0 

9.4 

35.4 

11.0 

43.7 

11.3 

48.8 

Gil  in 

9  5 

27.8 

9.2 

43  8 

9  5 

46. 0 

9.2 

36.7 

9.0 

53.5 

10.4 

53.0 

Glen  Park 

8  8 

23.0 

9.4 

28.3 

9.7 

50.0 

10.3 

57.5 

Globeville 

8  9 

46.2 

8.4 

61.2 

9.3 

75.0 

10.0 

40.7 

10.3 

52.5 

11.3 

60.0 

Gove 

8  5 

38.5 

9.3 

44.4 

9.  6 

60.  8 

10.0 

35.9 

10.0 

52.0 

11.6 

55.3 

Grant 

9  0 

36 . 1 

9.4 

45.4 

11.7 

48.  4 

8.9 

43.1 

10.7 

51.0 

11.5 

65.7 

Hyde  Park 

8  9 

33.4 

9  3 

33.9 

10. 7 

46. 5 

9.8 

47.9 

10.2 

45.4 

10.6 

56.5 

Ironton 

9  0 

40.0 

9.9 

46. 1 

10  5 

54.0 

10.4 

44.0 

10.8 

50.0 

12.3 

55.fi 

O  *} 

29  6 

39 . 8 

10 . 4 

07  . 0 

9.8 

48.4 

9.9 

47.2 

111 

57.0 

8.4 

37.5 

9.0 

41. 1 

9.8 

54.  1 

9.6 

44  2 

9.4 

54.4 

112 

53.1 

Mitchell  

9.3 

33.8 

9.7 

46.7 

9.8 

59.3 

10.3 

38.5 

10.3 

41  .6 

10.9 

50.7 

Milton  

9.0 

25.0 

9.4 

34.3 

9.9 

44.0 

9.2 

38.3 

9.4 

52.5 

9.7 

62.8 

McKinley  

9.1 

32.  1 

9.2 

45.1 

9.5 

62.7 

10.0 

33.6 

10.2 

43,8 

113 

55,  (i 
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Table  8 — (Continued) 

GRADE  III  GRADE  IV  GRADE  V 


S. 

S. 

y. 

S. 

Medians:  Denver,  June  9 

9.9 

40.7 

10.3 

50.6 

11.0 

57.1 

Starch  

9.7 

38.0 

10.3 

47.0 

10.9 

57.0 

Montclair  

9.6 

43.7 

10.1 

42.1 

10.7 

53.3 

10.3 

31.6 

10.3 

61.6 

10.5 

60.0 

Myrtle  Hill  

8.8 

40.0 

9.7 

45.2 

10.0 

48.5 

10.6 

45.0 

9.8 

58.8 

9.8 

74.4 

8.9 

42.5 

9.3 

53.5 

10.8 

57.5 

9.9 

40.0 

10.4 

55.8 

10.7 

62.5 

Park  Hill  

9.4 

27.9 

9.1 

43.5 

10.0 

42.8 

10.2 

36.0 

10.6 

50.0 

10.9 

49.7 

Reynolds  

9.3 

41.2 

10.6 

51.6 

11.1 

63.3 

Sheridan  

8.9 

30.3 

9.1 

45.0 

9.8 

46.6 

8.6 

48.7 

10.0 

52.0 

10.9 

57.5 

Sherman  

8.8 

31.5 

9.5 

39.5 

11.7 

43.4 

9.9 

47.5 

10.5 

50.3 

11.4 

57.8 

Smedley  

9  2 

23.9 

9.8 

43.9 

9.7 

45.7 

9.0 

51.0 

10.6 

46.2 

11.0 

56.3 

Steele  

9.2 

26.5 

9.4 

37.9 

10.3 

46.4 

10.2 

36.0 

9.9 

52.0 

11.4 

49.4 

Swansea  

8.9 

20.9 

9.4 

35.6 

9.7 

47.0 

9.4 

37.0 

9.5 

49.2 

10.5 

56.6 

Twenty-fourth  Street 

9  1 

41.5 

9.3 

45.4 

9.5 

21.1 

10.1 

40.8 

10.3 

54.0 

10.5 

51.2 

University  Park 

8  6 

34.3 

9.8 

56.1 

10.7 

49.3 

8.8 

44.1 

9.7 

57.5 

12.4 

46.6 

Valverde 

9  2 

25.8 

9.8 

34.0 

10.4 

48.0 

9.7 

37.0 

10.3 

43.5 

11.6 

46.3 

Vassar 

8  8 

34.2 

8.8 

60.0 

9.6 

63.0 

9.7 

40.0 

9.5 

52.5 

10.5 

65.7 

Villti  Par-lr 

O  Q 

ol .  1 

in  i 

33  8 

9.6 

48.9 

10.2 

44.0 

10.3 

69.4 

11.0 

78.1 

Washington  

9.7 

27.6 

10.1 

43.5 

9.6 

51.4 

10.3 

38.0 

11.3 

57.5 

10.7 

57.1 

10.2 

30.7 

10.1 

40.3 

10.4 

59.2 

10.2 

43.3 

10.4 

52.6 

10.8 

64.2 

Whittier  

9.4 

38.6 

9.4 

31.5 

10.3 

48.2 

10.0 

48.2 

10.5 

50.4 

11.5 

58.2 

Wyman  

8.6 

33.4 

9.2 

43.0 

9.2 

56.0 

9-2 

45.5 

9.9 

63.7 

10.5 

64.2 
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Table  8  (Continued).  Showing  scores  in  quality  and  speed  in  each  school; 
grades  6,  7,  and  8.  (The  columns  headed  Q.  give  the  scores  for  quality,  and 
the  columns  headed  S.  the  scores  for  speed.  The  upper  score  is  of  test  March 
14;  the  lower,  June  9.) 

GRADE  VI  GRADE  VII  GRADE  VIII 


q 
o. 

Q 

Medians:  Denver,  June  9 

11.6 

63.8 

12.5 

73.0 

13 

.3 

79.4 

Starch  

11.4 

65.0 

12.0 

75.0 

12 

5 

83.0 

Alcott  

10.7 

52.1 

11.6 

54.7 

11 

8 

58.5 

11.8 

59.3 

12.9 

64.4 

12 

3 

81.0 

Ashland  

10.0 

57.5 

10.6 

70.0 

13 

5 

75.6 

11.6 

65.0 

13.6 

72.3 

13 

5 

77.9 

Broadway  

10.4 

72.1 

12 

.3 

92.5 

10.2 

84.6 

13 

3 

84.8 

9.7 

59.3 

11.7 

67.1 

13 

.0 

70.0 

11.0 

51.0 

12.5 

71.1 

15 

.5 

58.3 

Boulevard  

10.1 

49.4 

11.3 

61.5 

11 

.8 

70.0 

10.5 

54.7 

12.4 

62.1 

12 

.5 

75.0 

Bromwell  

11.3 

88.5 

12.1 

75.5 

11.8 

110.0 

13.2 

79.0 

Bryant  

11.4 

50.8 

12.0 

62.3 

11 

.8 

54.5 

13.0 

56.3 

13.9 

69.1 

13 

.0 

73.4 

10.6 

56.5 

11.0 

67.0 

11 

.8 

86.6 

11.6 

61.0 

12.0 

74.1 

12 

.8 

75.0 

Central  

10  3 

49.4 

11.0 

66.6 

12. 

6 

79. 1 

11.3 

66.4 

11.6 

71.2 

13 

6 

77.0 

Cheltenham  

12  3 

55.0 

13.8 

64.3 

13 

9 

69. 1 

11.9 

63.8 

14.7 

76.2 

15 

.7 

87.6 

Clayton  

10. 1 

63. 1 

11.4 

67.3 

11 

.2 

68.5 

10.9 

59.8 

12.4 

73.0 

13 

.4 

82.6 

Columbian  

10.4 

59.7 

12.1 

61.3 

12 

8 

67.8 

12.0 

65.5 

14.2 

69.7 

14 

.4 

74.4 

Columbine  

10.6 

68.6 

12.1 

48.5 

12 

.8 

80.6 

11.4 

63.3 

13.8 

74.4 

13 

4 

80.3 

Corona  

10.4 

59. 1 

11.2 

66.3 

13 

0 

70.4 

11.7 

67.7 

12.6 

72.2 

13 

0 

81.3 

D.  O.  Home  

11.5 

42.5 

12.0 

55.0 

Ebert  

10  5 

60.2 

JO. 3 

73 . 6 

11 

7 

82.8 

11. 0 

56.5 

11.7 

82.0 

12 

6 

74.0 

Edison  

10.5 

60.7 

11.4 

57.8 

12. 

3 

65.8 

12.1 

62.8 

12.6 

61.6 

13. 

1 

68.7 

100 
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Table  8 — (Continued) 

GRADE  VI  GRADE  VII  GRADE  VIII 


a, 

Q 

S 

Q 

S 

Medians:  Denver,  June  9  

11 

6 

63. 

8 

12. 

5 

73. 

0 

13 

3 

79. 

4 

Starch  

11 

4 

65. 

0 

12. 

0 

75. 

0 

12 

5 

83. 

0 

Eimwood  

11 

0 

51. 

6 

12. 

1 

61. 

2 

12. 

6 

63. 

1 

11. 

6 

65. 

7 

13. 

7 

77. 

6 

15. 

2 

68. 

3 

Emerson  

9 

9 

60 

2 

11. 

1 

50. 

8 

13 

8 

52 

5 

11. 

0 

68. 

6 

12 

9 

66. 

2 

12. 

9 

84. 

1 

Evans    

10 

1 

63 

6 

10 

8 

74 

2 

11 

6 

77 

,7 

11 

7 

69. 

4 

12 

.6 

75 

9 

12 

8 

76 

6 

Fairmont  

10 

3 

75. 

8 

10. 

4 

63. 

0 

12 

4 

73 

8 

n 

6 

68. 

4 

11. 

7 

73. 

8 

13. 

5 

85. 

0 

Franklin  

10 

,4 

50 

0 

11 

1 

73 

1 

13. 

6 

71. 

7 

10 

.9 

83 

.9 

12 

.1 

70 

.7 

13 

.0 

83 

.8 

Garden  Place  

10. 

2 

82. 

8 

11. 

5 

80. 

6 

10. 

6 

93. 

3 

n. 

7 

72. 

1 

12. 

0 

74. 

3 

12. 

5 

89. 

3 

Garfield  

n 

.5 

52 

5 

11. 

3 

80. 

0 

11. 

5 

70 

0 

12 

0 

58. 

3 

13 

2 

77. 

5 

14. 

0 

80 

0 

xilpin  

9 

9 

51 

7 

10 

S 

56. 

0 

11 

4 

75 

0 

10 

4 

62. 

5 

11 

4 

71 

8 

11 

7 

72 

.  5 

G  ove  

10 

.0 

59 

5 

11 

2 

62 

5 

11 

4 

72 

2 

11 

.8 

60 

3 

12 

.8 

66 

3 

12 

9 

80 

1 

Grant  

12 

.3 

52 

3 

13 

.6 

71 

.6 

11 

.8 

76 

3 

11 

.2 

57 

.9 

12 

.9 

66 

.3 

13 

.8 

70 

9 

Hyde  Park 

10 

.0 

50 

.2 

11 

.3 

58 

0 

13 

.5 

70 

0 

11 

.1 

53 

.7 

11 

.9 

64 

.0 

12 

.7 

68 

.7 

Ironton 

10 

.7 

66 

6 

11 

5 

65. 

8 

Lincoln 

10 

.4 

54 

1 

10 

9 

61 

.7 

11 

6 

55 

3 

11 

.4 

85 

2 

12 

3 

85 

5 

13 

4 

94 

.0 

i 

OO 

U 

1  n 

1  O 

0 

1 1 

80 

6 

10 

.9 

66 

3 

12 

0 

75 

5 

12 

.0 

76 

.6 

Mitchell  

10 

.4 

70 

4 

11 

4 

80 

5 

12 

.9 

88 

0 

13 

.2 

77 

1 

12 

2 

86 

1 

13 

3 

94 

7 

Milton  

11 

3 

53 

3 

12 

4 

68 

8 

12 

.3 

65 

5 

10 

9 

64 

0 

13 

0 

80. 

6 

13 

.4 

85 

0 

ilcKinley  

10 

4 

63. 

6 

11. 

5 

72. 

3 

10. 

7 

72. 

5 

12 

1 

61. 

1 

12. 

4 

75. 

4 

12. 

9 

79. 

4 

Montclair  

10 

.4 

62 

.5 

10 

.6 

69 

2 

13 

.8 

75 

0 

11 

,9 

49 

5 

11 

7 

75 

0 

14 

1 

87, 

5 
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Table  8 — (Continued) 

GRADE  VI 

GRADE  VII 

GRADE 

VIII 

Q.  S. 

Q.  S. 

Q. 

s. 

Medians:   Denver,  June  9 

11.6  63.8 

12.5  73.0 

13.3 

79.4 

Starch  

11.4  65.0 

12.0  75.0 

12.5 

83.0 

Myrtle  Hill  

12.1 

48 

6 

11 

8 

60 

0 

13 

.0 

61.6 

1  o .  u 

fit; 

n 

.  u 

1  o 

Q 

.  O 

fit; 
oo 

n 

,  i 

1  A 

2 

80  5 

Perry  

12.4 

72. 

0 

±  i .  y 

fii 

fi 
o 

Park  Hill  

10.6 

50. 

6 

11  9 
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SPEED  OF  HANDWRITING,  LETTERS  PER  MINUTE 
TABLE  9.    Showing  schools  arranged  in  order  of  scores  in  speed,  Test, 
June  9,  1919. 


GRADE  III 


Starch  Median'.   38 . 0 

Bryant   53.1 

Ebert   51.6 

Smedley   51.0 

D.  O.  Home   50.5 

Glen  Park   50  .0 

Sheridan   48.7 

Lincoln   48.4 

Whittier   48.2 

Hyde  Park   47.9 

Sherman   47.5 

Bromwell   47.0 

Corona   46.7 

Emerson   45.8 

Ashland   45.7 

Wyman   45.5 

Myrtle  Hill   45.0 

Logan   44.2 

University  Park   44 . 1 

Villa  Park   44.0 

Ironton   44 . 0 

Cheltenham   43.8 

Franklin   43.3 

Webster   43.3 

Grant   43.1 

Central   42.2 

Reynolds   41.2 

Twenty-fourth  Sreet . .  40 . 8 

Globeville   40.7 

Vassar   40.0 

Perry   40.0 

Columbian   39.6 

Garden  Place   39.5 

Mitchell   38.5 

Milton   38.3 

Washington   38.0 

Berkeley   37.5 

Swansea   37.0. 

Valverde   37.0 

Gilpin   36.7 

6teele   36.0 

Park  Hill   36  .0 

Fairmont   36.0 

Aaron  Gove   35.9 

Columbine   35.8 

Garfield   35.4 

Evans   34.2 

Boulevard   33.7 

McKinley   33.6 

Edison   31.8 

MontclSir   31.6 

Elmwood   31.5 

Fairview   31.2 

Alcott   30.3 

Byers   26.3 

Clayton   25.5 


GRADE  IV 


Starch  Median   47.0 

Villa  Park   69  .4 

Wyman   63.7 

D.  O.  Home   62  .5 

Montclair   61.6 

Corona   60.4 

Franklin   59.6 

Myrtle  Hill   58.8 

University  Park   57 . 5 

Glen  Park   57.5 

Washington   57.5 

Perry   55.8 

Garden  Place   55.7 

Fairmont   55.0 

Logan   54.4 

Twenty-fourth  Street .  54 . 0 

Gilpin   53.5 

Webster   52.6 

Milton   52.5 

Vassar   52.5 

Globeville   52.5 

Steele   52.0 

Central   52.0 

Aaron  Gove   52.0 

Sheridan   52.0 

Reynolds   51.6 

Cheltenham   51.1 

Grant   51.0 

Berkeley   50.6 

Whittier   50.4 

Sherman   50.3 

Ebert   50.0 

Park  Hill   50  .0 

Ironton   50.0 

Ashland   49  .7 

Elmwood   49.4 

Swansea   49.2 

Evans   48.3 

Bryant   47.7 

Lincoln   47.2 

Boulevard   47.2 

Byers   47.0 

Edison   46.7 

Smedley   46.2 

Hyde  Park   45  .4 

Alcott   45.3 

Emerson   45.2 

McKinley   43.8 

Garfield   43.7 

Valverde   43.5 

Columbian   42.9 

Clayton   41.7 

Mitchell   41.6 

Columbine   38.4 

Bromwell   36.8 

Fairview   36.6 


GRADE  V 

Starch  Median   57  ° 

Bromwell   88. 3 

Villa  Park   78. 1 

Myrtle  Hill   74. 4 

Garden  Place   72.° 

Grant   65. 7 

Vassar   65. 7 

Wyman   64. 2 

Webster   64. 2 

Franklin   63. 3 

Reynolds   63. 3 

Milton   62.8 

Fairmont   62.8 

Perry   62.5 

Emerson   62.4 

Columbian   62.0 

Evans   61.7 

Corona   60.1 

Montclair   60.0 

Globeville   60.0 

Ebert   59.3 

Alcott   59.0 

Elmwood   58.8 

Whittier   58.2 

Sherman   57.8 

Ashland   57.7 

Sheridan   57.5 

Washington   57.1 

Lincoln   57.0 

Swansea   56.6 

Hyde  Park   56.5 

Smedley   56.3 

Edison   56.0 

Cheltenham   56.0 

Central   55.9 

McKinley   55.6 

Ironton   55.6 

Aaron  Gove   55. 3 

D.  O.  Home   55.0 

Bryant   55.0 

Clayton   53.3 

Logan   53.1 

Gilpin   53.0 

Boulevard   52.5 

Columbine   51.4 

Twenty-fourth  Street.  51.2 

Mitchell   50.7 

Park  Hill   49.7 

Byers   49.5 

Steele   49.4 

Garfield   48.8 

University  Park   46.6 

Valverde   46.3 

Fairview   42.7 

Berkeley   41.8 
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Table  9 — (Continued) 


GRADE  VI 

Starch  Median   65  .0 

Bromwell  110.0 

Lincoln   85.2 

Franklin   83.9 

Twenty-fourth  Street.  81 . 6 

Mitchell   77.1 

Webster   73.8 

Wyman   72.8 

Garden  Place   72.1 

Reynolds   70.0 

Evans   69.4 

Emerson   68.6 

Fairmont   68.4 

Corona   67.7 

Vassar   66.4 

Central   66  4 

Logan   66.3 

Whittier   66.3 

Villa  Park   66.0 

Ironton   65.8 

Sherman   65.8 

Elm  wood   65.7 

Columbian   65 . 5 

Ashland   65.0 

Myrtle  Hill   65.0 

Milton   64.0 

Cheltenham   63.8 

Columbine   63.3 

Smedley   63  .0 

Edison   62.8 

Gilpin   62  .5 

Perry   61.6 

McKinley   61.1 

Byers   61.0 

Aaron  Gove   60 . 3 

Sheridan   60.0 

Washington   60.0 

Clayton   59.8 

Steele   59.6 

Alcott   59.3 

Garfield   58.3 

Grant   57.9 

Park  Hill   57.1 

Ebert   56.5 

Bryant   56.3 

University  Park   55.8 

D.  O.  Home   55.0 

Boulevard   54.7 

Hyde  Park   53  .7 

Swansea   52.5 

Valverde   52.5 

Berkeley   51.0 

Montclair   49.5 


GRADE  VII 
Starch  Median   75  .0 

Milton   86.6 

Mitchell   86.1 

Lincoln   85.5 

Broadway  84. 6 

Ebert   82.0 

Wyman   80.5 

Villa  Park   79.0 

Bromwell   79.0 

Washington  78.7 

Elmwood   77.6 

Garfield   77.5 

Swansea   76.3 

Cheltenham   76.2 

Evans   75.9 

Logan   75.5 

McKinley   75.4 

Montclair   75.0 

Columbine   74.4 

Garden  Place   74.3 

Byers   74.1 

Fairmont   73.8 

Clayton   73.0 

University  Park   73.0 

Vassar   72.5 

Ashland   72.3 

Corona   72.2 

Gilpin   71.8 

Steele   71.5 

Central   71.2 

Berkeley   71.1 

Franklin   70.7 

Columbian   69 . 7 

Bryant   69.1 

Whittier   69.0 

Smedley   68.6 

Aaron  Gove   66.3 

Grant   66.3 

Emerson   66.2 

Myrtle  Hill   65  .7 

Reynolds   65.0 

Sherman   65.0 

Alcott   64.4 

Hyde  Park   64  .0 

Valverde   64.0 

Boulevard   62  1 

Edison   61.6 


GRADE  VIII 
Starch  Median   83.0 

Mitchell   94.7 

Lincoln   94.0 

Garden  Place   89.3 

Cheltenham   87.6 

Washington   87.5 

Montclair   87.5 

Sherman   86.5 

Milton   85.0 

Fairmont   85.0 

Broadway   84.8 

Emerson   84.1 

Villa  Park   83.9 

Franklin   .  83.8 

Clayton   82.6 

Sheridan   82.5 

Corona   81.3 

Alcott   81.0 

Myrtle  Hill   80.5 

Columbine   80.3 

Aaron  Gove   80. 1 

Garfield   80.0 

McKinley   79.4 

Whittier   79.4 

Ashland   77.9 

Central   77.0 

Swansea. .    77.0 

University  Park   77.0 

Logan   76.6 

Wyman   76.6 

Evans   76.6 

Boulevard   75.0 

Byers   75.0 

Columbian   74.4 

Ebert   74.0 

Bryant   73.4 

Gilpin   72.5 

Smedley   71.4 

Grant   70.9 

Edison   68.7 

Hyde  Park   68  .7 

Elmwood   68.3 

Reynolds   66.0 

Vassar   65.5 

Valverde   62.8 

Berkeley   58.3 
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QUALITY  OF  HANDWRITING,  STARCH  SCALE 

Table  10.  Showing  schools  arranged  in  order  of  scores  in  quality,  Test, 
June  9,  1919. 


GRADE  III 

Starch  Median   9  7 

Cheltenham   10.9 

Bromwell   10.7 

Fairmont   10.6 

Myrtle  Hill   10  .6 

Elmwood   10.5 

Ebert   10.5 

Columbine   10.5 

Ironton   10.4 

Washington   10.3 

Mitchell   10.3 

Montclair   10.3 

Villa  Park   10.2 

Webster   10.2 

Park  Hill   10.2 

Columbian   10.2 

Steele   10.2 

Twenty-fourth  Street .  10.1 

Fairview   10.1 

Garden  Place   10.0 

Whittier   10.0 

Aaron  Gove   10.0 

Globeville   10.0 

Clayton   10.0 

Corona   10.0 

McKinley   10.0 

Perry   9.9 

Evans   9.9 

Sherman   9.9 

Emerson   9.9 

Lincoln   9.8 

Hyde  Park   9  .8 

Glen  Park   9.7 

Valverde   9.7 

Vassar   9.7 

Logan   9.6 

Bryant   9.6 

Franklin   9.6 

Central   9.6 

Byers   9  6 

Edison   9.5 

D.  O.  Home   9.  4 

Garfield   9.4 

Swansea   9.4 

Reynolds   9.3 

Berkeley   9.3 

Milton   9.2 

Gilpin   9.2 

Wyman   9.2 

Ashland   9  0 

Smedley   9.0 

Aloott   9.0 

Grant   8.9 

Boulevard   8.8 

University  Park   8.8 

Sheridan   H.6 


GRADE  IV 

Starch  Median   10  .3 

Fairmont   11.3 

Washington   11.3 

Elmwood   11.3 

Columbian   11.3 

Garfield   11.0 

Cheltenham   10.9 

Garden  Place   10  8 

Ironton   10 . 8 

Corona   10.8 

Grant   10  7 

Smedley   10.6 

Reynolds   10.6 

Park  Hill   10  .6 

Whittier   10.5 

Fairview   10.5 

Sherman   10.5 

Webster   10.4 

Perry   10.4 

Villa  Park   10.3 

Twenty-fourth  Street .  10.3 

Bromwell   10.3 

Mitchell   10.3 

Glen  Park   10.3 

Montclair   10.3 

Ebert   10.3 

Valverde   10.3 

Evans   10.3 

Globeville   10.3 

Emerson   10.3 

McKinley   10.2 

Hyde  Park   10.2 

Franklin   10.2 

Bryant   10.1 

Sheridan   10.0 

Aaron  Gove   10.0 

Columbine   10.0 

Lincoln   9.9 

Wyman   9.9 

Ashland   9.9 

Central   9.9 

Steele   9.9 

Myrtle  Hill   9  .8 

Clayton   9.8 

University  Park   9  .7 

Edison   9.6 

Vassar   9.5 

Alcott   9.5 

Swansea   9.5 

Logan   9.4 

Milton   9.4 

D.  O.  Home   9.8 

Berkeley   9.3 

Gilpin   9.0 

Byen   9.0 

Boulevard   8.8 


GRADE  V 
Starch  Median   10  9 

University  Park   12.4 

Ironton   12.3 

Bryant   11.9 

Aaron  Gove   11.6 

Valverde   11.6 

Fairview   11.5 

Whittier   11.5 

Grant   11.5 

Bromwell   11.5 

Elmwood   11.4 

Sherman   11.4 

Steele   11.4 

Corona   11.4 

Garfield   11.3 

D.  (3.  Home   11.3 

Columbian   11.3 

Cheltenham   11.3 

McKinley   11.3 

Gloveville   11.3 

Logan   11.2 

Lincoln   11.1 

Reynolds   11.1 

Ebert   11.1 

Fairmont   11.1 

Columbine   11.1 

Boulevard   11.0 

Smedley   11.0 

Villa  Park   11.0 

Sheridan   10.9 

Park  Hill   10.9 

Garden  Place   10  .9 

Mitchell   10.9 

Webster   10.8 

Alcott   10.7 

Clayton   10.7 

Perry   10.7 

Ashland   10.7 

Washington   10.7 

Hyde  Park   10.6 

Twenty-fourth  Street.  10.5 

Central   10.5 

Montclair   10.5 

Swansea   10.5 

Vassar   10.5 

Byers   10.5 

Wyman   10.5 

Gilpin   10.4 

Berkeley   10  4 

Evans   10. 3 

Franklin   10  3 

Emerson   9.9 

Myrtle  Hill   9.8 

Edison   9.7 

Milton   9.7 
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GRADE  VI 


Starch  Median   11.4 

Mitchell   13.2 

Reynolds   13.0 

Bryant   13.0 

Myrtle  Hill   13  .0 

Washington   13.0 

Webster   12.7 

Valverde   12.5 

Wyraan   12.2 

Vassar   12.2 

McKinley   12.1 

Edison   12.1 

D.  O.  Home   12.0 

Garfield   12.0 

Columbian   12.0 

Perry   11.9 

Cheltenham   11.9 

Montclair   11.9 

Park  Hill   11.9 

Aaron  Gove   11.8 

Alcott   11.8 

Bromwell   11.8 

Evans   11.7 

Corona   11.7 

Garden  Place   11.7 

Elmwood   11.6 

Ashland   11.6 

Byers   11.  G 

Fairmont   11.6 

University  Park   11.5 

Sherman   11.5 

Ironton   11.5 

Twenty-fourth  Street .  11.5 

Steele   11.5 

Whittier   11.4 

Villa  Park   11.4 

Columbine   11.4 

Lincoln   11.4 

Central   11.3 

Grant   11.2 

Hyde  Park   11.1 

Ebert   11.0 

Emerson   110 

Berkeley   11.0 

Franklin   10.9 

Milton  t   10.9 

Clayton   10.9 

Logan   10.9 

Smedley   10.9 

Sheridan   10.7 

BoulevarJ   10.5 

Swansea   10.4 

Gilrin   10  4 


Table  10 — (Continued) 
GRADE  VII 


Starch  Median   12.0 

Cheltenham   14.7 

Columbian   14.2 

Bryant   13.9 

Columbine   13.8 

Elmwood   13.7 

Ashland   13.6 

Washington   13.4 

Bromwell   13.2 

Garfield   13.2 

University  Park   13  .1 

Milton   13.0 

Emerson   12.9 

Alcott   12.9 

Grant   12.9 

Aaron  Gove   12  .  8 

Valverde   12.8 

Evans   12.6 

Edison   12.6 

Corona   12.6 

Villa  Park   12.5 

Reynolds   12.5 

Berkeley   12.5 

Vassar   12.5 

Sherman   12.4 

Clayton   12  4 

Boulevard   12.4 

McKinley   12.4 

Swansea   12.3 

Whittier   12.3 

Myrtle  Hill   12.3 

Lincoln   12.3 

Mitchell   12.2 

Franklin   12.1 

Smedley   12.1 

Logan   12.0 

Byers   12.0 

Steele   12.0 

Garden  Place   12  0 

Hyde  Park   11.9 

Ebert   11.7 

Fairmont   11.7 

Montclair   11.7 

Wyman   11.7 

Central   11.6 

Gilpin   11.4 

Broadway   10.2 


GRADE  VIII 


Starch  Median   12.5 

Cheltenham   15.7 

Berkeley   15.5 

Elmwood   15.2 

Reynolds   14.8 

University  Park   14.6 

Columbian   14.4 

Myrtle  Hill.  .   14.2 

Valverde  *   14.1 

Montclair   14.1 

Garfield   14.0 

Villa  Park   14  .0 

Grant   13.8 

Washington   13.8 

Central   13.6 

Fairmont   13.5 

Ashland   13.5 

Milton   13.4 

Clayton   13.4 

Columbine   13.4 

Lincoln   13.4 

Broadway   13.3 

Sherman   13.3 

Mitchell   13.3 

Vassar   13.2 

Edison   13.1 

Corona   13.0 

Franklin   13.0 

Smedley   13.0 

Bryant   13.0 

Swansea   13.0 

Aaron  Gove   12  .9 

Wyman   12.9 

Emerson   12.9 

Whittier   12.9 

McKinley            .   12.9 

Byers   12.8 

Evans   12.8 

Hyde  Park   12  .7 

Ebert   12.6 

Garden  Place   12.5 

Boulevard   12.5 

Alcott   12.3 

Sheridan   12.1 

Logan   12.0 

Gilpin...   11.7 
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Table  9  shows  the  relative  standing  in  the  test  of  June  9,  of  the 
grades  in  the  different  schools,  in  speed  of  handwriting,  and  Table 
10  that  in  quality.  Schools  should  study  their  position  in  these 
lists  in  the  light  of  the  following  facts:  (1)  The  middle  half  of 
the  group,  the  "zone  of  safety,"  may  be  accepted  as  the  normal  per- 
formance of  the  city;  (2)  the  upper  quarter  of  schools  includes 
the  most  successful  classes ;  and  (3)  the  lower  quarter,  those  in  need 
of  special  study  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance. 

The  director  acknowledges  the  cooperation  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  year  and  bespeaks  continued  coordination  of  pro- 
fessional effort  for  the  good  of  our  schools. 

Ella  Switzer, 
Director  of  Measurements  and  Standards. 
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Extracts  from  Principals'  Reports 

Elementary  Schools 

The  reports  of  schools  made  by  every  Denver  principal  are  in- 
dicative of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  leadership  in  the  subdis- 
tricts.  Nearly  every  principal  mentioned  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
the  corps  to  minimize  loss  due  to  the  long  vacation  enforced  by  the 
influenza  epidemic.  Other  salient  features  as  indicated  by  these  re- 
ports are  attempts  to  train  for  citizenship,  to  preserve  a  legitimate 
school  spirit,  to  cooperate  with  the  homes,  and  to  minister  to  the 
unfolding  mind  and  developing  body  in  the  best  ways  known  to 
modern  education.  Schools  exhibit  individuality  due  to  varying 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  pupils,  but  more  to  the  qual- 
ity of  leadership  within  their  organization.  The  following  extracts 
are  used  because  they  exhibit  outstanding  and  often  different  charac- 
teristics of  certain  of  our  schools. 

Berkeley  School 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  schools  is  Berkeley.  It  is 
"the  school  with  the  view,"  for  it  commands  two  hundred  miles  of 
magnificent  mountain  panorama,  with  picturesque  Clear  Creek  val- 
ley in  the  foreground.  Surely  boys  and  girls  whose  lives  are  so 
close  to  this  manifest  of  the  God  of  Nations  should  be  nobler  because 
of  it. 

The  aim  of  our  work  is  to  form  such  habits  of  self-control,  such 
attitudes  of  mind,  as  will  enable  our  students  to  become  really  useful 
citizens.  To  that  end,  we  study  the  practical  value  of  each  item  of 
the  day's  work  and  make  the  children  feel  that,  while  we  are  prepar- 
ing them  for  bigger  things,  we  are  living  a  serious  life.  Civics  is 
given  special  attention.  Its  lessons  permeate  every  activity,  from 
the  fire  drill,  which  results  in  an  open-air  assembly,  to  the  formality 
of  eighth-grade  classes. 

An  appeal  to  the  boys  secured  their  cooperation  for  playground 
management,  and  to  this  is  due  its  orderly  spirit.  Offenders  are 
promptly  "arrested"  by  the  "officers  of  the  day,"  but  in  five  months 
only  six  arrests  have  been  necessary.  Schoolroom  government  is 
largely  a  matter  of  classmates'  judgment  and  the  result  is  that  weeks 
go  by  with  never  a  case  for  the  office 
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An  English  Club,  com- 
prising members  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
helps  to  socialize  the 
study.  The  pupils  take 
entire  charge  of  the  week- 
ly meeting,  decide  on  the 
topic  for  future  discus- 
sion, and  insist  that  each 
member  contribute  his 
share.  The  aim  of  the 
club  is  to  develop  poise, 
fluency  and  interest  in 
what  is  of  community  in- 
terest. 

The  Woody  and  Cour- 
tis tests  in  arithmetic, 
Clapp  English  tests,  and 
Kansas  Silent  Reading 
tests  are  used.  Drills,  con- 
tests, and  game  devices 
contribute  to  the  strength- 
Kite  Tournament,  Washington  Park  ening  of  weak  places. 

Definiteness  in  written  English  is  the  goal.  Outlines  for  work 
are  made  in  class,  and  the  children  encouraged  to  develop  from 
them;  but  if  a  class  has  difficulty  both  outline  and  body  are  made 
in  class  and  every  pupil  copies  that  to  which  all  have  contributed. 
Thus,  the  rambling  effort  so  often  deplored,  but  not  corrected,  is 
minimized. 

A  hektograph  was  purchased  and  has  proved  a  great  time-saver. 
We  "ran  off"  material  for  drill  in  arithmetic,  English,  phonics; 
made  outline  maps;  and  provided  music  material. 

As  an  incentive  toward  improvement  various  devices  are  used : 
the  pasting  of  a  Dennison  flag  on  the  front  seat  of  a  row  which  ac- 
complishes a  desired  result  in  lesson  or  conduct;  the  school  stamp  of 
the  principal's  initials.    We  bel«eve  in  rewarding  honest  effort.  The 
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teacher  who  is  developing  good  work  is  asked  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson  which  the  rest  attend,  as  part  of  a  teachers'  meeting.  At 
other  times  certain  books  or  magazine  articles  are  reviewed. 

The  art  work  has  emphasized  above  all  else  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  each  exercise.  Talks  and  discussions  are  a  part  of  each 
lesson.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  cultivation  of  good  taste  and  simplicity 
in  everything.  We  send  for  much  advertising  matter  and  make  use 
of  appropriate  catalogs.  The  "House  Beautiful"  and  "House  and 
Garden"  are  provided  by  the  teacher. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  being  largely  used.  We  realize  its 
value  and  hope  to  become  more  proficient  in  its  handling. 

Thus  do  we  live  and  strive  for  the  goal — at  Berkeley. 

Angela  Gilmore, 

Principal. 


Members  of  the  Garden  Club,  Ashland  School 
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Boulevard  School 

Our  hope  is  that  some  day  elementary  education  will  deal  pre- 
dominantly with  objects  and  phenomena  closely  related  to  the  child's 
immediate  interests,  requirements,  and  experiences ;  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  so  adjust  the  child's  environment 
that  it  will  react  favorably  on  him  to  produce  normal,  healthy,  and 
vigorous,  moral,  mental,  and  physical  expression,  development,  and 
growth;  that  the  child's  environment  and  all  his  activities  will  be 
determined  in  great  measure  by  his  preferences,  desires,  and  imme- 
diate needs  rather  than  by  tradition. 

Our  aim  is  to  afford  the  child  complete  freedom  in  self-expres- 
sion of  every  kind :  in  play,  in  speech  and  conversation,  in  music, 
in  rhythmic  motion,  in  the  manual  arts ;  to  completely  emancipate 
ourselves  and  our  pupils  from  the  formality  and  expression  of  the 
traditional  discipline  and  recitation.  We  are  therefore  making  un- 
remitting efforts  to  eschew  everything  formal,  endeavoring  to  make 
all  periods  socialized  working  periods,  not  only  permitting  the  pupils 
to  work  together  and  to  help  one  another  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  but  training  them  to  do  this. 

Believing  that  every  impulse  and  activity  possessed  by  the 
normal  child  is  bestowed  by  nature  to  assist  in  his  development  and 
growth  and  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  we  encourage  expression 
as  opposed  to  suppression  and  repression. 

Believing  that  no  machine,  human  or  inanimate,  should  be 
habitually  or  even  frequently  worked  to  capacity,  except  in  dire 
necessity,  we  try  not  to  work  pupils  or  teachers  under  high  pressure. 

Believing  that  special  rooms  and  specially  trained  teachers 
should  be  provided  for  subnormal  children — the  lowest  seven  per 
cent  and  some  of  the  next  twenty-four  per  cent  in  the  probability 
curve — we  have  had  in  operation  at  Boulevard  since  November,  1908, 
except  during  brief  intervals,  one  or  more  such  rooms.  Boulevard 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  in  this  kind  of  work. 

We  try  to  do  most  for  the  lower  thirty-one  per  cent  in  the 
probability  curve,  realizing  that  the  upper  thirty-one  per  cent,  espe- 
cially the  highest  seven,  will,  generally  speaking,  make  good  progress 
with  little  attention  from  teachers.  Since  exceptional  children,  the 
product  of  superior  endowment  or  of  favorable  environment,  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  mark  time  with  those  of  the  average  or  of  less 
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ability  and  attainment,  we  have  ever  believed  in  special  promotions, 
making  them  at  any  and  all  times  during  the  term.  Long  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  confirmed  our  conclusions  that  these  more 
capable  pupils  can  safely  be  promoted  without  extra  preparation, 
and  that  they  invariably  make  good  in  the  higher  class.  Our  classes 
are  generally  led  by  pupils  who  entered  them  by  special  promo- 
tion. In  any  school  system  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  ap- 
proximately as  many  special  promotions  as  there  are  failures  and 
reductions. 

Joseph  Erwin, 

Principal. 


Bromwell  School 

Because  of  the  location  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  e 
is  no  noisy  traffic,  remote  from  dangerous  automobile  boulevards  and 
distracting  business  centers ;  and  because  teachers  and  principal  be- 
lieve in  a  quiet  environment  for  elementary  pupils,  Bromwell  School 
is  a  quiet  school.  The  social  life  of  the  district  is  normal.  It  does 
not  interfere  with,  but  is  subordinated  to,  school  duties. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  year  the  school  has  been  free  from 
the  cigarette  habit.  I  sincerely  believe  not  a  boy  in  our  school  has 
indulged  in  this  evil. 

Being  in  a  suburban  location,  our  children  live  much  outdoors. 
They  organize  their  games  and  play  of  their  own  accord.  So,  un- 
der supervision,  they  attain  satisfactory  results  in  their  physical 
education,  as  evidenced  in  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  earning  the 
proficiency  button  in  formal  gymnastics,  jumping,  etc. 

There  exists  a  strong  local  patriotic  pride  among  both  pupils  and 
patrons.  The  thrift  habit  became  a  strong  factor  of  the  school  a 
year  ago.  During  this  year  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  strong 
interest  in  the  practice  of  thrift.  "Honor  to  the  Flag"  has  a  defi- 
nite meaning  to  our  pupils. 

The  use  of  environment  in  education  is  the  true  nature  study. 
By  suitable  stories  for  the  story  period  and  language  work,  one 
can  gradually  direct  the  thoughts  of  children  toward  life :  what  it 
is,  and  the  freedom  and  happiness  involved.  Some  of  the  results 
of  nature  study  may  be  of  interest.    The  discipline  problem  has 
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been  solved.  As  pupils  become  interested  in  nature  study,  they 
have  no  time  to  be  idle.  They  become  interested  in  drawing  and 
painting,  attempting  to  draw  birds  from  nature.  The  wonderful 
lessons  received  in  patience,  accuracy,  perseverance,  and  trust  all 
react  on  school  activities.  I  relate  one  incident :  A  robin  began  her 
nest  in  a  locust  tree  in  our  yard.  A  high  wind  blew  it  away.  The 
patience  of  the  bird  was  noted.  A  few  days  later  a  nine-year-old, 
while  struggling  with  a  problem  in  fractions,  said,  "I'm  going  to 
stick  to  it  till  I  get  it ;  that's  the  way  the  robin  did." 

Much  help  has  come  from  our  field  trips,  museum  trips,  trips 
to  vacant  lots  identifying  weeds,  trips  to  Cheesman  Park,  talking 
about  shrubs,  trees,  and  birds.  Our  Audubon  organization,  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  members,  has  been  of  great  value  in  civics. 
The  election  of  officers  with  specific  duties  makes  them  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  grounds,  and 
community  in  general.  When  interest  is  aroused,  the  work  grows 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  day  pupils  come  to  school  with  some 
unusual  thing  they  have  found,  or  with  the  description  of  a  bird  new 
to  them. 

F.  M.  Montgomery, 

Principal. 


Nature  Class  Studying  the  Evening  Primrose,  Bromwell  School 
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Bryant  School 

In  Bryant  School,  for  the  year  1918-1919,  there  were  twenty 
regularly  employed  teachers,  serving  the  first  eight  grades,  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  manual-training  department.  Domestic  science 
was  provided  for  in  a  neighboring  school. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
one  of  our  aims  is  to  help  our  community  in  the  work  of  American- 
ization. The  work  in  civics  has  been  carried  on  with  this  ideal  in 
view.  Our  boys  and  girls  entered  this  work  the  past  year  with  vigor 
and  joy.  They  are  carrying  their  knowledge  to  the  home;  they  are 
getting  information  for  themselves  which  necessitates  intelligent 
outside  reading;  they  are  becoming  broader  minded.  Best  of  all. 
their  duty  to  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community  as  good 
Americans  is  now  a  part  of  their  living.  Librarians  in  our  various 
branches  inform  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  on  their  shelves  the 
proper  amount  and  kind  of  material  requested.  The  children  are 
demanding  information  regarding  city,  state,  and  national  life. 

Instruction  in  reading  and  oral  expression  has  been  much  em- 
phasized. The  aim  of  the  English  work  has  been  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  and  their  func- 
tional relations;  a  richer  vocabulary  and  greater  ease  and  fluency 
of  expression.  The  socialized  recitation  and  the  debating  clubs  are 
great  factors  for  good  oral  expression. 

The  aim  in  mathematics  has  been  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained 
to  the  problems  of  everyday  life.  Making  bills,  keeping  budgets, 
and  simple  banking  activities  were  carried  on  through  the  various 
grades.  Keeping  budgets  caused  a  number  of  pupils  to  save  more 
'systematically  than  before. 

Nature  study  has  been  carefully  planned.  The  field  work  has 
been  especially  enjoyed  and  many  of  the  collections  made  are  now 
permanent. 

Beside  the  regular  work  in  sewing,  the  girls  of  the  sixth  grade 
have  made  children's  coats  from  garments  given  them  by  patrons. 
These  coats  are  to  be  distributed  where  most  needed.  This  is  our 
first  attempt  in  "making  over"  clothing,  and  it  has  been  very  much 
worth  while.  The  aim  was  to  impress  the  girls  with  the  fact  that 
"made  over"  garments  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  wearer;  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  an  economic  saving  in  the  homes  where  this  practice  is 
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Dumb-Bell  Exercise,  Byers  School 


observed.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  girls  made  a  rug  for  the 
Recuperation  Camp  in  Aurora. 

Music  has  been  a  real  joy  to  us  all.  With  the  approval  of  our 
special  teacher  of  music  we  have  been  able  to  sing  beautiful  selec- 
tions that  the  pupils  love,  and  our  appreciation  for  good  music  has 
been  increased.  The  weekly  community  singing  was  thoroughly 
enj  oyed. 

A  special  room  has  served  twenty  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  three 
or  more  years  retarded.  The  majority  of  these  are  pupils  who  came  to 
us  from  outside  communities  where  educational  advantages  were 
denied  them.  They  are  finding  themselves  more  quickly  than  if  left 
in  the  regular  room. 

Louise  Klein, 

Principal. 

Byers  School 

The  Byers  School  has  eight  classrooms  and  a  manual-training 
shop.    In  addition  to  the  main  building  we  have  Byers  Annex  across 
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the  street  for  our  kindergarten.  This  was  formerly  a  residence  and 
is  surrounded  by  lawn  and  shade  trees.  During  the  year  we  have 
used  the  spacious  veranda  and  grounds  of  the  annex  for  outdoor 
classes  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  This  has  served  not  only 
the  kindergarten,  but  also  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  children 
of  the  kindergarten  planted  a  garden. 

In  the  older  grades  we  have  introduced  the  story  hour,  at  which 
time  the  pupils  have  listened  to  stories  told  by  expert  story-tellers. 
Among  the  selections  given  are  Beowulf,  Story  of  Roland,  Japanese 
Tales,  Uncle  Remus,  and  Stories  from  Tolstoi. 

The  Byers  boys  and  girls  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  community.  They  were  awarded  three  prizes  in  the 
kite  contest  and  one  in  the  recent  poster  contest. 

Elizabeth  Cordingly, 

Principal. 


Central  School 

The  Central  School,  one  of  the  buildings  remodeled  during  the 
summer  of  19 18,  was  opened  in  September  with  no  basement  class- 
rooms for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  redecorated ;  subdivisions  made 
providing  more  classrooms ;  windows  changed  and  enlarged,  which 
greatly  improve  the  lighting  facilities;  and  a  new  heating  plant  in- 
stalled. In  addition  to  the  improvement  in  the  main  building,  ad- 
joining property  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  building  was 
purchased  for  larger  playground  and  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic-science  cottage  and  a  manual-training  shop.  After  the  years 
of  dingy  walls,  unsatisfactory  heating,  dark  basement  rooms,  and  the 
inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  for  the  pupils  in  going  to  other 
buildings  for  manual-training  and  domestic-science  work,  the  change 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons. 

The  cottage  is  an  attractive  four-room  building  having  a  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sewing  room.  It  has  also  its  in- 
dividual yard,  which  the  girls  of  the  housekeeping  classes  take  pride 
in  keeping  in  good  order.  With  help  from  the  boys  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  they  made  garden  and  planted  flowers.  They 
provided  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  cottage.    The  sewing 
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classes  have  had,  in  addition  to  their  regular  course,  practical  work 
in  preparing  household  linen  and  curtains  for  the  cottage.  Beside 
the  regular  domestic-science  classes  held  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  these  girls  have  housekeeping  periods  three  times  a  week,  in 
which  they  receive  actual  experience  in  the  daily  care  of  a  house. 
That  each  girl  may  develop  a  spirit  of  responsibility,  daily  lunches, 
at  a  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  material,  are  served  to  a  group  of 
teachers,  two  girls  having  charge  each  week.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  the  cottage  a  home  in  spirit  as  well  as  appearance. 

While  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  having 
their  housekeeping  periods,  the  boys  of  those  classes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  art  teacher,  have  instruction  in  book  making  and  binding 
in  the  manual-training  shop.  This  work  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  boys  in  the  practical  experience  of  construction  which  it  has 
given  them. 

Departmental  work  is  carried  on  from  the  sixth  through  the 
eighth  grade.  Special  teachers  have  charge  of  the  work  in  art,  music, 
and  physical  education,  as  well  as  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
and  sewing. 

The  socialized  recitations  are  used  in  different  forms  by  the 
teachers  generally.  A  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  posters 
of  current  events  and  subjects,  to  which  the  children  are  adding,  is 
used  in  the  third  grade,  making  interesting  projects  for  lessons  in 
language,  history,  geography,  and  civics.  In  the  upper  grades  it  is 
carried  out  in  English,  geography,  and  history  classes,  and  the 
teachers  see  marked  growth  in  power  of  expression,  correct  use  of 
English,  and  added  interest  in  the  pupils'  school  life.  Teachers  find 
the  supervised-study  period  of  great  help  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  pupil.  The  self-government  scheme  has  been  the  means  of 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  real  citizenship. 

During  favorable  weather  the  flag  salute  and  ritual  are  given 
by  the  entire  school  out  on  the  school  grounds  about  once  a  week.  A 
well-trained  color  guard  takes  charge  of  the  exercises,  which  are 
made  impressive  and  worth  while. 

Our  parent-teacher  association  has  had  several  profitable  and 
interesting  meetings,  with  good  attendance.  They  have  been  very 
helpful  in  establishing  a  friendly  relation  between  the  home  and 
the  school. 
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The  war  savings  stamp  sales  still  have  a  place  in  our  school 
work,  but  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  formerly. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept  clean  and  attractive.  The 
"yard  commissioners,"  officers  in  our  school  city  government,  do 
commendable  work  in  that  respect. 

A  cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  in  the  school.  There  is 
a  splendid  corps  of  teachers  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  and  the  pupils  show  a  happy,  enthusiastic  attitude. 

Adela  McClure, 

Principal. 

Cheltenham  School 

During  the  school  year  we  have  established  at  Cheltenham 
School  a  room  for  pupils  mentally  normal,  but  who  for  various  rea- 
sons, usually  because  of  having  had  little  chance,  have  fallen  behind 
their  grade.  These  pupils  are  permitted  to  do  as  much  work  as  they 
can,  and  are  given  much  individual  attention.  The  programs  are  so 
articulated  with  those  of  the  rooms  from  which  the  pupils  come  that 
they  do  the  more  difficult  work  of  their  grade  during  the  half  of  the 
school  day  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  special  room.  During 
the  other  half  of  the  day  they  work  in  other  subjects  of  less  diffi- 
culty in  their  regular  room.  In  nearly  every  instance  they  have 
advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  the  case  in  regu- 
lar classes.  The  forenoon  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  upper  grades, 
the  afternoon  to  the  lower  grades. 

If  in  communities  where  the  parents  are  descendants  of  some 
generations  of  Americans,  the  schools  are  recognized  as  dissemi- 
nators of  American  ideas  and  ideals,  how  much  truer  is  this  of  a 
school  like  Cheltenham,  where  the  parents  are  recent  arrivals  to  our 
shores  and  many  of  whom  do  not  even  speak  our  language.  The 
school  under  such  conditions  becomes  the  best,  if  not  almost  the  sole, 
interpreter  of  true  Americanism. 

In  this  connection  some  attainments,  aims,  and  ideals  of  the 
various  departments  of  our  school  are  presented.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  a  number  of  adults  were  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
special  room,  but  the  work  with  them  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  crowded  conditions.  At  present  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects  by  our  parents,  chiefly  mothers, 
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who,  if  they  attend,  must  come  with  their  children  during  the  day 
session. 

The  following  quotations  from  our  teachers  show  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  and  conditions  amidst  which  we 
are  laboring,  the  ideals  we  hold  for  our  school  in  its  mission  among 
them,  and  something  of  the  means  by  which  these  ideals  may  be  at- 
tained : 

"Nowhere  is  there  a  better  chance  to  fashion  the  American  citi- 
zen than  in  the  history  class.  Here  the  effect  of  the  great  and  noble 
on  the  history  of  our  country  is  shown.  Hero  worship  is  evinced 
by  the  efforts  of  our  boys,  especially,  to  gather  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  these  moulders  of  our  history.  The  boys  haunt 
the  library  and  make  life  very  busy  for  the  librarian  and  they  come 
to  us  with  that  for  which  they  sought — the  life  stories  of  the  men 
who  made  America." 

"It  is  the  right  and  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  public  schools  of  America  to  receive  that  which  will 
make  his  life  fullest  and  richest.  There  is  no  better  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  than  by  giving  him  a  knowledge  and  love  of  good 
English.  The  Dickenson  Library  is  a  block  from  the  school  and  is 
well  patronized  by  the  pupils,  most  of  whom  select  good  books.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  pupils  are  of  foreign  parentage 
and  hear  very  little  correct  English  in  the  homes,  it  seems  necessary 
in  the  higher  grades  to  devote  enough  time  to  formal  grammar  to 
prepare  them  to  recognize  and  correct  their  own  errors." 

"Civics  and  current  events  furnish  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
give  antidotes  for  Bolshevism.  A  sense  of  pride  in  and  gratitude  to 
men  and  women  who  have  made  America  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live  is  awakened.  A  noted  example  is  Roosevelt  and  the  stand  he 
took  for  true  Americanism." 

"The  songs  should  be  those  that  children  will  want  to  sing 
when  they  gather  together.  I  like  to  have  a  child  say,  'When  can 
I  get  a  copy  of  that  song4?'  This  will  not  happen  when  the  only 
songs  learned  are  those  composed  for  a  special  book.  I  want  to  see 
songs  selected  which  express  an  inspiring  sentiment,  a  pleasing 
melody,  and  harmony.  I  want  children  to  learn  to  follow  a  leader 
so  that  in  community  singing  they  will  pay  attention  to  the  direc- 
tor.   The  appreciation  lesson  should  be  one  of  great  importance. 
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We  say  people  ought  to  love  good  music  and  literature.  We  teach 
the  love  of  literature  from  the  primary  grades  up.  In  music  we 
say  to  the  adult:  'This  is  the  best  music.  Enjoy  it.'  He  does  not 
know  what  to  enjoy.  Why  shouldn't  we  begin  analyzing  simple 
music,  enlarge  the  knowledge,  teach  composers  as  we  do  authors, 
and  memorize  songs  and  sentiments  as  we  do  literary  selections? 
We  do  not  have  to  write  poetry  to  enjoy  it,  why  should  we  always 
have  to  perform  music  to  enjoy  it?" 

"We  now  excel  other  schools  in  penmanship  and  do  very  cred- 
itable work  in  sewing  and  drawing." 

"Our  manual-training  shop  is  a  repair  shop  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Many  worn  pieces  of  furniture  are  made  new  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  glue,  or  a  coat  of  stain.  A  paper  press  for  baling 
waste  paper  during  the  war  conservation  period,  supply  teachers'  rec- 
ord boxes,  jumping  standards,  playground  cabinets,  and  many  small 
jobs  have  been  finished  by  the  boys." 

"As  a  child  acquires  a  new  language  more  readily  than  his 
elders,  and  as  the  parents  of  this  community  are  mostly  foreign 
born,  their  children  are  forced  to  leadership  in  the  home,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public.  This  brings  a  new  problem  of  discipline  to  the 
parent  along  with  that  of  material  existence.  Here  is  a  large  field 
for  our  helpfulness  to  parent  and  child  alike  in  adjustment  to  Amer- 
ican ideals.  In  talks,  civics,  literature,  we  are  often  startled  at  the 
deep  sense  of  spiritual  appreciation  in  children  so  young.  They  are 
truly  a  spiritual  race  of  people.  In  loyalty  to  home,  to  school,  to 
each  other,  to  community,  to  country,  to  any  worthy  cause,  I  find 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  unswerving." 

"Whatever  are  the  values  of  the  kindergarten  in  any  community 
are  also  values  sevenfold  in  this  neighborhood.  We  have  tried  to 
create  in  our  groups  of  children  a  social  consciousness  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number,  to  bring  about  a  quiet,  unselfish, 
self-controlled  play  spirit.  These  children  show  remarkable  in- 
dustry at  their  tables.  They  are  hand  hungry,  and  seize  upon  their 
little  tasks  with  touching  eagerness.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  correct 
expression  and  enlarging  the  vocabularies  of  the  children.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  our  program  are  calculated  to  widen  the  horizon 
and  life  of  the  children.  They  learn  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
with  proper  guidance  evince  a  delicacy  of  perception  that  is  posi- 
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tively  spiritual.  This  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  dramatization  they 
have  made  of  stories  of  life  actions  of  birds,  flowers,  and  butterflies." 

"Our  playground  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  there  is  a 
teacher  on  the  ground  with  classes  almost  every  afternoon  period. 
This  has  been  invaluable  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  games  and 
other  outdoor  activities.  It  has  so  organized  and  systematized  the 
work  as  to  render  supervision  at  recesses,  noons,  before  and  after 
school,  comparatively  easy.  It  has  been  a  great  factor  in  securing 
discipline  of  the  right  sort  both  outdoors  and  indoors. 

"To  the  playground  department  falls  the  task  of  teaching  fair 
play  on  the  playground,  where  each  is  his  own  judge  of  right  with- 
out the  guidance  of  hard  and  fast  rules.  Our  pupils,  or  their  par- 
ents, come  from  countries  where  fair  play  was  rarely,  if  ever,  ac- 
corded to  them.  We  teach  them  to  extend  to  others  privileges  which 
they  never  before  enjoyed,  and  have  succeeded  so  well  that  our  boys 
and  girls  play  with  as  much  consideration  for  others  as  children 
whose  ancestors  have  long  enjoyed  these  blessings.  A  playground  so 
organized  as  to  occupy  every  moment  of  the  child's  play  time  is  our 
ideal.    Plans  for  such  organization  are  now  being  formulated." 

H.  T.  Cluxton, 

Principal. 


Outdoor  Physical  Exercise,  Cheltenham  School 
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Clayton  School 

The  center  of  the  school  is  the  child;  all  activities  revolve 
around  him,  with  him,  for  him.  Nothing  in  which  he  is  interested 
is  too  insignificant  to  merit  considerate  attention;  nothing  that, 
seemingly,  will  contribute  to  his  welfare  is  too  much  to  undertake. 

The  unification  of  the  community,  the  home,  and  the  teaching 
corps  into  a  positive  force  shaping  the  child  toward  good  and  useful 
citizenship  is  fairly  well  attained.  The  parent-teacher  association, 
ever  for  and  with  the  school  safely,  loyally,  and  effectively,  is  a 
model,  socialized  influence  ready  and  anxious  to  serve  when  and 
where  service  is  needed. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  democratically  cooperative 
rather  than  pedagogically  autocratic.  The  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration is  to  cultivate  a  maximum  spirit  and  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment fostered  and  exerted  through  minimum  evidences  of  for- 
mal pupil-organizations ;  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  to  shape  con- 
ditions favorable  to  an  easy  and  natural  growth  of  power  in  the 
children  along  the  lines  of  self-adaptation  of  individual  impulses, 
desires,  and  needs  to  the  larger  and  more  complicated  needs  of  the 
school  community.  The  complete  realization  of  this  ideal  is  not  at- 
tained, and  the  force  of  formally  constituted  authority,  certain  and 
effective,  is  occasionally  necessary,  but  the  general  trend  in  matters 
of  conduct  among  the  pupils  individually  and  collectively  justifies 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  governmental  scheme. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teachers  is  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  school.  The  school  is  regarded  largely  in  the  nature 
of  a  family  in  which  each  member  is  expected  to  contribute  his  or 
her  services  gladly  and  unreservedly,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be 
happy,  industrious,  and  mutually  helpful.  Into  this  spirit  the 
teachers  enter  with  zeal  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  with  results  that 
are  highly  beneficial  to  the  school  in  every  way. 

One  interesting  specialty  is  found  in  the  out-of-door  physical- 
training  work.  Except  in  severe  or  inclement  weather,  the  entire 
school  is  massed  at  regular  periods  on  the  playground  for  games 
and  formal  gymnastics.  All  movements  and  exercises  are  under 
the  command  of  pupils  elected  at  irregular  intervals  for  such  serv- 
ice. During  these  periods,  the  pupil-commanders  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  deportment,  movements,  formations,  and  drills,  the 
teachers  being  largely  eliminated. 
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A  small  military  company  known  as  the  color  guard,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  made  up  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  school.  Under  its  con- 
trol, the  raising  of  the  flag  over  the  building  in  the  morning,  and  the 
lowering  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  day's  session,  has  become  a  serious, 
intense,  patriotic  exercise  in  which  everyone  in  the  building,  on  the 
playgrounds,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  feelingly 
participates. 

In  the  work  of  the  school,  traditional  teaching,  which  is  only 
traditional  and  nothing  more,  finds  little  encouragement.  Values 
are  measured  in  terms  of  present  conditions  and  present  thought. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  force  to  conduct  the  work  of  the 
school  in  harmony  with  the  real  intent  of  the  educational  trend  of 
the  present,  neither  restricted  by  fealty  to  the  old,  nor  run  off  the 
true  course  of  the  great  purposes  of  public-school  work  through  un- 
due enthusiasm  for  the  new. 

Eugene  C.  Stevens, 

Principal. 


Columbian  School 

The  Teachers'  Meeting — It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as 
inappropriate,  in  so  brief  a  report  as  this  to  describe  even  a  few  of 
the  activities  of  the  highly  organized  modern  school.  I  have,  there- 
fore, chosen  one  activity,  "The  Teachers'  Meeting,"  because  it  be- 
longs primarily  in  the  educational  department,  the  duty  of  which  is 
essentially  the  facilitation  of  the  work  of  instruction. 

The  teaching  profession  demands  constant  growth  for  those 
engaged  in  it.  As  the  principles  and  practices,  the  theory  and  art 
of  education,  are  constantly  changing,  the  very  nature  of  our  work 
makes  it  likely  that  the  teaching  force  may  become  professionally 
unprogressive.  It  is  in  the  teachers'  meetings  of  the  individual 
schools  that  this  professional  inertia  must  be  overcome.  It  is  here 
that  the  principal  must  develop  the  esprit  de  corps ;  it  is  here  that 
the  principal  must  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  to  enable  teachers 
to  enter  fully  into  the  plans  and  policy  of  the  superintendent. 

Our  meetings  were  called  once  a  week  and  lasted  from  12:45 
to  1  115. 
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During  the  summer,  twenty  professional  meetings  were  more 
or  less  definitely  planned,  thus  leaving  twelve  or  fourteen  meetings 
for  directions  concerning  building  routine.  It  was  found  that  the 
latter  could  be  materially  decreased  by  using  the  bulletin  device. 
This  device  has  a  threefold  advantage,  as  these  bulletins  form  a  per- 
manent record  to  which  teachers  may  refer,  put  new  teachers  into 
complete  touch  with  the  mechanical  procedure  of  the  building,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  was  deemed  wise,  as  the  nature  of  the  time  has  put  all  edu- 
cational procedure  into  a  state  of  flux,  that  the  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter  for  these  professional  meetings  should  be  extensive  rather 
than  intensive.  To  that  end  we  touched  empirically  many  phases 
of  modern  thought  in  education,  reserving  the  scientific  study  of  any 
one  phase  until  another  year. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were: 

1.  Classroom  management. 

2.  Physical  examination. 

3.  Program  making. 

4.  Marking  systems. 

5.  The  art  of  questioning. 

6.  Parallel  classes  versus  coaching  system. 

7.  Socialized  recitation. 

8.  Problem  and  project  methods. 

9.  Supervised  study. 

10.  Educational  measurements. 


a.  Tests  given. 

1.  English — Clapp. 

2.  Reading — Monroe. 

3.  Geography — Starch. 

4.  History — Starch. 

5.  Spelling — Monroe. 

List. 

Sentence. 

6.  Arithmetic — Moody  Fundamentals. 

7.  Arithmetic — Courtis  Reasoning. 
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8.  Reading — Judd  (Lower  grades  only). 

9.  Writing — Starch. 

Individual  records. 
Graphs. 

Administrative  value. 

11.  Language  games  and  oral  English. 

12.  Professional  ethics. 

13.  Influence  of  the  war  on  education. 

Upon  the  teachers'  educational  insight,  largeness  of  vision, 
tact,  discretion,  personal  loyalty  and  frankness  in  discussion  rested 
the  success  of  these  meetings.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  in- 
telligent cooperation  of  the  Columbian  teachers. 

These  subjects  were  handled  in  various  ways.  Usually  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  place  on  the  reference  shelf  books  and 
magazine  articles  relating  to  the  subject.  Teachers  would  then  re- 
view for  us  the  most  potent  books  or  magazine  articles.  Often  a 
member  of  the  corps  who  had  been  unusually  successful  brought  her 
class  before  us  and  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  particular  theory  or 
principle  under  discussion.  We  invited  college  professors,  principals, 
directors,  and  teachers  to  address  us,  and  each  teacher,  during  the 
year,  had  one  visiting  day  from  which  she  brought  back  to  us  useful 
help  from  other  Denver  schools.  Visiting  among  ourselves  was  also 
encouraged.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sort  of  teachers'  meeting 
is  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  professional  interest  and  growth :  this  is 
merely  one  way  of  attacking  the  problem.  Indeed,  some  of  our  ex- 
periments have  gone  hopelessly  awry ;  but,  could  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  successful  failure  in  these  pragmatic  days,  I  believe  the 
end  has  justified  the  means. 

The  good  results  which  come  from  this  type  of  teachers'  meet- 
ing are  legion,  and  I  shall  state  only  a  few  of  the  less  obvious. 

1.  The  sagacious  and  more  experienced  teachers  explained  their 
methods,  that  the  young,  cranky,  and  unwise  ones  might  be  benefited. 

2.  Many  visitors  from  neighboring  schools  came  to  these  meet- 
ings and  we  gained  by  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

3.  The  specialist  became  interested  in  all  the  work  of  the 
school,  i.  e.,  the  drawing  teacher  saw  that  her  work  has  a  vital  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  of  the  English,  etc.    The  eighth-grade 
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teacher  understood  the  problems  of  the  first  grade.  In  consequence 
the  spirit  became  more  intelligently  sympathetic. 

4.  Professional  ideals  and  a  conception  of  professional  com- 
petency were  stimulated. 

5.  The  teacher's  outlook  was  enlarged  and  her  technical  prep- 
aration increased  through  touch  with  the  best  educational  progress 
everywhere. 

6.  These  meetings  transform  the  teacher  from  a  routine  worker 
and  inspector  into  a  professional  leader. 

7.  They  do  away  with  unwillingness  to  share  ideas  with  others 
and  lead  to  a  higher  idea  of  service. 

8.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  these  meetings  place  a 
premium  on  initiative  and  individuality,  and  infuse  into  the  teach- 
ing force  such  concepts  of  the  purposes  and  ends  of  education  that 
their  work  is  lifted  above  sordid  details  and  made  to  seem  to  them 
truly  great  and  worth  while. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  individual  scores  of  pupils  of 
one  class.  Such  a  study  of  individual  differences  was  made  the  basis 
for  division  of  classes  and  promotions : 
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INDIVIDUAL  TEST  SCORES — COLUMBIAN  SCHOOL —  1918-1919 


CLASS  8  B 
Name  (Girls) 

10-28-18    Dr.  Clapp's  Cor- 
rect English 

9-5-18    Kansas  City  Silent 
Reading 

Starch  American  History, 
Series  A 

W 

T3 

OOD^ 

,£! 

QQ 

T  ARI 
1 

TH. 

>' 

5 

a 

CO 

0 
a 

1 

List. 

< 

a 
a 

O 
Q 

oent. 

Starch  Geog. 

Clapp  Arith. 

Standard  

78.2 

19. 2 

38 

18 

13 

17 

13 

40 

72 

20 

Corinne  A  

70 

31 . 6 

43 

14 

13 

13 

8 

48 

31 

68 

21 

Arminta  B  

ab 

ab 

ab 

14 

13 

12 

7 

39 

30 

15 

Thelma  H 

ab 

ab 

9 

14 

13 

15 

10 

50 

46 

69 

20 

Marjorie  M  

87 

16.  5 

17 

17 

10 

17 

14 

49 

47 

28 

21 

Una  M  

88 

ab 

ab 

18 

14 

19 

13 

50 

50 

24 

Marie  0  

90 

26  .  8 

26 

18 

14 

16 

11 

44 

31 

19 

23 

Patricia  S  

92 

ab 

ab 

18 

15 

19 

13 

50 

ab 

86 

22 

Mildred  S  

ab 

ab 

17 

14 

10 

17 

11 

46 

31 

53 

17 

Margaret  W  

77 

34. 1 

15 

13 

10 

10 

9 

39 

28 

Irene  N  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

16 

Trev.  J  

80 

ab 

1 

14 

13 

15 

10 

ab 

38 

24 

Name  (Boys) 

List. 

Sent. 

Standard 

78.2 

19.2 

38 

1  Q 

40 

72 

20 

Harry  B 

83 

20.3 

53 

14 

18 

11 

ab 

44 

77 

21 

William  G 

90 

23 

32 

ao 

ab 

ab 

ab 

48 

48 

43 

23 

Julian  H 

84 

24.4 

19 

14 

12 

1  n 

Harry  H 

70 

42.7 

47 

15 

14 

1  fl 
10 

1  A 

AT 

QQ 

99 

23 

Lawrence  J 

77 

32.5 

16 

19 

15 

1  Q 

iy 

1 0 

AQ 

92 

25 

Albert  N  

69 

32.6 

40 

15 

14 

16 

11 

47 

35 

73 

Hamilton  P  

83 

ab 

62 

18 

13 

17 

13 

46 

36 

23 

FeJix  S  

68 

ab 

11 

18 

14 

17 

11 

24 

ab 

69 

22 

Fred  S  

80 

20.9 

58 

16 

12 

14 

9 

46 

38 

91 

17 

Mou.  T  

77 

37.5 

57 

19 

15 

16 

11 

42 

36 

106 

20 

Winfred  P  

ab 

ab 

33 

19 

13 

15 

11 

49 

36 

29 

17 

Erwin  V  

79 

18 

11 

14 

13 

15 

9 

43 

45 

55 

18 

20 

Median  Score  

78 

24.4 

19 

15.5 

13 

16 

11 

47 

38 

65 

21 

79.7 

26.8 

16 

14 

12.5 

15.5 

10.5 

47.5 

38 

53 

20.5 

Boys  

76.1 

25.6 

34 

16.5 

14.5 

16 

11 

46.5 

38.5 

71.11 

21 

62.05 

Emma  M.  Brown, 

Principal. 
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Columbine  School 

The  Columbine  School,  located  at  Twenty-eighth  and  Colum- 
bine Streets,  was  built  in  1893  and  contained  but  six  rooms.  Some 
years  later  an  addition  of  a  second  story  enlarged  the  building  to  its 
present  capacity  of  sixteen  rooms. 

A  manual-training  shop  accommodates  twenty-five  earnest 
workers.  Much  Red  Cross  work  has  been  done  there  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  kindergarten  has  enrolled  more  than  seventy  pupils,  who 
have  learned  many  lessons  of  loyalty  and  love  from  faithful 
teachers. 

There  are  A  and  B  divisions  in  each  grade.  Departmental  work 
is  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  children  in  this  building,  in  their  attitude  toward  duty  or 
play,  manifest  a  fine  spirit  of  moral  obligation,  of  justice  and  honor. 

The  various  departments  are  in  the  hands  of  competent  teach- 
ers, who  strive  to  associate  community  interests  with  the  school  life 
of  the  child. 

During  the  stress  of  war  work  the  record  of  the  Columbine 
School,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils,  has  been  commendable.  Much 
was  done  in  the  sale  of  bonds,  stamps,  and  war-savings  certificates. 
The  eighth  grade  has  assumed  a  generous  share  of  responsibility 
toward  stricken  Europe,  having  adopted  and  guaranteed  the  sup- 
port of  an  orphan  child.  Love  of  country  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
have  been  inculcated  by  means  of  history  teaching,  by  civics,  and  by 
song  and  story.  Not  the  least  of  the  pleasurable  features  has  been 
the  community  singing  in  the  hall. 

Supervised  study  is  urged  by  the  principal  and  has  obtained 
pleasing  results  in  many  of  the  rooms.  There  is  an  earnest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  schoolroom 
with  life  and  its  problems.  The  child's  welfare,  from  a  physical,  a 
social,  and  a  moral  standpoint,  is  the  goal  for  which  we  strive.  The 
general  spirit  exhibited  toward  study,  associates,  and  surroundings  in 
general,  is  one  of  obedience,  with  a  minimum  of  coercion. 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  irksome,  we  do  much  outdoor 
work,  for  which  movable  seats  have  been  provided.  The  proximity 
to  City  Park  is  a  convenience  and  a  pleasure  to  kindergarten,  sewing, 
and  nature-study  classes. 

Susanna  E.  Morrison, 

Principal. 
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Corona  School 

Corona  School  was  established  in  1889  in  a  neighborhood  that 
has  always  given  the  school  hearty  cooperation  and  support. 

The  people  living  in  the  district  represent  all  grades  of  material 
welfare,  thus  affording  a  democratic  condition  very  helpful  to  the 
children.  Every  call  for  aid  receives  a  most  hearty  response,  as  is 
shown  by  the  generous  gifts  to  the  poor  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas ;  and  the  large  amount  subscribed  for  liberty  bonds,  thrift 
stamps,  Armenian  relief,  Red  Cross,  and  other  lines  of  war  work. 

Over  two  hundred  former  Corona  men  enlisted  in  some  form 
of  war  service.  Four  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  Corona  has 
always  endeavored  to  teach  patriotism  and  civic  pride  to  the  pupils 
through  "Corona  City  Government."  Many  prominent  citizens  of 
Denver  have  received  their  first  lessons  in  devotion  to  public  welfare 
by  serving  as  officers  of  this  organization. 

Corona  special  schools  have  been  an  uplift  to  many  a  retarded 
child  who  has  been  enabled  to  resume  his  normal  place  in  life  by  the 
work  of  this  department. 

A  system  of  special  promotions  has  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  unusually  bright  child,  thus  saving  from  a  half-year  to  two 
years  of  the  pupil's  school  life. 

The  generous  gifts  of  patrons  and  the  efforts  of  Corona  Art 
League  have  secured  many  fine  works  of  art,  which  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building. 

A  working  collection  of  birds,  insects,  and  minerals  is  extremely 
valuable  in  the  study  of  nature.  Many  of  the  objects  being  on  Riker 
mounts  enables  the  children  to  handle  the  subjects,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  their  interest. 

Dora  M.  Moore, 

Principal. 


Crittenton  School 

The  work  of  this  school  is  largely  concerned  with  reformation 
and  character  building.  This  year  we  have  enrolled  forty  pupils 
in  grades  one  to  nine.  Girls  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  years  of 
age  have  been  enrolled  in  classes  from  beginning  first  grade  to  col- 
lege work.    In  some  cases  their  schooling  has  been  neglected  for 
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several  years,  but  they  brighten  up,  gain  a  love  for  study,  and  leave 
us  intending  to  pursue  their  lessons. 

To  the  more  retarded,  special  instruction  is  given  in  letter- 
writing,  practical  household  arithmetic,  and  simple  business  prob- 
lems.   Talks  on  hygiene  and  good  citizenship  are  given  to  all. 

Some  high-school  girls  have  been  enrolled  each  year;  some 
from  the  Latin  class  have  completed  sufficient  other  academic  work 
to  enter  our  nurses'  training  class,  and  they  have  graduated  as  prac- 
tical nurses;  others  help  teach  the  younger  pupils. 

The  aim  of  the  domestic-science  course  in  the  Crittenton  School 
is  to  make  it  as  practicable  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  a  girl  during 
her  short  period  of  study  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  preparation 
of  simple  dishes ;  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals ;  the  proper 
combination  of  food,  its  cost  and  value ;  and  the  care  and  cleaning 
of  the  house. 

Last  fall  the  classes  canned  seventy-five  quarts  of  tomatoes  and 
four  gallons  of  tomato  chowchow ;  made  tomato  preserve,  apple 
jelly,  orange  marmalade  and  pickles. 

The  advanced  cooking  class  prepares  one  noon  meal  a  week  for 
the  superintendent's  table.  During  the  year  they  have  cooked  sev- 
eral kinds  of  meat,  such  as  roast,  steaks,  chops;  prepared  meatless 
dishes ;  made  bread,  cakes,  and  rolls  with  wheat  substitute  flours  and 
with  white  flour ;  beside  preparing  the  usual  dishes  of  a  noon  meal. 

The  second  class  prepares  the  nursery  supper  and  such  simple 
dishes  as  are  required  in  the  domestic  science  outline. 

The  principles  of  nutrition  and  the  preparation  of  food  for  the 
sick  are  taught  to  the  girls  in  the  course  for  nursing. 

In  the  sewing  classes  the  girls  have  made  simple  house  dresses, 
aprons,  underwear,  children's  clothing,  hemmed  table  and  bed  linen, 
knitted  sleeveless  sweaters  and  comfort  squares,  and  mended  and 
patched  individual  clothing. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  work,  the  problems  of  proper 
dress  and  hair  dress  are  discussed.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  make  the 
girls  realize  that  the  simple  and  neat  costume  is  always  the  best. 

Kate  P.  Elms, 

Special  Teacher, 
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Ebert  School 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  Ebert  district  comprises 
the  rooming  houses,  hotels,  theaters,  and  picture  houses  from  Six- 
teenth to  Twenty-second  streets,  and  from  Broadway  to  Arapahoe, 
exclusive  of  other  blocks  filled  with  apartments.  Many  newcomers 
in  Denver  stay  with  us  but  a  short  time,  from  one  day  to  one  month, 
until  they  locate  permanently  in  outlying  districts.  We  try  to  ini- 
tiate them  into  the  Denver  system  and  to  unify  what  they  have 
learned  in  other  systems  with  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the  Denver 
schools.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  transient  character  of 
our  enrollment : 

Ebert  Enrollment,  1918-1919 


Pupils  enrolled  : 

From  other  states   225 

From  other  Colorado  towns   114 

From  other  Denver  public  schools   231 

From  Denver  private  schools   14 

Never  in  school  before   86 

In  Ebert  last  year   513 


Total  enrollment  1, 183 


This  enrollment  represents  41  other  Denver  schools. 

61  other  Colorado  towns. 
32  other  states. 

On  May  26,  1919,  only  223  out  of  a  membership  of  621  were  in 
Ebert  last  year. 

Cornelia  S.  Miles, 

Principal. 

Edison  School 

The  school  has  enrolled  957  pupils.  Two  separate  organiza- 
tions have  been  maintained,  in  which  793  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
kindergarten  and  grades  one  to  six;  164  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
grades  seven  and  eight. 

Grades  one  to  three  have  attended  school  but  one-half  day. 
The  two-teacher  plan  has  worked  admirably  in  these  rooms,  owing 
to  the  careful  planning  and  unremitting  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 
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The  domestic-science,  manual-training,  and  primary  depart- 
ments, occupying  cottages  outside  the  main  building,  have  per- 
mitted expansion  and  development  of  interests  which  would  have 
been  impossible  otherwise. 

The  instruction  in  the  elementary  department  has  been  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  definite  standards  to  be  attained  by  the  class, 
together  with  a  study  of  individual  power  and  growth  of  the  child. 
To  know  the  power  of  the  class  and  individuals  in  the  class  several 
standard  tests  were  given,  and  from  the  facts  revealed  the  work 
was  organized  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  classes. 

This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  work  in  arithmetic.  The 
Courtis  test  in  fundamental  operations  was  given  March  26.  The 
results  showed  a  great  range  of  ability  with  each  class  below  stand- 
ard of  attainment.  A  study  of  the  cause  revealed  the  fact  that 
proper  material  for  necessary  drill  work  was  not  furnished,  and 
the  teachers  could  not  supply  this  need. 

Studebaker  Practice  Cards  were  purchased  and  the  practice 
according  to  instruction  followed.  Each  pupil  kept  careful  record 
of  his  work  and  progressed  according  to  his  own  power.  The  teacher 
noted  weaknesses  and  advised  pupils  how  to  correct  them.  The 
lessons  immediately  took  on  a  new  interest  to  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.  A  pupil  might  wish  to  be  excused  from  some  other  school 
duty,  but  there  was  never  a  case  recorded  of  desire  to  be  excused 
from  the  practice  period.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  child  to 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  wait  until  "after  practice"  to  go  on  some 
errand. 

A  test  given  in  silent  reading  showed  plainly  the  need  of 
changing  the  manner  of  instruction.  Pupils  weak  in  speed  and  com- 
prehension had  been  given  the  same  time  and  instruction  as  pupils 
ranking  far  above  normal.  Teachers  saw  the  inconsistency  and 
were  eager  to  make  their  work  more  scientific. 

The  work  in  grades  seven  and  eight  was  entirely  changed. 
Special  help  to  meet  individual  needs  was  given ;  children  were 
taught  how  to  read  rapidly  and  grasp  units  of  thought.  A  wide 
range  of  reading  material  was  brought  into  the  class,  and  the  bet- 
ter readers  spent  time  on  other  studies,  occasionally  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  class  by  reading  something  of  special  interest  to 
them.    Readings  from  novels,  histories,  books  of  science  or  adven- 
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ture,  splendid  magazine  articles  and  the  like  proved  that  a  reading 
lesson  can  be  so  conducted  that  neither  the  good  nor  poor  readers 
need  suffer. 

No  more  interesting  or  profitable  experiment  for  the  pupils 
was  carried  on  than  the  "unit  plan"  in  writing.  The  pupils  from 
grades  six  to  eight  were  included  in  the  plan  and  graded  according 
to  quality.  There  were  six  rooms,  ranging  from  superior  work 
down  to  the  "hospital,"  which  cared  for  the  pupils  who  had  not 
acquired  much,  if  any,  movement.  The  pupils  did  not  resent  going 
to  rooms  below  their  grade,  but  immediately  set  to  work  to  improve 
their  work.  In  six  weeks  papers  were  again  arranged  according 
to  quality  and  hospital  pupils  found  themselves  two  and  three 
rooms  higher  than  they  had  been.  Pupils  saw  the  need  of  applica- 
tion of  penmanship  principles  to  other  lessons  than  penmanship. 

The  following  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  unit  plan  is  inter- 
esting. It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  a  number  of  pupils  in  unit 
number  one  are  writing  well  enough,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  the 
question  of  finding  more  profitable  work  for  such  pupils  should  be 
considered. 


UNIT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

H 

Total 

Grade  6  

6 

17 

9 

14 

21 

21 

88 

11 

11 

9 

15 

12 

6 

64 

Grade  8  

29 

11 

12 

15 

7 

8 

83 

The  use  of  teachers  specially  gifted  along  certain  lines  is  a 
strong  factor  to  be  considered  in  putting  all  work  on  a  high  plane. 
There  are  in  Edison,  as  in  other  buildings,  certain  teachers  in  and 
out  of  departmental  work  who  should  reach  into  other  grades  to 
give  impetus  to  the  work.  Miss  Stanhope,  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment, has  given  work  in  clay  modeling  in  grade  five.  Results 
already  shown  indicate  the  wisdom  of  planning  a  program  which 
will  permit  a  wider  use  of  such  teachers.  Strong  penmanship 
teachers  from  the  departmental  grades  have  gone  into  intermedi- 
ate grades  and  been  of  material  assistance  in  establishing  better 
work.    A  music  teacher  has  assisted  in  other  rooms  than  her  own. 

The  kindergarten  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  breaking 
away  from  tradition  and  recognizing  mental  rather  than  chrono- 
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logical  age.  Thirty  little  people  were  saved  ^l/2  months  in  the 
grades  by  completing  the  reading  required  in  lB  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  they  have  done  it  so  easily  that  the  reading  lessons  have 
been  as  much  a  part  of  the  free  spirit  and  expression  typical  of 
kindergarten  activity  as  any  game,  song,  or  folk  dance  the  children 
have  had.  This  work  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  the 
comparison  of  results  and  efforts  of  individual  pupils  in  both  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade  prove  very  clearly  the  need  of  recogniz- 
ing the  mental  age  of  pupils. 

Although  organized  on  the  basis  of  ninety  minutes  noon  in- 
termission, the  manual-training  shop  has  been  open  from  12  130  to 
1:30,  and  three  days  in  the  week  from  8:25  to  9  for  volunteer 
work.  On  an  average  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week  extra  time 
has  been  given  to  boys  interested  in  building  mechanical  toys, 
pigeon  houses,  feeders,  sparrow  traps,  furniture,  etc.  A  fine  chicken 
house  was  built  and  painted  by  the  boys  for  the  domestic-science 
cottage. 

A  real  house,  with  its  kitchen,  dining  room,  sewing  rooms, 
furnished  bedroom  and  bathroom,  has  given  opportunity  for  a 
variety  of  interests  in  domestic  science.  Lunches  for  teachers  have 
been  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls  from  grades  seven  and  eight. 
An  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  lunches  can  best  be  shown  by 
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the  fact  that,  since  but  twelve  guests  can  be  accommodated,  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  teachers  who  wish  to  become  part  of  the  cottage 
family.  The  housekeeping  plans  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  kitchen  garden  and  poultry  yard.  Spring  and  fall  vegetables 
are  growing  in  the  garden  and  twenty  young  chickens  will  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  profit  and  experience  in  this  practical 
school  activity. 

The  Edison  Parent-Teacher  Association  presented  the  school 
with  a  beautiful  white  bed  completely  equipped.  A  trained  nurse 
gave  practical  demonstration  of  bed-making  and  care  of  the  bed. 
Every  girl  is  taught  the  art  of  making  a  bed  as  part  of  her  regular 
work. 

Mrs.  Howell,  upon  whom  so  much  has  depended  in  making 
this  cottage  work  a  success,  is  more  than  teacher.  She  becomes 
hostess  to  the  crowds  of  little  and  big  people  who  have  their  social 
hours  in  the  cottage.  These  pupils  write  and  answer  invitations 
to  the  parties,  appoint  committees  for  the  games  and  entertainment 
for  the  parties,  learn  the  many  points  that  go  to  make  a  party  a 
success,  beside  the  bigger  lessons  in  conduct  in  social  groups. 

The  school  has  no  auditorium,  but  by  using  the  different 
rooms,  the  cottage  for  some  exercises,  or  by  making  the  school 
yard  serve  as  outdoor  theatre,  many  speakers  have  contributed  to 
the  school  program.  The  school  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  for  lending  Dean  Howe  for  an  auditorium  period. 
His  stereopticon  lecture  on  phases  of  the  moon  was  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  profit  to  boys  and  girls.  Miss  Ames,  of  Opportunity 
School,  was  a  favorite  among  the  girls,  and  proved  herself  specially 
helpful  in  her  demonstration  of  care  of  nails,  hair,  and  personal 
appearance. 

The  work  in  physical  education  has  been  well  organized.  Boys 
and  girls  work  in  separate  groups,  a  factor  that  has  helped  in  the 
fine  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  school. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  recognition  of  the 
faithfulness,  ability,  and  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the 
teaching  corps  of  this  school. 

It  is  an  unusual  body  of  workers,  full  of  life  and  purpose, 
balanced  by  the  experience  of  those  having  given  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice which  makes  them  valuable,  and  those  who  have  yet  the  larger 
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service  to  give,  but  who  are  entering  prepared  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  them.  There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  work 
with  such  a  group  of  coworkers,  and  no  better  ambition  than  to 
strive  to  prove  worthy  of  leadership  in  such  a  corps. 

Mary  G.  Carson, 

Principal. 

Elmwood  School 

The  Elmwood  School  is  located  at  West  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Galapago  Street.  The  first  building,  consisting  of  eight  rooms, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  ten-room  building,  was  erected  in  1887. 
In  1895  an  addition  of  eight  rooms  was  made.  The  building  now 
has  seventeen  classrooms,  a  domestic-science  laboratory,  with  kin- 
dergarten and  manual-training  rooms  in  the  basement.  It  has  at 
the  present  time  a  high-pressure  steam  plant,  soon  to  be  converted 
into  low  pressure,  and  is  well  ventilated  by  the  fan  system. 

The  playground  consists  of  22,650  square  feet,  or  an  average 
of  41  square  feet  per  pupil.  The  principal  and  the  playground 
teacher  supervise  the  grounds.  During  the  intermissions,  when 
the  weather  permits,  numerous  games  for  all  grades  are  in  progress. 

The  manual-training  room  is  open  four  days  each  week  and 
serves  the  pupils  of  the  school  from  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades  inclu- 
sive. A  number  of  Red  Cross  boxes  have  been  made  by  this  de- 
partment. 

The  domestic-science  room  is  open  five  days  of  the  week.  Girls 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  receive  instruction  for  one  hun- 
dred fifty  minutes  a  week  for  half  the  year.  This  laboratory  also 
serves  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Sherman,  Fair- 
mont, Franklin,  Garfield,  and  Washington  schools.  The  sewing  for 
the  girls  is  in  charge  of  teachers  of  the  respective  rooms. 

In  the  kindergarten  some  work  is  done  with  the  advanced  class 
as  special  preparation  for  first  grade. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  departmental  system  is 
followed.  Fifty-minute  periods  are  given  for  recitation  and  super- 
vised study.  These  two  grades  are  given  a  social  hour  once  a 
month  at  the  close  of  the  regular  work.  This  is  voluntary,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  found  educa- 
tional and  helpful. 
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The  work  in  each  grade  is  coordinated  closely  with  that  of 
both  the  preceding  and  the  following  grades.  Much  effort  is  given 
by  the  teachers  of  all  grades  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As  an  incentive 
for  a  clear  record  in  punctuality  a  pennant,  is  passed  weekly  from 
room  to  room. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  help  pupils  "find  themselves," 
to  aid  and  encourage  them  to  become  the  best  boys  and  girls  pos- 
sible. The  building  of  character  is  emphasized  by  every  teacher  in 
the  corps. 

J.  W.  Ellison, 

Principal. 


Emerson  School 

Emerson  School  consists  of  a  main  eight-room  building  and  a 
primary  cottage  containing  three  rooms  for  kindergarten,  first  and 
second  grades. 

The  main  building,  erected  in  1884,  was,  according  to  Aaron 
Gove,  superintendent  of  schools  at  that  time,  the  most  up-to-date 
and  complete  school  structure  of  its  size  in  the  West. 

The  primary  cottage  unit,  completed  in  1918,  is  a  model  in 
every  respect.  The  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  first  and  second 
grades  may  be  thrown  into  one  by  means  of  sliding  doors ;  this  is 
done  each  day  during  the  music  and  calisthenics  periods.  The 
porch,  which  extends  across  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  forms 
an  ideal  open-air  schoolroom.  Here  classes  have  recited  every 
pleasant  day  during  the  winter,  and  during  the  spring  it  has  been 
in  use  practically  the  entire  day.  It  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date three  groups  at  the  same  time. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  building  last  September  made  it 
necessary  to  arrange  alternating  schools  in  first,  and  double  session 
in  second,  third,  and  fifth  grades.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  however,  eighty  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils  were 
transferred  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  making  it  possible  for 
all  pupils  in  the  main  building  to  attend  school  during  regular 
hours.  The  departmental  plan  has  been  in  use  in  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades. 
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This  school,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  apartment-house 
district,  has  a  shifting  population,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  883  pupils  enrolled,  281  have  left  the  city  and  271 
have  been  transferred  to  other  buildings. 

Among  the  different  activities  of  the  school,  there  have  been 
maintained  a  school  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces,  a  color  guard  of 
twelve  boys,  and  a  club  composed  of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pu- 
pils, which  holds  its  meetings  every  Friday  afternoon.  Its  purpose 
is  to  advance  the  work  in  English,  history,  and  civics ;  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  the  school.  This 
club  has  taken  charge  of  all  special  programs.  The  Nicholson 
prize,  a  fifty-dollar  victory  loan  bond,  for  the  best  essay  written 
on  the  subject,  "The  Price  of  Peace — The  Victory  Loan,"  was  won 
by  an  eighth-grade  boy,  a  member  of  this  club. 

One  hundred  ten  pupils  are  enrolled  as  United  States  school 
gardeners.  Practically  100  per  cent  of  the  parents,  with  their  chil- 
dren, signed  and  returned  to  the  school  the  pledge  for  civic  bet- 
terment. 

The  school  owns  two  fifty-dollar  liberty  loan  bonds,  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  war  savings  stamps,  and  one  fifty-dollar  victory 
loan  bond.  Since  December  11,  1917,  $6,509.99  worth  of  thrift 
and  war  savings  stamps  have  been  purchased  by  pupils  and  patrons 
through  the  school. 

There  is  a  flourishing  parent-teacher  association  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  the  membership  numbering  one  hundred  six- 
ty-five. 

Carlotta  G.  Abbott, 

Principal. 


Fairview  School 

The  population  of  Fairview  district  is  largely  foreign.  The 
building  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  classrooms  are  light  and  well 
heated  and  there  is  a  large  playground.  The  kindergarten  and 
first  four  grades  are  enrolled. 

The  kindergarten  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  city. 
Here,  during  this  year,  more  than  one  hundred  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  in  pleasant  surroundings,  with  skillful  teachers,  have 
received  their  first  lessons  in  American  citizenship.    Each  year  a 
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sale  of  toys,  beads,  and  dolls'  millinery  is  held.  Last  year  the 
proceeds  paid  for  their  Junior  Red  Cross  memberships. 

The  second-grade  room,  in  a  portable  building,  is  equipped 
with  tables  and  chairs  instead  of  desks.  Good  work  in  penmanship, 
especially  blackboard  work,  is  being  done.  The  regular  work  in 
physical  education  is  supplemented  by  special  exercises.  The  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  reason  for  each  exercise  and  its  direct  effect  on 
the  part  of  the  body  whose  development  it  is  intended  to  aid. 

In  the  fourth-grade  room  is  a  set  of  shelves  fitted  up  as  a 
grocery  store,  with  advertising  cards  prepared  by  the  children.  This 
store,  designed  for  use  in  teaching  arithmetic,  is  a  source  of  great 
interest.  In  this  grade  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  civics. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  drill  exercise  the  children  receive  knowl- 
edge which  compares  favorably  with  that  required  of  adults  for 
naturalization. 

The  interest  of  the  children  of  all  grades  in  art  work  is  pro- 
nounced, and  good  results  are  obtained. 

Clara  F.  Gard, 

Principal. 


Flag  Salute,  Fairview  School 
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Franklin  School 

The  closing  semester  of  this  school  year  completes  four  and 
one-half  years  of  the  organization  of  auxiliary  classes.  This  is  a 
method  of  forestalling  failures  in  one  or  more  studies ;  and  of  en- 
couraging and  securing  a  largely  increased  number  of  special  pro- 
motions, thereby  effecting  a  positive  gain  and  preventing  loss. 

The  special  promotions  this  year  constituted  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  average  membership.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  able  to 
facilitate  special  promotions  whenever  the  pupils  are  qualified  to 
take  them.  This  reasonable  demand  is  met  by  the  system  of  special 
auxiliary  classes. 

The  principal,  the  auxiliary  teacher,  and  all  the  other  teachers 
in  the  school  have  in  mind  at  all  times  not  less  than  three  classes 
of  children : 

1.  Those  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  main  subjects. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  one  or  two  main  studies. 

3.  Those  who  are  capable  of  gaining  half  a  year  through 
special  promotion,  and  at  the  same  time  are  willing  to  work  longer, 
and  harder,  in  order  to  make  this  gain. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  are  not  many  slackers  in  any  of 
these  classes,  for  it  is  natural  for  one  to  wish  to  make  progress, 
and  to  wish  to  know  that  he  is  going  forward,  rather  than  slip- 
ping backward  or  standing  still,  even,  if  that  were  possible. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  tangible  results 
secured  in  the  Franklin  School,  largely  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
system : 
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COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  IMPORTANT  ITEMS 
BY  SCHOOL  YEARS 


Deduced  from  Annual  Reports  of 

1913-14 

14-15 

15-10 

10-17 

17-18 

18-19 

Promoted  on  trial  first  semester  

75 

53 

03 

45 

48 

49 

Promoted  on  trial  second  semester  

30 

48 

31 

47 

33 

41 

105 

101 

94 

92 

81 

90 

08 

91 

30 

21 

14 

21 

Number  actual  failures  second  semester  

02 

30 

18 

10 

0 

11 

Total  number  actual  failures  for  year  

130 

127 

48 

31 

20 

32 

Percentage  of  failures  first  semester  

13 

17 

0 

4 

2.5 

3  7 

Percentage  of  failures  second  semester  

13 

7 

3 

2 

1.2 

2  0 

Average  percentage  failures  for  year  

13 

12 

4 

3 

1.8 

2.8 

Number  special  promotions  first  semester  

29 

19 

0 

33 

53 

19 

Number  special  promotions  second  semester  .  . 

7 

2 

14 

52 

31 

38 

Total  number  special  promotions  for  year. 

30 

21 

20 

85 

84 

57 

The  following  results  may  be  claimed  for  this  system : 

1.  The  greatest  economy  of  time  and  energy  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

2.  The  pupil  feels  encouraged  to  do  his  utmost  in  regular 
classroom  work,  and  he  rarely  fails  to  do  it. 

3.  Pupils  are  more  likely  to  finish  at  least  the  grades  before 
they  quit  school  to  go  to  work. 

4.  Undoubted  economy  of  school  administration. 

5.  This  plan  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  habits  of 
idleness  and  carelessness,  and  it  also  tends  to  correct  these  habits 
if  they  exist  already. 

6.  Pupils  and  parents  feel  that  the  school  is  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  children. 

7.  With  the  right  kind  of  special  teacher,  coming  into  contact 
with  nearly  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  building,  the  course  of 
study  in  its  application  to  the  various  grades  of  the  building  be- 
comes more  unified  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 

James  B.  Ragan, 

Principal. 
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Garden  Place  School 

Garden  Place  School  is  made  up  of  a  foreign  population. 
During  the  war  this  school  was  100  per  cent  in  the  Red  Cross 
work,  sale  of  thrift  stamps,  Armenian  fund,  liberty  bonds,  etc.  We 
have  seventy-two  stars  on  the  service  flag,  two  of  which  are  gold. 
These  stars  represent  boys  who  never  attended  any  school  except 
Globeville  and  Garden  Place,  and  whose  parents  are  foreign  born. 

Our  pupils  all  love  music.  They  are  exceptionally  good  in  art, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training.  We  have  turned  out  some 
very  fine  work  from  our  manual-training  shop.  The  boys  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  work,  and  sometimes,  after  finishing  the 
eighth  grade,  they  ask  as  a  special  favor  to  be  allowed  to  do  extra 
work  in  the  shop. 

As  many  of  our  pupils  do  not  enter  high  school,  we  strive  to 
fit  them  to  work  and  earn  their  own  living  when  they  finish  the 
eighth  grade.  To  do  this  requires  good,  steady  pulling,  for  the 
school  year  is  broken  into  by  the  children  leaving  for  the  beet 
fields.  We  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  who  go  to  work 
in  the  beet  fields  each  year,  leaving  before  school  closes  in  the 
spring  and  returning  in  October. 

The  foreign  character  of  the  population  makes  the  pupils  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  school  for  training  in  the  use  of  English. 
For  this  reason  we  try  to  have  every  lesson  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
good  English.  There  were  nineteen  different  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  Garden  Place  School  this  year. 

One  of  the  main  features  is  the  teaching  of  patriotism.  We 
have  all  the  pupils  assemble  in  the  hall  and  give  the  flag  salute, 
sing  patriotic  songs,  and  listen  to  short  patriotic  talks.  It  is  hoped 
to  Americanize  the  children  and  through  the  children  to  reach  the 
home  and  enlighten  it.  On  Columbus  Day,  a  little  Polish  lad  in 
the  third  grade  asked  permission  to  take  home  his  reader,  "For,  you 
see,"  he  explained,  "I'm  teaching  my  mother  to  read  English,  and 
tonight  when  she  comes  home  from  work  we  are  going  to  read  the 
story  of  how  Columbus  discovered  our  country."  In  our  special 
room  we  have  had  at  different  times  twelve  nationalities,  each 
speaking  a  different  language  or  dialect. 


M.  E.  Eagleton, 

Principal. 
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Garfield  School 

In  the  school  proper  we  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  bulletins  and  circulars.  We  have  made 
some  use  of  standard  tests ;  we  have  community  or  assembly  sing- 
ing; we  have  outdoor  classes;  we  have  emphasized  civics,  patriot- 
ism, and  current  events ;  we  have  supervised  study ;  and  some  so- 
cialized recitations. 

As  auxiliary  to  the  school  we  have  a  parent-teacher  association ; 
a  boy  scout  organization,  and  a  group  of  camp  fire  girls. 

The  school  is  gradually  taking  on  community  work,  as  a  much- 
needed  departure  in  the  community. 

Flora  I.  Doble, 

Principal. 


Gilpin  School 

Gilpin  School  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  socialized  recitation  work. 

Work  in  geography,  language,  history,  civics,  and  topics  of  the 
day  has  been  socialized,  with  interesting  results.  Such  recitations 
require  individual  research,  closely  supervised  study,  carefully  ar- 
ranged outlines,  and  a  final  discussion  and  review  of  the  various 
topics  pertaining  to  the  main  subject.  Each  exercise  is  conducted 
by  the  class,  loosely  organized  as  a  parliamentary  body,  with  the 
teacher  a  spectator  and  adviser. 

The  leading  merits  of  this  kind  of  work  are  found  in  the 
valuable  practice  of  gathering  information  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  requiring  the  pupil  to  impart  such  information  in  his  own 
words  while  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  his  classmates,  and,  above 
all,  the  irresistible  interest  aroused  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  class. 

In  the  art  department,  an  exceedingly  profitable  plan  of  study- 
ing the  great  masterpieces  of  painting  has  been  evolved  by  using 
colored  slides,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  gather  information  from 
various  sources  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  artist  and  his  work 
from  the  representations  on  the  screen.  The  pupils  carry  on  the 
work  while  the  teacher  remains  in  the  background. 

Orchestration  as  a  socializing  agency  in  school  activities  has 
also  been  made  an  important  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  The 
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orchestra  is  composed  of  pupils  of  the  three  or  four  upper  grades, 
who  meet  at  regular  intervals  and  carry  on  systematic  practice 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  music  teacher.  The  organization 
is  an  especially  prominent  factor  in  community  singing,  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  and  many  social  gatherings  outside  the  school. 

A.  J.  Fynn, 

Principal. 


Grant  and  Fleming  Schools 

The  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second  grades  of  this 
school  are  located  at  Fleming,  where  there  are  three  portable  build- 
ings and  a  small  two-room  brick  structure ;  the  remaining  grades, 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive,  are  at  the  Grant  building, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  South  Side  High  School. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  school  we  have  ad- 
hered as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  junior-high  plan  of  organiza- 
tion with  departmental  instruction  of  fifty-minute  periods,  approx- 
imately half  of  the  time  being  given  to  supervised  study.  This 
arrangement  has  been  found  very  satisfactory,  with  many  decided 
advantages  over  the  former  plan  of  organization. 

Throughout  this  school  the  teachers  have  endeavored  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  good  literature  and  a  wider  range  of  reading  by 
the  use  of  books  from  the  public  library  to  be  used  as  room  libra- 
ries. Each  teacher  has  kept  about  twenty  books  in  her  room,  which 
she  has  selected  as  suitable  for  her  grade,  changing  them  at  least 
once  each  month.  The  plan  has  been  highly  successful,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  good  books  which  the 
children  have  read. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  the  government  in  the 
various  "drives,"  in  the  garden  work,  civic  improvement,  thrift 
work,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  usual  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  we 
have  encouraged  thrift  among  the  pupils  by  the  use  of  booklets  in 
which  to  record  their  savings.  These  books  are  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  ordinary  savings  bank,  having  the  name  of  the  school 
savings  association  printed  on  the  cover.  Slips  for  deposit  and 
withdrawal  have  been  used  in  the  regular  way,  and  the  children 
encouraged  to  purchase  war  stamps  or  make  some  useful  expendi- 
ture of  their  money.    This  plan  has  seemed  valuable  in  other  ways 
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than  merely  the  teaching  of  thrift.  Practical  lessons  have  been 
gained  in  methods  of  depositing  and  withdrawing  money,  writing 
and  endorsing  checks,  etc.  New  relations  and  interests  have  been 
created  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  our  experience  leads 
us  to  believe  that  some  practical,  systematic  method  for  the  teaching 
of  thrift  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  every  well-organized 
American  school. 

As  part  of  the  construction  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  each  pupil  was  directed  in  making  a  cover  for  a  loose-leaf 
notebook  for  his  own  use.  By  extending  the  work  of  the  manual- 
training  department,  instruction  was  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  in  repairing  and  binding  books. 

We  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  eliminating  much  re- 
tardation between  the  third  and  sixth  grades  by  means  of  a  "relief 
teacher,"  who  has  had  extra  time  from  her  regular  work  to  take 
the  class  of  the  room  teacher;  for  example,  a  class  in  music  or  pen- 
manship would  be  taken,  thus  relieving  the  regular  teacher  for 
special  work  with  her  own  backward  pupils.  Frequently  a  back- 
ward child  is  weak  in  only  one  subject,  and  if  he  can  be  given  indi- 
vidual help  at  the  proper  time  the  weakness  is  often  eliminated. 
The  regular  teacher  should  know  the  individual  difficulty  and  how 
to  overcome  it,  better  perhaps  than  anyone  else,  and  this  plan  af- 
fords her  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  take  one  or  more  pupils 
aside  for  special  help  as  needed,  different  pupils  being  assisted  or 
different  subjects  made  clear  as  occasion  may  require,  while  the 
regular  work  of  her  room  is  carried  on  by  the  extra  teacher  who 
comes  each  day. 

Through  the  regular  conferences  of  teachers  we  have  tried  to 
keep  in  touch  with  modern  educational  thought  and  methods.  Plans 
have  been  submitted  and  discussed,  books  assigned  for  extended 
reading,  and  reviews  of  current  articles  made  by  various  members 
of  the  corps.  Certain  standardized  tests  have  been  used  and  results 
compared,  with  a  view  to  improving  our  work.  Most  of  the  teachers 
have  been  more  or  less  interested  in  extension  courses  outside  their 
regular  school  work.  On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  very  fine  pro- 
fessional attitude  and  spirit  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  this  school. 

George  M.  McMeen, 

Principal. 
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Lincoln  School 

Lincoln  School  is  located  at  South  Pearl  Street  and  Exposition 
Avenue.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  built  in  1894  and  the  other 
in  1904.  They  contain  seventeen  classrooms  and  three  basement 
rooms.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  both  buildings  have  been  recently 
retinted  and  the  wainscoting  in  the  new  building  has  been  painted. 
The  present  fan  system  of  ventilation  is  fairly  adequate  to  main- 
tain an  even  temperature  of  68  degrees,  and  to  provide  each  room 
with  pure  air.  Three  fire  escapes  are  provided.  The  pupils  have 
been  trained  in  fire  drills  and  the  building  can  be  cleared  in  one 
minute.  Using  all  fire  escapes,  central  stairways-  may  be  avoided. 
The  fire  box  is  located  at  a  corner  across  the  street  and  two  boys  are 
instructed  how  to  turn  in  an  alarm  should  it  become  necessary  to 
do  so. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  816.  There  are  24  teachers. 
The  departmental  system  includes  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades.  The  teachers  pass  from  room  to  room  giving  the  setting-up 
exercises  between  periods,  the  pupils  remaining  in  their  respective 
rooms.  The  day  is  divided  into  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  and 
this  plan  enables  the  teacher  to  work  with  her  pupils  during  the 
study  period.  Grades  three,  four,  and  five  have  been  partially 
departmentalized  in  drawing,  music,  and  physical  training. 


Scene  from  Robin  Hood  on  Lawn  at  Lincoln  School 
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The  special  room  is  an  ungraded  room,  which  has  served  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  backward  pupils  in  grades  three,  four,  and 
five. 

While  the  attendance  was  seriously  affected  by  the  quarantine 
the  first  semester,  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  during  the  second. 
Comparatively  few  pupils  have  been  reported  to  the  attendance  de- 
partment and  truancy  is  almost  unknown.  Two  or  three  boys  have 
received  permits  to  work.  While  the  term  is  extended  two  weeks, 
no  boys  have  asked  for  permits  to  go  to  work.  Every  boy  in  the 
eighth  grade  has  signed  up  for  high  school,  and  all  but  three  girls 
in  a  class  of  forty-seven. 

The  school  now  owns  two  one-hundred-dollar  liberty  bonds, 
one  one-hundred-dollar  victory  bond,  and  one  war  savings  certificate. 

The  parent-teacher  association  has  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
dred fifty.  Three  meetings  were  held  this  year:  one  evening  meet- 
ing well  attended  by  fathers  and  mothers,  and  two  afternoon  meet- 
ings. Participation  in  rally-day  at  Elitch's  evinced  much  interest 
and  attendance  was  most  satisfactory. 

In  October  the  city  library  placed  a  permanent  library  of  choice 
books  in  all  rooms  from  the  third  grade  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  The 
total  circulation  for  five  months  was  thirty-five  hundred.  Using  a 
part  of  the  reading  or  English  period  for  library  study  resulted  in  a 
greater  appreciation  of  good  books. 

In  the  departmental  grades,  the  idea  of  social  unity  has  been 
developed  and  emphasized  through  the  medium  of  the  reading  work. 
In  this  way  the  pupil  becomes  alternately  the  earnest  teacher  and  the 
eager  listener,  thus  receiving  valuable  training  for  life.  With  this 
dual  idea  of  giving  as  well  as  getting,  the  pupils  in  one  class  worked 
out  the  following  outline,  and  are  trying  to  measure  up  to  it — each 
child  being  his  own  censor  regarding  his  achievement. 

Each  recitation  should  contribute : 
I.    To  the  other  pupils  : 

1.  Interest. 

2.  Uplift. 

3.  Inspiration. 

4.  Opportunity  to  measure,  to  judge, 
c.    Information,  new  ideas,  etc. 
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II.    To  myself  : 

1.  Opportunity  to  serve. 

2.  Training. 

3.  Experience. 

4.  Habit  of  orderly  arrangement,  and  concentration. 
One  of  the  problems  that  is  continually  before  every  teacher  is 

the  measurement  of  her  pupils  to  determine  their  fitness  for  more 
advanced  work.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  successive  tests,  extending 
over  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  were  given.  In  determining 
the  essentials  of  the  year's  work  in  arithmetic,  when  elimination  must 
be  made  to  cover  loss  of  time,  abstract  work  in  the  fundamental 
processes  to  a  point  of  ease  and  accuracy  was  made  the  aim  of  the 
year. 

Three  series  of  these  tests  were  given  and  every  child  seemed 
interested  in  making  a  better  record  for  himself  at  each  repetition  of  a 
process.  No  final  examinations  were  given.  The  last  set  of  tests  was 
used  as  a  criterion  of  each  child's  ability.  Those  pupils  who  were 
still  decidedly  below  the  average  were  classed  as  too  weak  for  the 
arithmetic  of  the  next  grade. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  arithmetic  work  depends  upon  mak- 
ing the  work  real  to  the  pupils.  "The  Lincoln  Bank"  was  organized 
with  its  cashier,  paying  teller,  receiving  teller,  and  bookkeeper.  Paper 
money,  cardboard  "silver"  money,  deposit  slips,  bank  books,  and 
checks  were  made.  Presentation  of  bills  and  payment  in  money  and 
by  check;  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  checks  and  money  were  car- 
ried on  during  banking  hours,  a  certain  part  of  the  class  period. 

During  the  year,  40  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  special  classes. 
They  were  given  the  usual  health  test,  using  the  charts.  One  par- 
alyzed child  was  sent  directly  to  the  Meeker  School.  The  enroll- 
ment and  health  cards  for  each  child  were  filed  with  the  principal 
and  director  of  special  schools.  The  cases  that  needed  special  medi- 
cal attention  were  inspected  by  the  principal.  In  most  cases  the  home 
responded  readily  to  notices. 

In  the  primary  grades  stories  and  dramatizations  of  great 
Americans  were  used  to  foster  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  to  teach 
noble  ideals.  Observance  of  all  national  holidays  taught  something 
of  the  great  oustanding  facts  of  our  history  and  loyalty  to  our 
country. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  much  attention  was  given  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  courtesy,  love  of  fair  play,  and  appreciation  of  cleanli- 
ness, by  means  of  little  plays -contained  in  the  "Courtesy  Pamphlet." 

The  publication,  Current  Events,  was  used  extensively  in  the 
upper  grades  to  broaden  the  child's  horizon,  acquaint  him  with  some 
of  the  world's  social  problems,  and  with  the  solutions  applied  or 
proposed.  To  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  was  learned  by  the  voter 
in  embryo  when  he  successfully  urged  the  voters  in  his  family  to 
register  and  vote  at  the  school  and  municipal  elections.  He  learned 
something  of  the  machinery  of  government  when  he  helped  draw  up 
platforms,  nominate  candidates,  and  elect  oncers  at  a  miniature 
election. 

Throughout  the  building  individual  responsibility  and  desire 
to  serve  were  developed  by  observance  of  clean-up  week  and  all 
forms  of  war  work,  such  as  donations  to  Red  Cross,  Red  Star,  United 
War  Work  Fund,  and  Soldiers'  Library;  and  by  almost  universal 
contributions  to  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan,  or  Victory  Loan. 

The  play  of  the  children  is  carefully  supervised.  Indoor  base- 
ball and  basket  ball  are  the  favorites  among  the  boys;  while  basket 
ball  and  bat  ball  are  best  liked  by  the  girls.  During  the  winter 
months  the  time  after  school  is  devoted  to  folk  dancing,  in  which 
both  boys  and  girls  may  participate. 

The  special  aim  of  the  playground  work  this  year  has  been  to 
interest  the  boys  in  athletic  events  which  do  not  require  balls.  In 
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order  to  accomplish  this  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  were  organized  into  teams,  with  a  captain  at  the  head  of  each 
team.  There  were  three  teams  in  each  room.  These  teams  competed 
against  each  other.  Each  event  counted  a  certain  number  of  points. 
The  room  which  scored  the  highest  for  a  month  had  the  privilege  of 
having  the  athletic  cup  in  the  room  for  one  month.  This  work  was 
especially  effective  in  reaching  the  boys  who  had  never  before  been 
chosen  to  take  part  in  the  more  highly  organized  games,  because  of 
their  lack  of  skill. 

To  one  who  has  watched  the  development  of  baseball  as  a  part 
of  the  playground  work,  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  things  best  worth 
while  in  the  modern  idea  of  school  aids.  The  corner  lot  game  of 
ten  years  ago,  with  its  bickering,  its  undesirable  language,  its  gang 
tendency,  is  practically  unknown  today.  In  its  place  has  come  the 
supervised  game  with  its  respect  for  law  and  order.  A  point  of  con- 
tact from  the  boy's  side  has  been  established  between  teacher  and 
pupil  and  the  ancient  antagonism  of  youth  chafing  against  restraint 
disappears.  Lincoln  has  maintained  two  teams  and  both  have  been 
actively  busy  since  the  first  warm  days.  The  games  have  been 
informal,  friendly  ones  with  schools  near  by,  but  have  lacked  nothing 
of  zest  or  team  spirit. 

Professor  Seashore's  music  tests  in  pitch  and  time  were  given 
to  the  upper  grades  and  the  result  was  an  excellent  proof  of  the 
work  creditably  done  throughout  all  the  grades.  The  development 
of  music  appreciation  was  encouraged  by  the  use  of  the  victrola. 
By  this  means  the  pupils'  listening  experience  is  cultivated.  Stored 
with  delightful  memories  of  these  listening  experiences,  the  mind 
grows  to  prefer  and  treasure  the  better  things. 

The  manual-training  work  is  not  considered  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  means  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  things  first  hand.  To  secure 
the  most  value  from  this  line  of  work  much  material  is  needed  and 
an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  do  different  kinds  of  hand  work.  We 
now  have  a  splendid  course  in  wood  work,  and  within  the  last  year 
have  done  considerable  in  bookbinding.  A  number  of  old  books 
belonging  to  the  school  have  been  taken  apart,  cloth  joints  put  in, 
tapes  have  been  sewed  on  and  the  books  then  recovered.  One  class 
has  made  books  from  new  material,  besides  notebook  covers,  blotter 
pads,  etc. 

Last  spring  South  Denver  had  a  kite  tournament.    The  boys 
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were  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  shop  and  some  five  hundred  tools. 
At  times  as  many  as  sixty  boys  were  working  at  benches,  on  the  floor, 
and  in  the  halls,  at  recess,  before  and  after  school. 

Anna  L.  Force, 

Principal. 

Logan  School 

The  Logan  School  has  emphasized  thoroughness  in  the  most  im- 
portant things  of  the  work  of  the  year.  This  has  been  done  through 
the  socialized  recitation,  making  graphs,  carefully  planned  programs, 
and  supervised  study;  keeping  in  mind  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
new  work  in  the  unit  system  of  penmanship  has  created  and  sustained 
an  interest  and  effort  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Along  with  the  academic  work  have  been  featured  civic  better- 
ment and  a  fine  cooperative  community  spirit.  The  Civic  Club  of 
the  eighth  grade  has  been  a  most  helpful  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  class  work. 

The  home  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  school,  resulting  in  a 
parent-teacher  association,  the  membership  of  which  equals  three 
times  that  of  any  previous  year.  All  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  much  interest  shown.  A  most  wonderful  home  and  family  spirit 
is  evident  throughout  the  school. 

The  physical  education  of  the  child  has  received  the  utmost  con- 
sideration. The  efforts  of  the  entire  teaching  force  have  been  to 
create  a  love  for  physical  activities  of  the  proper  sort.  The  develop- 
ment of  individual  play  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  that  the  weak 
were  sacrificed  for  strong  team  work.  The  success  of  cooperation  of 
principal  and  teachers  has  been  shown  by  a  most  delightful  spectacle 
of  hundreds  of  children  busily  engaged  in  games  of  their  own 
pleasure  and  choosing.  Without  any  coaching,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  general  playing,  Logan  has  had  a  baseball  team  of  boys  of  the 
average  age  of  thirteen  that  has  won  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  games 
played. 

Community  singing  has  been  the  custom  in  all  grades,  the  entire 
school  frequently  singing  together. 

Open-air  recitations  were  much  enjoyed  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils  when  the  character  of  the  work  warranted  it,  and  the  weather 

f'ermitted-  E.  L.  McGrew, 

Principal. 
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McKinley  School 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  the  school  building  was  open  twice 
a  week  for  the  sale  to  the  pupils  of  thrift  stamps  and  war  savings 
stamps.  Boys  worked  in  the  manual  shop  making  packing  boxes  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

On  the  opening  of  school,  September  4,  1918,  the  chief  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  redoubled  effort  to  help  win  the  war  must  now  be 
put  forth.  The  stack  of  peach  pits  on  hand  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  attested  the  earnestness  of  even  the  smallest  pupils.  Com- 
munity singing  every  morning,  accompanied  by  the  school  orchestra, 
expressed  the  courage,  hope,  faith,  and  determination  that  was  in 
the  heart  of  everybody  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  great  world  crisis. 
Timely  sets  of  war  books  and  pamphlets  sent  to  the  school  informed 
the  pupils  how  to  live  and  how  to  save;  showed  them  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  how  to  meet  it. 

The  year  1918-1919  has  been  one  of  many  interruptions  to  regu- 
lar school  work,  a  year  bringing  sorrow  into  many  homes,  a  year  of 
contrasts  of  greatest  joy  and  of  great  sadness.  Through  it  all  ran 
a  determination,  unexpressed  but  fully  realized,  to  make  good  in 
spite  of  everything.  Hearty,  spontaneous  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  brought  about  more  satisfactory  results 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  fourth  grade  is  100  per  cent 
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in  the  multiplication  tables  as  is  the  fifth  grade  in  long  division. 
Twice  during  the  year  the  school  has  reached  100  per  cent  in  savings. 

The  school  seeks  to  be  democratic  in  spirit  and  in  organization. 
Formal  discipline  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  cultural  side  of 
life  is  emphasized,  and  the  child  as  a  social  being  receives  especial 
attention. 

Clara  J.  Coney, 

Principal. 


Maria  Mitchell  School 

The  Maria  Mitchell  corps  consists  of  twenty-six  teachers. 
A  departmental  program  provides  for  teaching  along  both  regular 
and  special  lines.  Consideration  of  the  "group  unit"  rather  than 
the  "grade  unit"  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades  has  made  pos- 
sible a  scheme  of  special  promotions  that  works  to  advantage  in  all 
departments  and  does  much  to  eliminate  retardation.  During  the 
past  semester  twenty-seven  special  promotions  have  been  made  in  the 
building. 

Certain  interesting  measures  have  been  introduced  to  develop 
originality  and  initiative  of  pupils,  a  few  of  which  are  cited  here- 
with : 

The  garden  work  under  the  direction  of  a  garden  teacher, 
though  planned  to  help  the  "boys  over  there,"  has  become  a  perma- 
nent school  industry.  The  exhibit  of  garden  products  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  building  last  September  was  second  to  none  in  the 
city,  and  the  sale  of  seeds  in  April  augurs  well  for  a  large  garden 
crop  for  the  season  1919. 

Thrift — also  an  innovation  resulting  from  the  needs  of  our 
country  at  war — continues  to  be  a  part  of  our  school  curriculum. 

The  manual-training  shop,  open  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  affords  an  opportunity  for 
creative  work  which  appeals  strongly  to  our  boys.  It  is  an  unusual 
school  shop  and  a  most  interesting  one — always  busy  and  always 
full.  The  articles  produced  are  not  merely  models:  they  are  real 
things  for  immediate  use,  and  the  workers  are  justly  proud  of  the 
results  of  their  labor. 

The  playground  is  an  entire  block  of  ground  recently  purchased 
by  the  board  of  education.    It  is  a  popular  place,  used  intelligently 
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and  constantly  by  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  The  fact 
that  this  playground  belongs  to  the  children  seems  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  every  pupil  who  plays  there.  Under  such  conditions  the 
Mitchell  playground  will  become  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
community. 

The  auditorium  furnishes  a  means  of  education  and  entertain- 
ment greatly  appreciated  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Here  music, 
dancing,  social  service,  and  social  obligations  are  taught  to  groups 
that  gather  at  stated  intervals.  During  assembly,  once  in  two  weeks, 
public-spirited  citizens  have  given  lessons  in  patriotism,  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  music.  During  the  year  there  have  been  eight 
lectures,  two  moving-picture  lessons,  three  literary  or  musical  enter- 
tainments, and  two  receptions  to  soldiers  from  overseas.  Most  of 
these  activities  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maria  Mitchell 
Congress. 

The  Congress  is  organized  primarily  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  civics  and  community  life.  The  children  of  the  upper 
grades  make  a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  organization.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, the  Maria  Mitchell  Congress  functions  to  fit  children  for 
life  and  citizenship  in  the  new  era  brought  in  by  the  war.  These 
young  people  are  not  waiting  to  become  our  future  citizens — they 
realize  that  they  are  even  now  responsible  members  of  a  school  com- 
munity, with  power  to  create  a  fine  school  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  and  to  direct  and  control  many  activities. 

Like  the  model  from  which  they  copy,  the  Congress  works 
through  committees.  The  patriotic  committee  directs  the  thrift  and 
patriotic  work  and  sponsors  the  color  guard ;  the  schoolgrounds  com- 
mittee looks  after  the  condition  of  the  playgrounds ;  the  athletic 
committee  plans  the  games  and  field  days ;  and  the  entertainment 
committee  assists  in  making  assembly  in  the  auditorium  an  important 
event  on  every  cocasion. 

The  factor  in  our  educational  scheme  which  makes  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  district  is  the  kindergarten.  At  no  time 
during  the  past  year  has  the  number  belonging  fallen  below  sixty- 
nine,  the  average  being  seventy-four.  This  department,  with  its 
variety  of  interests,  including  many  educational  and  play  materials 
and  much  out-door  equipment,  makes  for  and  stimulates  a  larger  in- 
dividual growth.  To  further  the  health  and  development  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  an  outdoor  workroom  was  planned  this  year.  A  long  sandbox 
with  an  awning  as  protection  from  the  sun,  and  equipped  with  sand 
toys,  was  made  outside  adjoining  the  large  kindergarten  windows.  In- 
dividual wooden  boxes  were  provided  for  plants.  The  small  circular 
tables  with  tree  stumps  serving  as  seats  make  a  convenient  place  for 
hand  work.  A  large  tree  with  spreading  branches  affords  opportu- 
nity for  a  child's  climbing  propensities,  while  the  trapeze,  the  swing, 
and  the  slide  give  exercise  and  coordination  for  the  longer  muscles 
of  the  body.  This  playground  apparatus  is  supplemented  with 
materials  designed  to  encourage  creative  play  in  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  so  that  new  forms  of  use  can  be  found  by  the  child 
himself. 

"What  the  school  means  to  the  community"  was  so  ably  stated 
by  the  president  of  the  fathers'  council  that  I  quote  directly  from 
his  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  parent-teacher  association : 

"The  Maria  Mitchell  School  represents  practically  all  that  is 
upbuilding  in  the  community  which  it  serves.  It  is  a  neighborhood 
meeting  place  and  the  educational  center  around  which  the  life  of 
its  portion  of  Denver  radiates.  From  the  time  of  its  construction 
twenty  years  ago  it  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the 
one  spot  where  those  who  reside  around  it  may  meet  and  discuss  com- 
munity affairs  and  plan  for  better  days. 

"Though  Maria  Mitchell  district,  located  as  it  is,  between  Thir- 
tieth and  Thirty-sixth  Streets,  extending  from  High  Street  to  the 
Platte  River,  has  within  its  boundaries  every  type  of  child  known  to 
the  Denver  schools,  yet  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  each  child  a  school 
pride  that  makes  not  only  the  children,  but  the  parents,  equal  in 
everything  that  means  betterment  of  the  community  and  the  school." 

Margaret  M.  Smith, 

Principal. 

Montclair  School 

Montclair  School  has  all  the  advantages  of  "the  little  red 
school,"  but  none  of  the  disadvantages.  With  all  "out-of-doors"  in 
which  to  play  we  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise  for 
everyone. 

A  well-equipped  little  gymnasium  is  used  by  pupils  from  kinder- 
garten to  eighth  grade,  inclusive,  every  day  in  the  winter  months. 
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Volley  Ball,  Montclair  School 


We  think  our  school  spirit  of  "fair  play"  developed  by  the  games 
and  competitive  work,  and  carried  into  the  preparation  of  school 
work,  cannot  be  beaten.  The  small  class  gives  opportunities  for 
much  individual  work,  and  our  pupils  have  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  high  school. 

This  June  we  have  had  two  "week-end"  jaunts  to  the  hills  with 
our  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  has  done  much  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  hot  weather  and  has  kept  our  attendance  regular. 

Nell  Romick, 

Principal. 

Myrtle  Hill  School 

Myrtle  Hill  School  is  ideally  located.  It  is  three  blocks  from 
Washington  Park  in  a  residential  district  where  not  even  a  moving- 
picture  house  is  within  walking  distance  to  distract  the  child's 
thoughts.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  Colorado's  life-giving 
air  and  sunshine.  Only  one  other  school  in  the  city  has  more  play- 
ground per  pupil. 

Since  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  begin  work  at  8  ."30  a.  m. 
and  close  at  3:15  p.  m.,  with  recesses  at  different  times  from  the 
lower  grades,  several  problems  have  been  solved.  The  older  children 
can  be  allowed  much  more  freedom  and  the  younger  find  it  a  relief 
to  be  by  themselves.  Playground  discipline  is  much  easier,  as  there 
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is  more  space  and  each  group  of  children  has  an  opportunity  to  play 
its  own  games  unmolested. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  departmentalized. 
Promotion  by  subject  has  been  begun.  Because  of  this  a  number  of 
children  have  done  more  than  the  work  of  one  grade  and  others  have 
been  able  to  make  a  weak  point  stronger. 

The  civic  club  has  done  much  to  stimulate  discussion  of  local 
and  national  affairs  and  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  simple  parlia- 
mentary practice.    Debates  have  quickened  interest  in  live  topics. 

The  subject  of  English  has  been  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings 
by  the  teacher  of  each  grade,  and  a  number  of  demonstration  classes 
have  been  conducted.  The  meetings  have  been  very  helpful  in 
giving  each  teacher  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  in  other  grades  than 
her  own  and  in  defining  more  accurately  the  aims  of  her  particular 
grade. 

An  elm  tree  was  planted  in  honor  of  the  nineteen  former  pupils 
of  the  Myrtle  Hill  School  who  were  in  our  country's  service  during 
the  war.  The  parent-teacher  association  has  voted  to  place  a  plate 
bearing  the  names  of  the  boys,  in  the  building,  which  shall  be  put 
on  the  tree  when  the  latter  has  grown  largs  enough. 

Sarah  Ketner, 

Principal. 


Perry  School 

Perry  School,  built  on  the  "cottage  plan,"  consists  of  two  build- 
ings of  two  rooms  each.  The  second  building,  erected  in  1917,  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  this  type  of  school  architecture,  the  portable 
furniture  and  modern  equipment  making  these  classrooms  ideal. 
They  are  used  for  the  primary  pupils.  Perry  School  is  entirely 
elementary,  having  six  grades  with  a  total  enrollment  of  125. 

Located  in  a  semi-rural  district,  one  of  the  obvious  ways  to 
serve  the  community  is  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  rural  conditions  as 
far  as  possible.  This  has  been  done  in  various  ways.  Iceless  refrig- 
erator and  fireless  cookers  have  been  made  by  the  boys ;  a  garden  club, 
poultry  club,  and  pig  club  have  been  organized  according  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  extension  department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.    Several  lectures  along  these  lines  have  been  arranged. 
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These  lectures  have  been  followed  by  practical  work  by  pupils  on 
preparation  of  soil  testing  and  selection  of  seeds,  Hoganizing 
chickens,  etc. 

The  pupils  have  planted  eleven  flower  beds  to  beautify  the 
school  grounds  as  their  bit  toward  making  Denver  a  "clean,  beauti- 
ful, and  law-abiding  city."  All  this  work  has  been  done  under  careful 
supervision.  It  is  hoped  next  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
parent-teacher  association,  to  do  garden  work,  that  will  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  school. 

Genevieve  Simpson, 

Principal. 

Park  Hill  School. 

This,  the  initial  year  of  Park  Hill  as  an  elementary  school,  is 
proving  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  as  greatly  benefited  by 
the  junior-high  organization  as  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  sixth  grade  was  a  kind  of  a  "man 
without  a  country"  in  the  elementary  school.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  would  have  none  of  them,  and  they  had  outgrown  the  primary 
cycle.  Now  they  are  the  big  boys  and  girls  of  the  school — the 
responsible,  dependable  ones.  Then,  too,  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  enter  junior  high,  which  has  added  a 
great  impetus  to  this  half-grass  and  half-hay  stage  of  development. 
These  results  alone  justify  the  six-three-three  plan. 

Civic  responsibility,  community  obligation,  intelligent  rever- 
ence for  law,  the  right  attitude  toward  one's  work  leading  to  the 
right  attitude  towards  life,  fair-mindedness,  and  good  will  are  some 
of  the  ideals  towards  which  we  are  striving. 

Since  each  individual  finally  makes  his  own  decisions  concern- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  life,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he 
very  early  begin  his  training  in  testing  values,  ability  to  judge 
fairly  not  only  the  acts  of  others,  but  also  his  own ;  and  establish 
ideals  of  personal  conduct,  social  conduct,  and  national  conduct. 
To  this  end,  a  simple  form  of  applied  civics  is  being  developed. 
Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  an  elective,  representative  council 
worked  out  and  adopted  the  necessary  regulations  governing  the 
playgrounds.  These  were  submitted  to  the  vote  of  all  above  the 
second  grade  for  ratification,  when  they  became  the  laws  of  the 
yards,  with  the  proper  officers  elected  to  execute  them.    We  think 
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that  the  results  are  proving  that  they  are  good,  not  only  in  the 
school,  but  in  their  influence  upon  community  development. 

Elizabeth  Ellis, 

Principal. 


Dora  E.  Reynolds  School 

The  Dora  E.  Reynolds  School  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Denver,  not  far  from  the  University  of  Denver,  and 
facing  the  well-arranged  and  attractive  grounds  of  the  State  Home 
for  Dependent  Children.  The  view  from  every  window  is  inspiring, 
especially  that  from  the  west  where  the  range  stretches  along  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  playground  is  more  than  ample.  No 
houses  are  near,  so  baseball  diamonds  have  the  right  of  way. 

The  building  is  new,  having  been  completed  in  September, 
1918.  It  is  well  equipped,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted.  The 
manual-training  and  domestic-science  rooms  are  ideal.  The  lower 
hall  is  spacious  and  lends  itself  very  well  to  inside  gymnastics  and 
folk  dancing.  Community  civics  and  singing  have  been  possible 
because  of  the  well-seated  and  well-arranged  auditorium.  There  is 
a  recitation  room  where  history  and  geography  classes  meet  in  the 
right  atmosphere,  for  here  are  assembled  maps,  globes,  charts,  and 
current-history  pictures. 

We  have  had  an  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred  children  this 
year,  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  from  the  State  Home  for  Dependent 
Children.  Although  they  are  from  an  institution,  these  children 
do  not  lack  individuality.  Uniformity  of  dress  is  unknown,  as 
each  child,  under  certain  supervision,  selects  his  own  attire.  Prompt- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  good  physical  condition  are  characteristics  of 
these  children.  They  are  very  appreciative,  eager  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  attendance  is  very  regular. 

We  have  had  two  periods  a  week  instead  of  one  in  the  manual- 
training  and  domestic-science  departments,  as  many  of  our  children 
do  not  go  on  to  high  school,  but  become  domestics  in  families.  Our 
eighth-grade  girls,  instead  of  sewing  one  quarter  and  cooking  the 
next,  carried  both  subjects.  The  girls  have  served  lunches  to  the 
teachers  every  Tuesday.  They  have  thus  learned  to  set  a  table  and 
serve,  as  well  as  to  cook  a  practical  meal. 

Near  the  school  runs  the  city  ditch  with  great,  old  trees  on  either 
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side.  These  trees  and  the  surrounding  vacant  ground  have  been  ideal 
for  nature-study  classes,  and  most  of  this  work  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  has  been  done  out-of-doors. 

Lillie  E.  Watts, 

Principal. 

Sherman  School 

During  the  summer  of  1918  the  interior  of  Sherman  School  was 
cleaned,  varnished,  and  painted. 

The  teachers,  during  the  enforced  vacation  on  account  of  the 
influenza,  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
needy,  and  doing  Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross  work.  Not  one 
teacher  was  idle.  The  kindergarten  and  first-  and  second-grade 
teachers  worked  more  than  five  hundred  extra  hours,  and  contributed 
674  articles  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Bazaar. 

A  bookbinding  department  has  been  established.  Next  year, 
with  equipment,  we  hope  to  repair  and  bind  books  for  our  school 
library. 

The  open-air  schools,  conducted  on  the  porches  and  under  the 
trees,  have  been  very  beneficial. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  we  have  been 
compelled  to  alternate  in  two  rooms. 

Ninety-seven  of  our  pupils  have  registered  for  war  gardens. 

Josephine  G.  Moore, 

Principal. 

Smedley  School 

The  Smedley  School  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  West  Forty- 
second  Avenue  and  Shoshone  Street  in  North  Denver.  It  consisted 
originally  of  four  rooms  erected  in  1902.  Ten  rooms  were  added 
in  1911  and  a  portable  building  later.  The  building  stands  on  a 
block  of  ground,  thus  affording  ample  room  for  play,  as  well  as  a 
delightful  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled,  over  55  per  cent  are  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage.  Most  of  these  parents  are  from  Southern  Europe,  though 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  from  the  northern  peninsula.  No  children 
of  Asiatic  or  African  parentage  are  enrolled  here. 

Having  an  aggregation  of  such  mixed  characteristics,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  school  to  develop  and  foster  a  democratic  spirit  which 
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is  very  marked  at  the  present  time.  Children  from  poor  and  lowly 
homes  play  freely  and  happily  with  those  from  more  prosperous 
surroundings.  It  is  the  constant  effort  also  to  instill  and  cultivate 
a  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  respect  for  constituted  authority  and 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  few  and  reasonable  rules  made  neces- 
sary by  the  assembling  of  large  numbers  of  children  under  the  same 
roof. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  close  this  article  without  ref- 
erence to  the  "grand  old  man"  for  whom  the  school  was  named, 
Dr.  William  Smedley,  for  seventeen  years  president  of  the  former 
North  Denver  School  Board.  Dr.  Smedley  has  always  maintained 
a  patriarchal  and  benevolent  interest  in  the  school  and  has  aided  in 
every  effort  to  increase  its  cultural  equipment. 

M.  Allien  Lander, 

Principal. 


Steele  School 

Robert  W.  Steele  School  is  a  building  of  twelve  rooms,  exclusive 
of  library  and  offices,  situated  on  Alameda  Avenue  and  South  Marion 
Street,  within  two  blocks  of  Washington  Park,  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  City  of  Denver.  It  is  built  of  light  brick,  concrete  and 
steel,  is  fireproof  throughout,  and  embodies  most  of  the  modern  ideas 
in  school  construction,  such  as  open-window  rooms. 

The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  principal  and  thirteen  teachers, 
one  being  a  manual-training  teacher.  The  average  enrollment  is 
three  hundred  fifty  pupils,  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  7A.  There  is  no  eighth  grade,  all  pupils  promoted  from  the 
seventh  grade  in  March  having  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  junior  high  school.  In  Grades  6A, 
7B,  and  7 A,  the  junior-high-school  plan  of  organization,  with  its 
rifty-minute  periods,  departmental  work  and  longer  schoolday,  is 
followed.  Special  teachers  have  charge  of  drawing,  manual  training, 
physical  education,  and  lower-grade  music. 

In  the  main,  all  subjects  are  taught  on  the  plan  of  supervised 
study  and  socialized  recitations.  Where  the  laboratory  plan  is 
feasible,  the  children  and  teacher  unite  in  gathering  and  organizing 
material.  In  teaching  nature  study,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  school  to  Washington  Park,  which  is  prolific  in  plant 
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and  bird  life  and  which  also  affords  an  excellent  ground  for  study- 
ing certain  phases  of  geography  and  drawing. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, the  school  was  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  cartons  of 
various  kinds  of  Colorado-made  goods  and  by  means  of  this  "gro- 
cery store,"  many  concrete  problems  are  presented  to  the  classes  in 
arithmetic. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  the  Colorado  Museum  for  many 
mounted  specimens  and  to  the  public  library  for  pictures,  charts, 
and  sketches,  which  are  used  in  nature  study  and  geography. 

In  classroom  instruction,  every  effort  is  made  to  demonstrate 
the  subject  under  consideration  by  concrete  examples.  This  vitalizes 
the  subject  and  is  the  natural  means  of  obtaining  a  socialized 
recitation. 

Reading  and  English  gain  an  added  impetus  by  reason  of  the 
splendid  library  of  nine  hundred  well-chosen  books,  donated  by  the 
late  Judge  Robert  W.  Steele,  for  whom  the  school  was  named. 
A  number  of  the  reading  classes  work  in  the  library,  where  they  have 
ready  access  to  many  books  referred  to  in  their  reading  texts.  To 
illustrate :  The  reading  lesson,  entitled  "The  Adventures  of  Sir 
Beaumains"  (Blodgett  Reader  No.  V),  aroused  much  interest  in 
"King  Arthur  and  His  Knights" ;  the  "Three  Caskets"  led  the  class 
to  "Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare" ;  the  "Archery  Contest"  led  to 
"Ivanhoe,"  etc.  The  fact  that  the  books  are  at  hand  while  the  inter- 
est is  keen  results  in  further  reading  by  the  child.  The  reading 
text  in  many  instances  forms  merely  an  index,  the  library  supplying 
the  real  reading  matter.  Many  of  the  facts  taught  in  the  classroom 
will  be  forgotten  as  the  years  go  by,  but  the  desire  for  good  literature 
thus  implanted  will  remain  with  the  children  throughout  life.  Rob- 
ert W.  Steele  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  attainments  who  realized 
the  value  of  good  books,  and  the  children  of  Steele  School  are  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  foresight  and  generosity. 

The  current  events  of  the  past  year  have  vitalized  the  teaching 
of  history  and  civics.  The  participation  of  the  children  in  the  vari- 
ous war  activities,  such  as  the  sale  of  liberty  bonds,  war  savings 
stamps,  Junior  Red  Cross  drives,  etc.,  has  instilled  in  the  pupils  a 
deep  reverence  for  their  country  and  its  institutions  and  a  lively  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 
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Drawing  in  Grades  l  to  7A  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  and 
the  results  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure.  Good 
taste  and  development  of  skill  are  stressed  in  this  course. 

In  music  all  classes  have  received  the  required  technical  instruc- 
tion, but  instead  of  a  diversity  of  songs  being  taught  in  the  different 
grades,  a  number  of  patriotic  and  folk  songs  were  selected  and  effort 
was  concentrated  on  these.  This  has  resulted  in  "community  school 
singing,"  in  which  all  grades  participate. 

Following  the  departmental  plan,  practically  all  the  sewing 
is  handled  by  one  teacher,  especially  fitted  for  the  work.  Garments 
for  actual  use  are  made  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  has  won  the 
commendation  of  the  sewing  director  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the 
mothers  of  the  district. 

The  physical  education  work  has  been  extended  through  all  the 
grades.  Keeping  individual  scores  has  spurred  the  boys  to  greater 
effort  and  has  resulted  in  marked  physical  advancement.  The  school 
has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  each  month  the  red  "A"  awarded  by 
the  playground  association  for  exceptional  work  in  athletics. 

In  some  classroom  activities,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
divide  the  class  into  several  groups,  owing  to  differences  in  ability 
of  the  pupils.  To  illustrate :  In  a  certain  class  in  reading,  a  marked 
variation  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils  was  noted.  To  meet  this  con- 
tingency, the  class  was  divided  into  three  groups,  on  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational and  intelligence  tests.  Group  I,  consisting  of  pupils  who 
were  normal  in  both  speed  and  quality,  was  assigned  to  the  regular 
teacher.  Group  2,  deficient  in  speed,  was  assigned  to  a  teacher  who 
devoted  her  extra  time  to  special  coaching.  Group  3,  deficient  in 
both  quality  and  speed,  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  principal.  By 
this  differentiation,  each  group  received  the  kind  of  instruction  it 
required.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  room,  we  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  resort  to  this  and  similar  methods  of  differentiation. 
Retardation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  failures  to  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent. 

The  patrons  of  the  school  have  more  and  more  come  to  consider 
Steele  school  a  community  center.  During  the  year  1917-1918,  it  was 
used  for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  meetings.  During  the  year  1918- 
1919,  these  activities  were  somewhat  curtailed  owing  to  the  epidemic, 
yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  school  plant  has  been  used  approximately 
seventy-five  times.    The  activities  consist  of  meetings  of  the  Parent- 
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Teacher  Association,  the  Steele  School  Improvement  Society,  Red 
Cross  Society,  dinger  Highlanders,  community  dances,  dramatics, 
etc.  Considering  the  great  number  of  meetings  held  in  the  building 
and  the  diversity  of  purpose,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  build- 
ing has  in  no  wise  been  marred  or  damaged.  "Leave  things  as  you 
find  them,"  has  been  a  motto  faithfully  followed  in  practice.  The 
school  is  not  equipped  with  an  auditorium  and  these  activities,  in  a 
great  measure,  are  conducted  in  the  kindergarten  room. 

The  spacious  playground  is  also  a  center  of  attraction  for  the 
community.  The  children  have  been  encouraged  to  make  free  use 
of  the  grounds,  both  on  school  days  and  holidays,  and  games  and 
amusements  are  in  progress  whenever  the  children  have  time.  An 
interesting  feature  is  the  group  of  young  men  who  gather  on  the 
grounds  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  play  basket 
ball,  football,  baseball,  etc.  It  is  quite  common  for  these  "boys 
grown  tall"  to  use  the  playground  material  such  as  basket  balls, 
catchers'  gloves,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  no  instance 
have  any  acts  of  vandalism  been  committed.  The  school  property 
has  always  been  carefully  used  and  returned  to  its  proper  place, 
without  any  supervision. 

Better  than  scholastic  attainment,  better  than  spacious  play- 
grounds, better  than  modern  equipment  is  the  wonderful  school  spirit 
which  prevails  in  the  community.  Cooperation  has  been  the  watch- 
word, and  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  are  united  in  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  Steele  School. 

Julia  M.  White, 

Principal. 


Twenty-Fourth  Street  School 

It  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  schools  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  children  who  are  going  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  law 
permits,  and  so  adjust  its  curriculum  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
have  but  little  interest  in  books  and  who  have  a  large  interest  in  the 
kind  of  activities  associated  with  industrial  and  commercial  training 
and  with  the  household  arts.  A  school  which  interests  itself  in  the 
welfare  of  only  those  children  who,  through  lack  of  interest  in  study 
or  through  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity,  will  drop  out  as  soon 
as  the  law  permits,  is  an  undemocratic  school.    This  is  what  we  must 
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not  have,  and  so  our  problem  in  Twenty-fourth  Street  School  con- 
fronts us. 

We  have  to  meet  the  problem  of  lack  of  interest  in  study  and 
economic  pressure,  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  our  pupils  are  largely 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  Truly  "children  are  children" 
and  "human  nature  is  human  nature"  the  world  over,  but  in  training 


Twenty-Fourth  Street  School  Kindergarten 

these  people  we  must  take  account  of  the  old-world  ideals  and  cus- 
toms which  have  been  theirs  and  which  are  so  different  from  our 
own.  We  must  get  into  these  foreign  homes  through  our  pupils.  To 
do  this  we  must  win  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  take  the 
school  into  the  home.  We  accomplish  this  to  some  degree  through 
our  special  exhibit  days  when  during  the  day  the  hand  work  and 
exercises  of  the  pupils  from  kindergarten  through  the  upper  grades, 
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are  displayed  in  the  various  rooms.  Parents  are  urged  to  come  any 
time  during  the  day  to  see  the  work.  Pupils  conduct  their  visitors 
through  the  building  and  explain  the  work.  Parents  compare  results 
with  that  of  the  neighbor's  child.  This  arouses  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  and  an  honest  desire  to  excel  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  On  these  exhibit  days  we  also  have  a  social  hour.  A  pro- 
gram of  the  folk  dances,  games,  and  gymnastic  exercises  from  the 
regular  work  of  the  year  is  provided.  Committees  of  pupils  selected 
by  themselves  attend  to  this.  Parents  are  interested  because  it  ap- 
pears that  their  own  boy  or  girl  is  learning  to  do  by  doing.  Because 
of  this  in  several  instances  parents  have  striven  harder  in  order  that 
the  child  might  finish  the  year  instead  of  going  to  work.  Then  we 
have  the  social  cup  of  tea.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher-hostess 
for  the  day  the  girls  serve  refreshments.  We  find  this  the  sesame 
that  opens  to  us  the  hearts  and  homes  of  these  foreign  fathers  and 
mothers.  We  stress  simplicity  and  daintiness  on  these  occasions  and 
are  gratified  at  the  far-reaching  results. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  these  social  functions  as  well  as 
for  other  needs  the  pupils  of  our  thirty-seven  nationalities  arrange 
penny  victrola  concerts.  Frequently  these  are  national  affairs. 
Supervised  freedom  is  allowed  always  in  the  arranging  of  the  pro- 
grams. We  have  been  surprised  at  the  good  musical  criticism  dis- 
played and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  desire  for  the  better  things 
musical. 

By  supervised  study  in  the  essentials  and  a  conference  period 
a  day  for  English  difficulties,  we  cover  the  required  course  of  study 
and  earn  a  longer  period  for  hand  work  in  the  two  upper  grades. 
Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  sewing  and  manual  training. 

We  begin  to  eliminate  retardation  in  first  grades.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  working  up  weak  spots.  A  pupil  is  seated  in  his  own 
grade  room,  but  comes  to  this  special  room  for  help  in  his  weak 
subjects.  A  place  is  also  provided  for  the  short-term  pupils,  those 
who  come  in  late  and  leave  early.  This  is  a  serious  problem  and  one 
hard  to  adjust.  However,  by  opening  a  special  room  for  these  people 
a  saving  is  made.  They  do  not  retard  a  grade  well  started  in  the 
fall,  and  do  not  disrupt  it  by  early  withdrawal  in  the  spring. 

Another  feature  of  our  plan  is  promotion  by  subject.  Pupils 
are  registered  in  one  room,  but  may  be  doing  work  in  several.  From 
third  grade  through  sixth  the  same  subject  is  being  taught  in  all 
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rooms  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  a  fourth-grade  pupil  who  is 
behind  in  a  subject  may  take  it  with  the  next  lower  grade,  or  in  case 
he  is  in  advance  of  his  grade  in  a  subject  he  is  enabled  to  Work  with 
the  next  higher.  We  promote  by  subject  as  nearly  as  possible;  just 
as  soon  as  a  pupil  is  ready  he  is  advanced. 

We  have  established  the  "Home  Question  Hour."  Once  a  week 
parents  come  to  us  with  questions  of  the  home,  school,  or  problems 
of  citizenship;  for  patterns  and  suggestions  for  suitable  dresses  for 
their  girls :  anything  upon  which  they  desire  information.  We  find 
that  this  arouses  confidence  in  us  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  in 
the  parent  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  foreign  child  is  very  quick 
to  impose  on  the  parent  when  he  knows  that  the  parent  is  not  familiar 
with  school  and  state  regulations.  Our  children  have  found  that  this 
conference  hour  has  lessened  the  chance  of  "putting  anything  over" 
on  the  parent  and  so  has  restored  respect  for  home  authority  to  a 
great  degree. 

LlLA  M.  O'BoYLE, 

Principal. 


University  Park  School 

The  location  of  this  school  is,  in  itself,  conducive  to  steadiness 
of  purpose,  an  ideal  condition  for  the  development  of  an  educational 
theory.  Remote  from  the  many  distractions  of  the  city  streets,  whole- 
some play  takes  the  place  of  "movies,"  interest  in  outdoor  life  is  a 
part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  pupil,  and  interruptions  in 
school  work  except  for  illness  are  rare. 

Coming  from  homes  representative  of  the  truest  American  ideals 
of  refinement,  these  girls  and  boys  are  courteous  to  teachers  and  con- 
spicuously considerate  of  one  another.  This  innate  kindliness  has 
furnished  the  keynote  for  this  year's  work,  which  may  be  summarized 
by  the  word  cooperation. 

Among  teachers  there  has  been  such  an  exchange  of  work  that 
all  pupils  have  shared  in  some  degree  the  best  which  each  teacher 
could  give.  Departmental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  upper 
grades  while  domestic  science  and  art  work  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  special  teachers.  "Socialized  recitation"  may  not  be  too  ambitious 
a  term  to  apply  to  a  form  of  work  conducted  by  the  older  pupils  in 
civics  and  current  events.  Here  a  pupil  presides  and  other  pupils 
address  the  class  on  topics  which  they  have  previously  prepared. 
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The  intelligence  manifested  in  questioning  the  speakers,  the  interest 
in  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  general  sense  of  responsibility  for 
furnishing  worth-while  talks  seem  to  justify  this  departure  from 
stereotyped  instruction. 

Supervised  study  has  reduced  the  amount  of  home  work  to  a 
minimum  and,  with  the  individual  help  which  is  so  easily  possible 
in  a  small  school,  the  percentage  of  repeaters  among  the  regular 
attendants  of  the  school  is  very  low. 

Interest  in  reading  for  pleasure  has  been  another  feature  of  the 
year's  work.  In  the  primary  grades  ability  to  enjoy  the  printed  page 
has  been  well  developed,  while  in  the  intermediate  grades  dramatiza- 
tions have  vitalized  oral  and  written  composition  as  well  as  reading. 

The  social  spirit  of  the  school  has  been  fostered  through  play- 
ground activities,  in  which  every  child  takes  part,  and  through  social 
half-hours  on  Friday  afternoons.  On  these  latter  occasions  pupils  of 
one  room  act  as  hosts  to  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  room ;  the  chil- 
dren entertained  return  the  courtesy  on  the  following  Friday.  The 
entertainment  committees,  chosen  by  the  pupils,  arrange  programs 
which  can  be  developed  through  regular  school  work,  generally 
music  and  dramatization  from  readings  or  original  plays  composed 
as  class  exercises  in  English. 

There  is  no  auditorium  in  this  building,  so  general  assembly 
indoors  has  been  very  limited,  but  in  fine  weather  the  pupils  of  all 
grades  are  frequently  seen  on  the  school  grounds  engaged  in  gym- 
nastics, games,  folk  dancing,  or  gathered  about  the  flag  staff  par- 
ticipating in  patriotic  exercises. 

The  aim  from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  has  been  con- 
scientious work  by  teachers  and  pupils :  work  which  shall  count  for 
the  upbuilding  of  character  and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  school  and  community  life. 

MONTA  J.  BOYER, 

Principal. 

Valverde  School 

The  Valverde  School  is  a  pretty  four-room  building  located 
at  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  commanding  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
valleys  and  surrounding  country.  Besides  the  main  building  there 
are  two  well-built  "portables,"  one  of  which  is  used  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades. 
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There  are  magnificent  trees  on  the  school  grounds  and  during 
the  warm  spring  days  we  deemed  ourselves  especially  fortunate,  as 
we  were  able  to  have  as  many  as  five  classes  reciting  out  of  doors 
in  the  cool  shade  of  our  grove,  called  our  "sky  parlor."  We  have  a 
regular  program  for  these  out-door  classes  and  each  class  in  turn 
enjoys  the  privilege.  The  lessons  in  formal  calisthenics  are  gen- 
erally given  in  the  yard  under  the  trees.  We  also  have  acres  of 
land  to  use  for  playgrounds.  Our  playground  work  is  well  organ- 
ized under  a  good  playground  instructor.  Our  district  is  much  like 
a  rural  community,  and  in  spite  of  our  many  advantages  our  boys, 
especially  the  older  ones,  needed  further  help  and  training.  A  young 
soldier  who  had  lately  returned  from  one  of  our  United  States  army 
camps,  where  he  had  served  as  an  instructor  in  physical  training, 
gave  some  valuable  exercises  to  our  boys.  He  came  to  us  Friday 
afternoons  for  two  hours,  and  the  results  were  most  gratifying.  We 
feel  certain  that  our  playground  work,  under  supervision  as  it  is, 
helps  very  much  in  training  for  citizenship  by  teaching  team  work, 
honesty,  and  fair  play. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  used  in  all  classes ;  we  find  it  espe- 
cially valuable  in  the  weekly  review  of  history  in  the  upper  grades. 

We  have  done  all  it  is  possible  to  do,  in  our  rather  cramped 
quarters,  to  secure  supervised  study  periods.  The  supervised  silent 
reading  in  Grades  6,  7,  and  8  has  had  very  good  results. 

An  especially  interesting  and  worth-while  feature  of  the  work  of 
geography  in  grades  three,  four,  five,  and  six  B  has  been  the  making 
of  illustrated  books  of  the  industries  of  the  various  sections  studied. 

Our  first  grade  has  enjoyed  several  delightful  little  excursions 
for  the  study  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies.  One  longer 
walk  terminated  at  the  fire  house  and  after  a  tour  of  inspection  the 
happy  little  folks  were  permitted  to  pet  the  fire  horses. 

The  eighth  grade  visited  the  State  Legislature  in  session  and 
also  the  State  Museum,  where  a  most  profitable  afternoon  was  spent. 

The  parent-teacher  association  has  held  six  meetings.  On 
May  23,  the  association  entertained  the  fathers  of  the  district  at 
Grange  Hall,  which  was  loaned  for  the  occasion.  The  affair  was  a 
great  success,  the  only  drawback  being  that  not  all  who  came  could 
get  in  because  the  hall  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
Most  of  the  program  was  given  by  pupils  of  the  school  and  our 
school  orchestra  was  an  important  factor. 
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While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  our  children  in  this  isolated 
district  are  out  of  reach  of  many  harmful  influences,  it  is  also  true 
that  they  miss  many  advantages.  Knowing  these  facts,  our  most 
persistent  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  forming  ideals  of  clean- 
liness, courtesy,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Maud  L.  Craig, 

Principal. 


Vassar  School 

With  a  stretch  of  blue  sky  above  it,  a  broad  expanse  of  land 
about  it,  plenty  of  trees  to  shade  it,  a  hundred  miles  of  mountains  in 
sight  of  it,  a  well-equipped  playground  beside  it,  an  efficient  janitor, 
and  healthy,  cheerful  teachers  within  it,  Vassar  School  is  a  home 
well  fitted  to  turn  out  happy,  open-minded,  self-dependent  children. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  thoroughly  renovated  during  the 
summer  of  1918.  The  back  hall  was  connected  with  the  furnace  and 
was  equipped  for  a  much-needed  recitation  room.  The  new  south 
entrance  has  been  free  from  ice  in  winter  and  has  made  the  hall 
lighter  and  more  cheerful.  The  two  groups  of  steps  at  the  old  north 
entrance  have  made  pleasant  recitation  rooms  for  hot  weather. 

The  classes  have  been  large  enough  for  keen  competition  and 
socialized  recitation,  and  small  enough  for  meeting  individual  needs. 
The  children  are  practical  minded,  coming,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
thrifty  families  who  own  their  own  homes.  Several  children  from 
Englewood,  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  school,  were  per- 
mitted to  attend.  By  using  the  departmental  system  above  the  sec- 
ond grade  we  have  been  able  to  assign  work  according  to  the  special 
qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

We  have  appreciated  the  victrola  and  the  piano  as  much  as  any 
larger  school  could  have  done.  We  have  especially  encouraged  the 
use  of  the  piano  outside  of  school  hours  by  pupils  whose  homes  are 
not  furnished  by  such  luxuries.  A  new  balopticon  was  obtained  this 
year  through  the  generous  contributions  of  parents  and  children.  The 
pictures  were  shown  at  assembly  periods  in  Room  4.  Such  subjects 
as  science,  art,  the  war,  travel,  history,  birds,  flowers,  insects  were 
thus  brought  before  the  children  in  illustrated  lecture  form.  Besides 
the  weekly  loan  of  slides  from  the  extension  department  of  the  State 
University,  we  have  borrowed  slides  from  our  friends. 
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Mr.  Babcock,  government  specialist  on  "Insect  Pests  of  Poultry 
and  Domestic  Animals,"  brought  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  a  talk 
describing  the  life  cycle  of  such  pests  and  methods  of  extermination. 
In  order  to  enhance  the  practical  value  of  this  lecture  we  invited  the 
children  to  bring  to  school  any  infected  animal  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  their  apparently  healthy  pets.  The  program  consisted  of 
talks  by  the  children  about  the  habits,  food,  care,  and  value  of  their 
pets,  displayed  in  each  room.    After  adjournment  to  the  yard,  each 

owner  again  told  his  story  to  a  new 
group  of  visitors.  A  similar  share 
of  attention  was  given  to  a  burro, 
a  pony,  and  a  goat  who  had  been 
happily  nibbling  grass  as  they 
waited  their  turn.  In  this  way  we 
learned  the  comparative  value  of 
seven  breeds  of  hens,  two  of  ducks, 
two  of  rabbits,  Belgian  hares, 
geese,  and  pigeons.  Insect  pests 
were  found  on  all  kinds  except  the 
live  crow,  who  sat  apart  making 
wise  remarks  about  it  all.  As 
nearly  every  family  in  the  district 
has  poultry  or  rabbits  the  influence 
of  the  animal  congress  was  far- 
reaching,  the  experts  themselves 
being  introduced  to  some  new 
species. 


An  Attendant  at  the  Animal 
Congress,  Vassar  School 


Home  gardening  is  practiced  by  all  but  seven  families  and  the 
fall  exhibit  showed  that  people  of  the  Vassar  district  have  reached 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  raising  vegetables.  The  school  has  at- 
tempted to  give  practical  help  by  lessons  on  soils,  seed  testing  and 
planting,  cultivation,  weeds,  insect  enemies  and  remedies,  etc. 

An  aquarium  containing  gold  fish,  native  fish,  snails,  tadpoles, 
and  water  plants  started  an  interest  in  all  life,  an  interest  that  is 
manifest  at  all  times,  in  school  and  out. 

A  Junior  Audubon  Society  has  been  formed  and  the  joy  of 
learning  the  secrets  of  bird  life  has  spread  to  all  phases  of  nature 
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study.  With  excursions  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  become 
familiar  with  life  histories  of  flowers,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  sympathies 
have  been  aroused  and  a  continued  watchfulness  encouraged. 

No  greater  eagerness  has  been  displayed  in  nature  study  than 
in  their  much-loved  sewing,  cooking,  manual  work,  debates,  and 
argument. 

The  physical  welfare  of  the  children  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  ideals  of  the  school.  With  the  building  well  ventilated  and  very 
clean,  it  has  been  easy  to  emphasize  personal  cleanliness,  and  we 
have  noticed  gratifying  results. 

Along  with  other  playground  work,  the  team  work  of  the  base- 
ball and  indoor  organizations  has  been  good  for  the  individual 
whether  the  game  resulted  in  victory  or  defeat.  Submerging  self 
for  the  success  of  the  whole  helped  develop  the  democratic  spirit. 
Individual  abilities  were  increased  by  practice  of  athletic  stunts,  the 
climax  of  which  was  the  appearance  of  four  of  our  stunt-performing 
boys  at  the  play  festival.  A  track  meet  in  which  all  children  par- 
ticipated spurred  the  defeated  to  greater  exertion  and  gratified  the 
leaders  without  spoiling  them.  At  a  larger  track  meet,  the  winners 
in  our  Vassar  competitions  vied  with  the  athletes  of  Milton  and 
McKinley  Schools.  It  was  an  occasion  of  mutual  benefit.  The 
regular  work  in  dumb-bell,  wand,  and  Indian  club  drill  was  shown 
at  an  out-of-door  meeting  of  the  parent-teacher  association.  All 
grades  participated  with  song,  drill,  dance,  recitation,  spelling  match, 
or  debate.  Then  came  the  glorious  moment  when  the  parents  treated 
the  children  to  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  presented  a  printing  set  to 
the  primary  teacher. 

The  eighth-grade  class  exercises  took  place  at  Community  House 
where  the  audience  enjoyed  "Little  Women,"  a  short  play  adapted 
from  Miss  Alcott's  much-loved  book,  and  the  usual  class  history, 
prophecy  and  musical  numbers. 

The  children  feel  that  Vassar  School  is  a  pleasant  place  where 
friends  meet  and  work  together  to  accomplish  something  worth  while. 

Hattie  E.  Richardson, 

Principal. 

Webster  School 

In  order  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  right  living  under  existing 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  Webster  School  has  work  in  oral 
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English,  hygiene,  and  citizenship.  Changes  are  made  in  adaptation 
of  subject-matter  and  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  specific 
group,  mostly  children  of  peasants  of  Southern  Italy.  In  teaching 
English,  American  manners,  customs,  habits  and  traditions,  civics, 
etc.,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  work  so  vital  that  it  will  penetrate  the 
home  also,  so  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  Americanizing  the  home. 

Much  time  was  spent  on  the  follow-up  work  of  the  physical 
examinations  and  daily  health  inspection.  The  latter  checked  what 
might  have  been  a  serious  epidemic.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
had  obstructed  breathing,  enlarged  tonsils,  or  eye  defects,  all  of  which 
required  immediate  attention.  To  influence  the  parents  to  get  medical 
attention  for  the  children  is  no  little  task.  Many  have  strong  preju- 
dice against  glasses  for  children.  Much  time,  tact,  and  patience  are 
required  to  educate  the  parents  along  these  lines.  Almost  every  ex- 
treme disciplinary  case  was  found  to  have  some  serious  physical 
defect,  and  after  the  correction  of  such  defect  there  was  a  marked 
improvement. 

A  nurse  from  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  proved  to  be  "An 
Angel  of  Mercy"  in  the  health  crusade.  She  volunteered  to  make 
daily  visits  to  the  school,  and  treat  cases  of  impetigo  after  having 
received  permission  from  the  parents  and  health  department.  Later 
she  assisted  the  principal  with  physical  examinations  and  home  visits. 
She  arranged  for  clinics  and  free  treatment  by  the  finest  specialists 
with  a  minimum  fee  for  those  who  could  not  afford  regular  prices.  All 
glasses  were  bought  at  cost.  Many  times  she  got  free  transportation 
when  taking  children  to  and  from  the  clinic.  Her  gentleness  and 
personal  interest  in  each  case  were  marvelous. 

Much  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  is  due  to  con- 
gested living  conditions  at  home.  Because  of  the  language  handicap, 
of  the  foreign  influences  to  overcome,  and  the  short  school  life  of 
these  children,  congestion  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  relieved 
so  that  the  children  can  attend  school  all  day.  Not  more  than  thirty 
pupils  should  be  in  a  class.  Teachers  should  be  chosen  with  great 
care  for  their  ability  as  social  workers  as  well  as  teaching  ability. 

An  inventory  of  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship 
ability  was  taken.  The  results  showed  that  less  time  can  be  given  to 
drill  and  that  much  more  stress  must  be  placed  on  thought  reading 
and  reasoning.     The  vocabulary  is  very  limited  and  needs  to  be 
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greatly  increased.  The  penmanship  median  was  high  in  speed  and 
quality,  so  that  the  period  can  be  shortened  and  more  time  given  to 
conversation,  silent  reading  of  informational  type,  or  dictionary 
work.    Different  arrangements  will  be  made  for  grouping. 

The  branch  library  at  the  school  was  a  wonderful  aid  in  sup- 
plying an  abundance  of  suitable  reading  material.  Teachers  helped 
the  pupils  in  selecting  books  for  themselves,  parents,  and  friends. 
Often  children  came  to  school  early  to  enjoy  a  quiet  reading  hour. 
Book  report  time  in  language  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  and 
delightful  period.  Children  were  encouraged  to  take  books  home 
and  to  teach  their  parents. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  personal  hygiene  and  community 
civics.  The  lives  of  the  children  are  brightened  and  enriched  by 
social  hours,  community  singing,  talks  or  slides  on  travel,  current 
events,  history,  gardening,  folk  dancing,  playground  and  garden 
activities,  and  excursions.    As  a  result  there  is  a  fine  school  spirit. 

Self-government  is  gradually  being  introduced.  Playground 
work  is  a  great  aid  in  governing.  Pupils  are  busily  engaged  with 
healthful  games  rather  than  standing  around  idly. 

The  special  room  was  reorganized.  Restoration  cases  were  taken 
from  the  primary  grades.  Specific  defects  can  be  more  quickly  cor- 
rected if  taken  early,  and  much  retardation  eliminated. 

A  club  was  started  by  the  sixth-grade  pupils.  They  meet  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays.  The  girls  are  taught  how  to  make  neat, 
attractive  garments  out  of  flour  sacks  and  old  clothing.  They  wash, 
iron,  clean,  press,  dye,  and  set  colors.  Once  a  week  they  go  on  shop- 
ping or  study  excursions  to  learn  how  and  where  to  buy  materials, 
trimmings,  draperies,  pictures,  furniture,  etc.,  to  study  people,  styles, 
clothing,  manners,  and  customs ;  and  to  visit  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  post  office,  public  library,  or  the  museum  or  parks. 

Lillian  Noce, 

Principal. 

Whittier  School 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Whittier  School  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  care  for  all  the  pupils  according  to  their 
individual  abilities.  In  many  schools  the  incapable  are  a  drag  on  the 
class  and  the  exceptionally  bright  ones  are  held  back.  To  relieve  this 
condition  we  believe  that  within  the  limits  of  our  equipment  we  have 
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a  workable  and  successful  plan  to  furnish  to  each  pupil  opportunities 
commensurate  with  his  intelligence. 

To  take  care  of  these  children  of  varying  abilities  we  maintain 
three  distinct  classes  of  rooms : 

1.  The  regular  schools  caring  for  the  greater  majority,  those 
falling  within  the  normal  group. 

2.  A  room  for  "accelerates,"  including  children  of  superior 
intelligence,  those  in  advance  of  their  chronological  age,  and  those 
retarded  normal  children  capable  of  doing  more  than  the  average  of 
the  classes  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 

3.  Rooms  for  "retardates,"  including  pupils  merely  retarded 
and  subnormals,  or  those  who  are  mentally  incapable  of  getting  all 
of  the  work  of  the  grades,  or  are  very  much  slower  in  acquiring 
knowledge  than  the  normal  children.  The  subnormals  require  a 
modified  course  in  academic  studies  and  a  great  deal  of  manual 
work. 

We  have  one  room  devoted  to  accelerating  the  children  with 
exceptional  ability  and  normal  children  who  have  for  some  reason 
become  retarded,  but  who  are  capable  of  more  rapid  advancement 
than  the  average  of  the  class.  Our  plan  is  to  have  two  classes  of 
different  grades  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  aggregating  20  to  25 
pupils.  These  pupils  are  selected  on  their  standing  in  their  classes, 
their  age,  physical  condition,  and  power  of  application.  The  task 
of  the  special  teacher  is  to  prepare  these  children  to  do  the  work  of 
the  regular  class  or  half-grade  just  above.  Long  experience  has 
shown  that  the  time  required  to  accomplish  the  work  is  about  nine 
weeks,  or  half  the  semester,  giving  opportunity  for  four  different 
groups  during  each  year. 

All  the  essential  work  of  the  grade  is  taken.  With  the  small 
number  of  pupils  in  the  room,  omitting  some  of  the  special  subjects 
for  the  time  being,  and  stressing  the  main  subjects,  the  work  is  easily 
accomplished  in  the  nine  weeks.  The  teacher  so  times  her  efforts  as 
to  bring  up  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  each  subject  where 
the  advanced  class  is  in  the  regular  room.  They  are  then  placed  in 
the  regular  room  with  the  advanced  class,  and  another  group  is  taken 
from  the  room  into  which  the  special  promotions  are  placed  and  the 
process  is  repeated.  Whenever  we  have  not  found  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  gifted  children  of  the  particular  grade  selected  to  make  up  the 
quota  for  the  class,  we  have  taken  from  the  class  just  above,  backward 
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children  who  seemed  to  need  some  special  help  to  keep  them  from 
failing.  Sometimes  we  are  not  able  to  accommodate  all  who  truly 
are  prepared  for  the  task.  But  as  this  works  as  a  wheel  of  oppor- 
tunity it  is  sure  to  return  again  within  a  year  and  the  child  may  then 
be  among  the  best  and  be  selected. 

It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  for  such  a  room  for  acceleration 
has  been  continuously  and  systematically  maintained  on  this  plan  for 
the  past  nine  years.  From  80  to  100  children  are  given  this  oppor- 
tunity each  year. 

The  results  of  each  year  differ  very  little.  A  summary  of  the 
teacher's  record  for  the  past  three  years  is  here  given : 

1916-17    1917-18  1918-19 


Number  of  different  pupils  in  room  during  year   107  105  92 

Number  receiving  special  promotion   82  77  82 

Number  pupils  saved  from  demotion   20  18  7 

Number  unable  to  do  the  work  and  returned  to  regular  room.  4  3  2 

Number  withdrawn  before  promotion   1  7  1 

Advancement  in  age  on  receiving  special  promotion: 

Number  advanced  6  months  to  1  year   24  15  12 

Number  advanced  1  year  to  1}4  years   10  11  5 

Number  advanced  \  lA  years  to  2  years   4  0  5 

Number  advanced  2  years  or  more   1  2  0 

Number  of  normal  age   17  19  28 

Still  retarded  on  receiving  special  promotion: 

Number  retarded  6  months  to  1  year   8  6  12 

Number  retarded  1  year  to  1H  years   9  12  9 

Number  retarded  1V£  years  to  2  years   3  8  5 

Number  retarded  2  years  or  more   6  4  6 


Careful  record  is  kept  and  observation  made  of  these  children 
after  special  promotion  and  it  is  found  that  as  a  rule  the  large 
majority  of  them  continue  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  class.  Rarely 
one  fails  and  loses  what  he  has  gained. 

If  a  child  is  capable  of  making  more  than  one  special  promotion 
he  is  retained  in  the  room  with  the  new  class  entering;  or  he  may 
be  returned  to  the  regular  school  and  be  selected  again  when  the 
opportunity  comes  round.  Some  children  have  made  as  many  as  four 
special  promotions  before  leaving  the  eighth  grade.  Our  aim  is  to 
advance  them  to  a  point  where  they  will  find  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  superior  intelligence.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
when  a  child  has  once  reached  the  grade  corresponding  to  his  intelli- 
gence quotient  he  will  be  required  to  put  forth  a  normal  effort  to  keep 
up  with  his  class.   This  we  believe  to  be  more  practical  than  to  segre- 
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gate  the  superior  children  into  permanent  groups.  It  prevents  the 
forming  of  habits  of  indolence  from  lack  of  being  required  at  any 
time  to  exercise  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

Since  this  room  has  become  an  established  reality  in  our  system 
it  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  whole  school.  It  stimulates  all  the 
children  to  strive  to  bring  their  record  up  to  a  standard  which  will 
entitle  them  to  an  opportunity  in  this  room,  thus  causing  them  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  Children  from  surrounding  schools  are  also 
enrolled. 

"Retardates"  fall  into  two  distinct  groups : 

1.  Normal  children,  capable  of  doing  the  regular  work  of  the 
grade  and  having  power  under  favorable  opportunity  of  being  re- 
stored wholly  or  in  part  to  their  chronological  places  in  the  grades. 

2.  The  borderline  cases  and  those  of  the  subnormal  type  with 
marked  and  varied  mental  limitations. 

Experience  has  shown  that  to  put  these  two  classes  together  in 
the  same  room  simply  because  they  are  equally  retarded  is  a  very 
poor  solution  of  the  problem.  In  addition  to  the  room  for  accelerates 
we  at  present  have  two  rooms  for  restoration  cases.  These  do  chiefly 
academic  work  and  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  regular  course  of 
study.    We  have  four  rooms  for  the  second  type. 

Industrial  work  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  the  subnormals.  These  children  are  not  capable  of  learning  all 
the  academic  work  of  the  grades  and  are  furnished  in  these  rooms 
such  instruction  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  which  is  modified 
to  suit  their  several  and  varied  intelligences.  They  spend  about  one- 
third  of  their  time  in  manual  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  work 
provided  for  them  in  the  regular  manual-training,  cooking,  and  sew- 
ing classes,  they  are  taught  to  make  many  useful  articles  which  have 
a  commercial  value. 

With  the  inefficient  and  incapable  removed,  the  effect  on  the 
main  school  through  the  building  is  marked.  The  pupils  are  more 
evenly  graded  and  the  work  on  the  laggards  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
energies  of  the  teacher  are  placed  where  they  should  be;  viz.,  on  the 
large  normal  class,  which  evidently  facilitates  their  progress. 

H.  W.  ZlRKLE, 

Principal. 
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Wyman  School 

Among  the  special  features  of  Wyman  School  are  the  dramatiza- 
tion and  the  folk  and  interpretive  dancing  most  skilfully  developed 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  stereopticon  is  used  by  all  grades  and  de- 
partments, and  is  especially  valuable  in  that  from  the  sixth  through 
the  eighth  grades,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  manipulate  the  machine, 
and  to  give  lectures  when  desired. 

The  group  system,  as  used  by  the  teacher  of  2A,  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  higher  primary  grades,  that  the  plan  is 
given  in  detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  a  few  general  reading  lessons 
are  given  to  find  the  degree  of  attainment  of  each  child.  The  class 
is  then  roughly  divided  into  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.  These  are  not 
permanent,  for  children  are  shifted  from  one  section  to  another. 
After  a  time  a  certain  degree  of  permanency  is  attained,  but  the  op- 
portunity of  growing  out  of  a  group  into  the  next  higher  is  daily 
open  to  all. 

Each  group  can  receive  almost  individual  attention  from  the 
teacher.  Phonics,  word  study,  accuracy  in  reading — all  that  is  espe- 
cially needed  to  give  power  and  to  teach  concentration — can  be  taught 
the  small  group  of  not  more  than  fifteen. 

All  groups  begin  in  the  same  book  with  the  same  lesson,  but  they 
soon  drift  apart.    Group  I  may  read  four  or  more  books,  while 
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Groups  II  and  III  read  fewer.  This  makes  no  difference.  No  one 
is  held  back,  no  one  gets  into  hopeless  discouragement,  and  all  are 
growing  in  power. 

While  Group  I  is  with  the  teacher,  Group  II  is  silently  study- 
ing the  reading  lesson  at  the  desks.  The  lesson  has  been  definitely 
assigned  and  is  long  enough  to  keep  all  busy  and  interested.  Group 
III  is  at  the  blackboard  doing  work  previously  explained  and  illus- 
trated. This  work  rotates,  with  possible  general  lessons  between 
periods,  until  each  group  has  had  its  special  lesson  with  the  teacher, 
a  .study  period,  and  a  blackboard  practice  period.  The  teacher  sits 
where  she  can  watch  all  three  groups,  and  give  help  when  necessary. 
Definite  assignment  of  work  obviates  restlessness  and  idleness. 

While  these  are  special  features,  they  are  not  distinctive.  Many 
other  schools  of  the  city  perhaps  use  the  same  methods  and  appliances 
with  equally  satisfying  results.  The  characteristics  which  impress 
one  who  remains  long  enough  to  get  into  the  school  atmosphere,  are 
the  self-assumed  responsibility  of  the  pupils ;  the  happy  comrade- 
ship among  pupils  and  teachers ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  manifest 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade.  This,  together  with  its 
location  in  a  permanent  residence  district,  has  made  Wyman  a  strong 
elementary  school  in  which  all  departments  are  well  organized. 

Louise  Joy  Eppich, 

Principal. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Broadway  Junior  High  School 

The  Broadway  Junior  High  School  is  too  new  to  have  attained 
many  of  its  ideals  as  yet,  but  we  have  been  guided  in  our  organiza- 
tion this  year  by  a  few  definite  aims.  One  of  these  is  to  develop  in 
the  pupils  some  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship or  membership  in  the  institutions  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
From  the  first  day,  we  have  emphasized  the  proper  use  of  our  build- 
ing and  furniture,  and  have  had  organized  committees,  whose  mem- 
bership changes  weekly,  for  the  care  of  the  grounds.  Our  prox- 
imity to  the  Civic  Center  has  helped  in  motivating  this  work.  When 
conditions  permit  some  classes  work  out  of  doors  every  day,  taking 
advantage  of  the  comfortable  benches  and  fine  shade  trees. 

In  all  of  our  classes  in  special  subjects  we  have  some  plan  of 
organization  which  delegates  certain  general  responsibilities  to  pupils 
selected  for  the  offices.  Methods  of  community  work  in  other 
classes  are  introduced  where  they  can  be  made  helpful,  but,  much  as 
we  believe  in  this  sort  of  work,  it  has  to  be  developed  slowly,  for 
time  may  be  frittered  in  trivial  discussion  if  the  teacher  socializes 
her  recitations  faster  than  she  develops  a  wise  method. 

The  new  type  of  textbooks  with  which  junior  high  schools  are 
blessed  is  helping  us  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  our  scholastic  work 
without  lowering  the  standards.  We  are  seizing  upon  the  social 
instinct,  which  develops  rather  suddenly  in  the  young  adolescent,  as 
the  basis  of  interest  in  even  a  Latin  verb,  and  through  supervised 
study  are  trying  to  keep  the  necessary  drudgery  of  preparation 
interesting. 

What  we  earnestly  aim  to  do,  is  to  keep  alive,  or  to  rekindle, 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  first-grade  child  has  for  school  before  the 
routine  has  dulled  it.  We  believe  that  quality  in  work  depends  upon 
enthusiasm  to  a  large  extent,  so  we  are  trying  to  get  the  child's  point 
of  view  and  his  center  of  interest,  in  order  to  build  up  his  own 
standard  in  his  studies. 

In  manual  work  in  all  lines  we  have  stressed  quantity  as  well 
as  quality,  and  have  reduced  the  required  technical  details  to  the  es- 
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sentials.  The  joy  of  a  finished  model  reasonably  well  executed  is 
so  great  an  incentive  that  we  strive  for  as  many  as  possible. 

The  assembly  period  is  a  most  important  factor  in  our  work. 
We  find  a  remarkable  amount  of  talent  among  the  pupils  and  most 
of  our  programs  are  their  work.  The  children  often  preside,  but 
all  rehearsals  for  the  period  are  directed  by  teachers.  We  strive 
not  to  feature  our  ablest  people,  but  to  encourage  all  to  take  part. 
The  elective  subjects  are  made  prominent  frequently  by  giving  pro- 
grams in  French  and  Spanish,  and  those  growing  out  of  Latin  and 
commercial  studies.  Our  clubs  for  social  activities  are  based  on  the 
electives.  The  English  and  mathematics  departments  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  assembly  periods.  They  have  especially  stressed 
oral  expression,  thinking,  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  Written 
work  has  by  no  means  been  neglected,  but  it  holds  second  place. 
Outside  speakers  have  given  us  inspiration  and  renewed  interest  in 
some  of  the  special  lines.  In  these  ways  we  try  to  keep  the  recrea- 
tional side  of  our  work  closely  related  to  the  study  so  that  our  busi- 
ness may  be  also  our  pleasure. 

Our  policy  in  athletics  is  as  yet  in  the  formative  stage.  We 
hope  that  through  the  association  and  informal  group  meetings  we 
will  discover  some  athletic  interest  for  everybody,  rather  than  to 
develop  a  few  "stars."  But  it  takes  time  to  find  or  arouse  the  special 
bent  of  so  many  pupils. 

It  is  our  hope  and  aim  to  develop  through  these  numerous  and 
varied  interests  a  type  of  discipline — not  any  of  the  artificial  schemes 
of  self-government  which,  if  successful,  are  often  camouflage  for 
the  control  exerted  by  unusually  strong  teachers,  but  instead  a  natu- 
ral system  of  motivation  through  interests  and  privileges,  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  children  themselves.  We  all  endeavor,  while 
keeping  the  most  vigilant  supervision,  to  relieve  the  pupils  of  the 
evidence  of  it,  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  child  grows 
in  the  power  of  self-control  just  as  he  does  in  the  use  of  language, 
so  that  we  may  not  expect  the  impossible  of  him  and  therefore  ap- 
pear unreasonable  to  him  in  our  demands. 

The  thing  we  wish  most  to  avoid  is  any  tendency  to  adopt  the 
standards  or  practices  of  the  senior  high  schools,  for  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  new  school  unit  is  to  keep  the  ninth-grade  children  one 
year  longer.  We  want  forms  of  social  activity  and  recreation  that 
are  individual  and  suited  to  our  pupils.    The  popularity  of  the 
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junior-high-school  idea  among  the  children  encourages  us  to  believe 
that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Louise  A.  Merrill, 

Principal. 

Evans  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 

This  school  is  housed  in  a  comparatively  modern,  three-story, 
twenty-room  building,  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  so  small  that 
but  little  playground  is  available.  It  was  a  very  grave  mistake  to 
have  located  such  a  large  building  on  a  small  plot  of  ground,  espe- 
cially in  a  district  in  which  there  are  but  few  vacant  lots  which  can 
be  used  as  playgrounds.  The  district  embraces  part  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  apartment-house  section. 
This  makes  the  school  population  very  unstable  and  fluctuating. 
But  a  very  small  number  of  the  patrons  own  their  own  homes,  and 
in  many  homes  the  mother  is  a  wage-earner. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  school  has  had  both  an  elementary 
and  a  junior-high  organization.  It  is  not  possible  to  house  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  separate  parts  of  the  building.  As  the  build- 
ing under  normal  conditions  should  accommodate  about  650  pupils, 
and  we  have  had  over  900  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  and  confusion.  This  is  due 
to  double  sessions,  differences  in  time  of  sessions  for  junior-high 
and  elementary  classes,  and  also  double  session  classes,  to  recitation 
rooms  which  have  been  made  by  cutting  off  cloakrooms  by  low  par- 
titions. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  have 
worked  together  in  entire  harmony,  and  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  circumstances.  The  school  work  in  no  case  has  suffered  seri- 
ously. Where  pupils  attended  half-day  classes,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils to  the  class  was  kept  small,  and  much  individual  attention  was 
given  to  pupils  by  the  teacher  of  the  alternating  school.  The  aim  in 
the  elementary  school  has  been  to  provide  such  ample  teaching  force 
that  each  pupil  should  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  grow 
mentally  and  physically,  and  that  retardation  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  work  of  the  first  six  grades  must  furnish  the 
child  with  the  f:  ^damentals,  the  tools,  which  he  is  to  use  in  mak- 
ing further  advancement  in  knowledge. 

Beginning  with  the  junior  high  organization  in  the  seventh 
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grade,  the  vision  of  the  pupil  is  widened  by  some  differentiation  in 
the  course  of  study:  not  to  attempt  to  fit  for  any  specific  industry 
or  vocation,  but  rather  to  adapt  the  work  to  different  types  of  in- 
dividuals and  also  to  allow  the  pupil  to  find  himself  by  trying  out 
different  lines  of  work  in  which  he  may  feel  that  he  is  interested.  In 
this  way  he  can  test  his  ability  in  a  language,  manual  work,  clerical 
work,  and  general  science.  By  the  time  he  enters  the  tenth  grade, 
he  should  be  ready  to  select  his  electives  so  as  to  direct  his  educa- 
tion intelligently  along  the  line  which  will  be  of  greatest  assistance 
in  his  life  work. 

The  teacher  of  elective  subjects  has  used  assembly  periods  to 
demonstrate  the  special  values  in  his  subject  and  to  indicate  the 
occupations  in  which  it  would  be  most  needed.  Pupils  have  pre- 
sented French  and  Spanish  plays.  Physical  education  classes  have 
given  exhibitions  of  their  skill  and  also  demonstrations  of  first 
aid.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  an  exhibit  made  by  the 
Latin  classes,  showing  the  many  ways  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  enters  into  our  daily  life.  These  exhibits  were  placed  on 
large  sheets  of  heavy  Manila  paper,  each  sheet  being  the  basis  for 
a  short  talk  by  the  pupil  who  prepared  the  sheet.  These  exhibits 
were  then  placed  in  the  hall,  so  that  pupils  might  study  them.  The 
effect  was  very  stimulating  and  might  well  be  imitated  by  teachers 
of  other  subjects. 

In  both  manual  and  domestic  arts,  the  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  doing  practical  things,  and  at  the  same  time  developing  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  the  work  rests. 

In  cooking,  the  dishes  prepared  are  the  staple  foods  eaten  by 
people  in  moderate  circumstances,  rather  than  fancy  and  expensive 
concoctions.  The  garments  made  are  ones  which  are  worn  by 
children.  No  work  is  done  which  is  not  directly  usable  by  pupils 
in  the  home. 

In  the  shop,  a  boy  is  encouraged  to  attack  his  own  problems  and 
to  make  those  things  which  interest  him  most.  Kites,  aeroplanes, 
tanks,  toys  of  all  sorts,  and  many  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  have 
been  turned  out  by  these  boys.  In  addition,  the  major  part  of  repair 
work  about  the  school  building  has  been  done  by  shop  classes.  This 
work  has  involved  key  fitting,  stair  building,  repairing  furniture, 
wiring  stools,  refinishing  tables  and  desks,  and  adjustment  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  clocks. 
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In  this  school,  many  boys  and  girls  must  go  to  work  before 
finishing  high  school.  For  this  reason,  an  acquaintance  with  busi- 
ness forms,  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  and  typing,  is  made  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  bookkeeping  is  not  given  with  the 
idea  of  fitting  these  pupils  for  the  profession  of  bookkeeping,  but 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  simple  debits  and  credits  is 
useful  in  any  work  one  may  do,  and  especially  worth  while  for  the 
one  who  must  go  to  work  early. 

Typing  is  worth  while  to  anyone  in  this  day,  when  most  offices, 
and  some  homes  are  provided  with  the  typewriter.  With  this  in 
mind,  instruction  has  been  given  to  175  pupils  whether  they  are 
taking  the  commercial  work  or  not.  Much  of  this  has  been  done  in 
periods  which  might  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

The  assembly  period  has  been  used  for  four  purposes :  to  give 
pupils  a  practical  education  in  oral  English;  to  encourage  individ- 
ual musical  ability;  to  develop  a  love  for  nature;  and  to  have  some 
intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  affairs  about  us.  To  attain  these 
aims,  one  period  a  week  has  been  devoted  to  music,  one  to  general 
science  and  nature  study,  one  to  English  class  organizations,  the 
other  two  periods  being  used  for  general  topics  by  the  principal, 
teachers  or  invited  speakers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  appear  before  their 
fellows,  rather  than  select  the  best  speakers  in  order  that  a  more 
pleasing  program  should  be  given. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  has  been  most  excellent,  in  that  the  re- 
lation between  pupils  and  teachers  has  always  been  most  cordial, 
pupils  have  been  considerate  and  appreciative  of  the  honest  effort  of 
their  fellows  both  in  classroom  and  in  the  more  public  appearances 
in  the  auditorium.  The  teachers  have  humanized  all  their  instruc- 
tion and  have  earnestly  tried  to  understand,  guide,  and  direct  the 
halting  efforts  of  these  boys  and  girls. 

Discipline  has  been  a  minor  problem  in  the  school.  The  effort 
has  been  made  largely  to  have  self-government  without  the  cum- 
bersome machinery  of  student  government.  Justice  and  honor  are 
the  ideals  upon  which  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  founded.  We 
have  not  always  been  able  to  attain  these  ideals,  but  have  made  some 
progress  towards  them. 

H.  S.  Philips, 

Principal. 
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Aaron  Gove  Junior  High  School 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Aaron  Gove  Junior  High  School 
is  to  help  the  pupils  not  only  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  their  work,  but  also  to  develop  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  independ- 
ence and  self-government. 

It  is  remarkable  to  have  such  a  number  of  coworkers,  teachers, 
and  pupils  where  the  spirit  of  each  is  so  manifest  for  the  success  of 
the  whole.  This  spirit  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  and 
loyalty  which  extends  through  the  pupils  to  the  home,  and  is  re- 
flected in  a  strong  worth-while  community  feeling. 

A  working  atmosphere  brought  about  through  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  a  strong  feature. 

Good  citizenship  is  emphasized  through  the  school  spirit.  The 
amount  of  pride  which  the  pupils  have  in  the  different  activities 
has  made  them  very  loyal  to  the  school,  the  authorities,  and  to  each 
other ;  and  has  contributed  to  a  high  moral  tone.  Good  citizens  of  a 
school  community  will  be  good  citizens  any  place. 
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Much  freedom  without  license  is  permitted  throughout  the 
building  which  relieves  the  unnaturalness  often  existing  in  a  school 
and  is  a  strong  factor  in  self-government.  This  brings  about  a 
frank,  friendly  feeling  between  teachers  and  pupils  conducive  to  the 
best  work. 

Provisions,  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  have  been  made  for  the 
recognition  of  individual  differences,  aptitudes  and  abilities.  In 
manual  training,  for  instance,  the  pupil  has  been  allowed  to  make 
the  model  he  wishes,  which  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  work. 
The  classes  in  bookbinding,  metal  work,  and  cartooning  have  been 
very  successful  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  assembly  period  has  done  much  in  bringing  about  the 
right  kind  of  school  spirit.  This  period  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  pupils.  They  have  secured  some  wonderful  speakers  as  well 
as  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  of  the  city.  The  regular  school 
work  put  on  by  the  pupils  has  been  especially  commendable.  All 
announcements  pertaining  to  the  different  activities  are  made  by 
pupils.  They  not  only  have  the  practice  of  speaking  from  the 
platform,  but  they  learn  to  show  courtesy  to  the  speaker. 

Junior  high  school  is  the  age  of  adolescence  and  unrest.  The 
pupil  is  naturally  inclined  to  resent  the  restraint  of  imposed  author- 
ity; for  that  reason  we  encourage  legitimate  student  activities,  girls' 
and  boys'  debating  clubs,  social  hours,  chorus  clubs,  mandolin  clubs, 
orchestras,  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  track  work.  These  organiza- 
tions, managed  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
develop  leadership,  courage,  initiative,  self-reliance,  sound  judg- 
ment, self-control,  and  team  work,  which  are  indispensable  requisites 
for  achievement  in  the  practical  life  of  the  world. 

Jessie  M.  Hamilton, 

Principal. 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  East  Side  High  School 

The  East  Side  High  School,  established  in  1873,  and  the  old- 
est high  school  in  Denver,  enjoys  enviable  prestige  among  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  West  for  its  rich  traditions,  its  high  stand- 
ards, and  the  quality  of  its  graduates.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  city  are  graduates  of  the  school,  and  they  have  encouraged 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  attend  it  and  to  carry  on  its  spirit  and 
its  ideals.  Loyalty  to  the  school  and  what  it  stands  for  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  the  development  of  the  civic  spirit  of  which  Denver 
is  proud. 

Planned  to  accommodate  about  800  pupils,  the  East  Side  High 
School  building  has  had  as  many  as  1,200  in  regular  attendance. 
Together  with  its  preparatory  school,  the  Latin  School,  which  has 
recently  been  converted  into  a  junior  high  school,  East  Side's  en- 
rollment has  totaled  over  1,400.  There  are  at  present  in  daily  at- 
tendance 1,050  students  and  47  teachers.  The  school  building  is 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity;  not  only  are  the  basement  and  the 
halls  used  for  recitation  rooms,  but  the  assembly  room  houses  sev- 
eral classes  reciting  at  the  same  time. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  conservative  and  well-rounded. 
The  policy  has  been  to  be  neither  the  first  to  try  the  new  nor  the 
last  to  abandon  the  old.  No  one  subject  or  department  of  instruc- 
tion is  overstressed,  the  aim  at  all  times  being  to  maintain  a  due 
sense  of  proportion.  This,  in  a  democracy,  it  is  believed  is  most 
conducive  to  the  inculcation  of  clear  thinking  and  to  the  instruction 
in  the  duties  of  useful  citizenship. 

The  East  Side  High  School  is  especially  well  equipped  for  teach- 
ing the  "earth  sciences" :  geology,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  and 
physical  and  commercial  geography.  In  addition  to  the  possession 
of  large  collections  of  local  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils,  the  school 
has  many  maps,  folios,  bulletins,  publications  of  state  and  national 
surveys,  and  large  numbers  of  photographs,  stereopticon,  and  stere- 
oscopic views.  The  instructors  in  these  subjects  have  had  more  than 
ordinary  professional  training  and  experience  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  surveys.    Frequent  visits  are  made  to  local 
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mines  and  quarries  and  to  the  geologic  wonderlands  at  Golden  and 
at  Morrison.  Collections  of  named  and  described  local  rocks  and 
minerals  and  study  of  typical  fossils  are  features  of  the  work.  Thus 
the  school  takes  part  in  exhibiting  the  economic  wealth  of  our  great 
state  and  in  studying  the  natural  phenomena  with  which  it  is  so 
richly  endowed. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  school  is  the  recent  insti- 
tution of  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  work  was  confined  to  the  graduating  classes ;  hereafter  it 
is  planned  to  extend  this  activity  to  the  younger  students.  The  coun- 
selor has  individual  interviews  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  each 
with  students  regarding  their  vocational  aims.  The  aptitude  of 
each  student  for  further  study  or  for  employment  is  fully  consid- 
ered and  his  inclinations  noted.  To  those  planning  to  continue  with 
their  education,  the  counselor  suggests  the  schools  or  colleges  best 
suited  fojr  their  needs  and  advises  what  studies  to  pursue.  To  those 
planning  to  enter  business  pursuits  he  describes  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  employment  under  consideration,  discusses  the  mental 
and  physical  requirements,  points  out  the  dangers  to  health,  if  any, 
and  suggests  where  and  how  to  obtain  further  information.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  students  return  for  subsequent  interviews  in  which 
they  report  on  readings  assigned  them,  their  talks  with  professional 
and  business  men,  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  etc.  The  most  gratify- 
ing features  of  the  work  have  been  the  willingness  of  the  students 
to  consider  the  suggestions  offered,  their  readiness  to  enter  upon  the 
investigations  assigned,  and  above  all  their  glowing  interest  in  and 
facile  expression  of  their  hopes  and  ambitions. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  guidance,  a  placement  bureau  is 
conducted.  This  bureau  seeks,  in  general,  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment for  three  classes  of  students:  those  who  desire  work  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays,  those  who  wish  work  during  school  vaca- 
tions, and  those  who,  having  completed  their  studies,  desire  perma- 
nent positions.  The  bureau  keeps  in  touch  with  the  business  public, 
notes  their  needs,  and  supplies  the  proper  applicant.  Before  placing 
the  student,  the  counselor,  whenever  it  seems  necessary,  personally 
investigates  the  working  conditions.  Even  after  some  time  has 
elapsed,  it  is  often  deemed  advisable  to  "follow  up"  the  worker  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  progress.    In  a  number  of  instances  remark- 
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able  results  of  cooperation  of  employer  and  employe  have  thus  been 
effected. 

To  promote  cooperation  among  the  students  working  after 
school,  the  Working  Boys'  Club  was  organized.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  club  is  "to  promote  the  best  interests  of  its  members,  the 
employers,  and  the  school  by  better  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation." The  membership  numbers  eighty-eight.  Meetings  are 
held  once  a  week  during  an  assembly  period,  and  once  a  month  after 
school  hours.  Successful  and  public-spirited  business  men  address 
the  boys  on  the  opportunities  for  young  men  entering  the  various 
commercial  pursuits,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  boys  a  broader  out- 
look and  a  better  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness world. 

The  school  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  a  branch 
of  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve.  During  the  summer 
of  1918,  155  boys  of  the  school  were  employed  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  pursuits  that  the  government  had  designated  as  in  need 
of  workers  to  "help  win  the  war."  Ninety-six  East-Side-High-School 
boys  having  been  employed  ten  weeks  or  more  during  the  summer 
were  awarded  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  bars  of 
honor. 

The  arts  of  expression  and  public  speaking  are  encouraged  in 
the  East  Side  High  School.  Peculiar  charm  to  such  work  is  given 
by  the  trophy-laden  walls,  evidences  of  past  achievements  of  the 
school,  and  by  reproductions  of  inspiring  painting  and  sculpture, 
prizes  won  for  the  school  by  former  contestants  or  presented  by  grad- 
uating classes.  Interest  in  these  arts  and  the  desire  to  compete  and 
to  excel  in  them  is  stimulated  by  the  spirit,  the  traditions,  and  at- 
mosphere of  "Old  East  Denver." 

Two  debating  and  literary  societies,  one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls,  and  three  annual  literary  contests  give  ample  scope  for  the 
development  of  talent  in  the  field  of  expression.  The  girls'  society, 
the  Minerva  Literary  Society,  has  a  membership  of  150,  and  aims  to 
promote  literary  interests  and  practice  in  the  art  of  oral  English. 
The  boys'  society,  the  Denver  High  School  Congress,  practices  par- 
liamentary rules,  stimulates  interest  in  public  speaking,  and  par- 
ticipates in  debates  with  representatives  of  other  high  schools. 

Quickening  the  spirit  of  rivalry  for  excellence  are  three  prizes 
donated  by  public-spirited  men  of  Denver.    The  first  of  these,  for 
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boys,  is  for  excellence  in  declamation,  participants  for  which  are 
chosen  at  trial  contests  by  ballot  of  students.  The  award  is  a  gold 
medal,  the  gift,  since  1875,  of  General  R.  W.  Woodbury.  The  sec- 
ond contest  is  for  girls,  the  H.  R.  Wolcott  prize  for  proficiency  in 
sight  reading.  This  contest  was  established  in  1879,  and  is  partici- 
pated in  by  twelve  readers  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  various  classes. 
The  third  contest  is  for  the  Stevens  Prize,  the  gift  of  I.  N.  Stevens 
for  the  best  original  patriotic  oration.  This  is  contested  for  yearly 
on  Washington's  Birthday  by  representatives  from  each  of  the  sen- 
ior high  schools  of  the  city.  Since  1896  twenty-four  contests  have 
been  held  for  this  prize,  seventeen  of  which  have  been  won  by  stu- 
dents of  the  East  Side  High  School. 

Students  in  the  East  Side  High  School  have  at  all  times  the 
privilege  of  making  suggestions  to  the  principal  and  the  faculty  for 
the  bettering  of  any  phase  of  school  life,  and  they  are  assured  of  a 
sympathetic  hearing  and  a  prompt  reply.  To  encourage  initiative 
on  the  part  of  students  and  to  facilitate  cooperation  between  them 
and  the  teachers,  eighteen  representatives  (nine  boys  and  nine  girls) 
are  elected  by  the  student  body  to  serve  with  two  teachers  as  a  wel- 
fare committee.  The  committee  considers  suggestions  from  the 
students,  and  after  due  discussion  reports  conclusions  to  the  prin- 
cipal. When  the  plans  are  approved  the  committee  aids  in  putting 
them  into  operation;  if  disapproved,  the  committee  presents  to  the 
students  the  reasons  for  the  disapproval. 

The  welfare  committee  assumes  responsibility  for  cloakrooms, 
lunchrooms,  restrooms,  etc.  It  plans  for  social  hours  and  endeavors 
to  make  students  new  to  the  school  feel  at  home.  Moreover,  the 
committee  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  any  individual 
or  organization  in  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  school.  An  illus- 
tration is  the  Big  Sister  Organization,  which  interests  itself  in  wel- 
coming new  students  and  sees  that  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  the  customs  of  the  school. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Committee 
are  not  so  much  apparent  in  the  concrete  suggestions  occasionally 
made  by  students  and  carried  out  by  the  committee  as  in  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  school  and  its  achievements  day  by  day.  It  is  to  the 
mere  presence  of  the  Welfare  Committee,  representing  as  it  does  the 
school  body  and  ready  to  voice  its  opinion,  that  in  no  small  measure 
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is  due  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  the  cooperation  existing  between 
the  principal,  students,  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

H.  M.  Barrett, 

Principal. 


Manual  Training  High  School 

In  the  earlier  years  of  our  school,  manual  training  was  required 
of  all  students ;  now  that  it  has  been  made  elective,  a  large  number 
are  not  availing  themselves  of  this  very  necessary  and  valuable 
training.  This  failure  to  elect  manual  training  is  due  to  various 
reasons,  but  mainly  to  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  pupils  of  its  great  value.  We  have  the  testimony  of  scores  of 
our  graduates  to  the  very  great  value  to  them  of  their  shop  work  in 
college,  university,  business,  and  professional  life.  One,  a  lawyer, 
says  his  knowledge  of  machinery  obtained  in  our  shops  enabled  him 
to  win  an  important  lawsuit.  Another,  a  dentist,  says  his  mechani- 
cal training  acquired  in  our  shops  is  a  great  help  to  him  in  the 
mechanical  side  of  dentistry,  enabling  him  to  originate  necessary 
tools  and  appliances  needed  in  his  practice.  Others  tell  of  how 
their  shop  training  has  shortened  their  college  time,  or  enabled  them 
to  earn  their  way  through  college.  Many  girls  are  turning  their 
training  to  account  in  industrial  pursuits,  involving  drawing,  de- 
sign, modeling,  and  sewing. 

Our  commercial  department  has  grown  amazingly  in  the  last 
two  years. 

A  very  gratifying  and  somewhat  unexpected  result  of  this 
year's  school  work  discloses  the  fact  that  our  pupils  will  have  cov- 
ered the  subjects  in  the  courses  of  study  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  well  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred  from  the  recent  epidemic. 
In  some  instances  the  quantity  of  work  accomplished  is  a  little  be- 
low normal,  but  the  quality  is  higher.  The  sacrifice  of  a  few  unim- 
portant details  will  not  be  felt.  These  beneficial  results  are  due  in 
part  to  the  lengthened  school  day  and  in  part  to  the  earnest  efforts 
of  our  teachers.  Professional  study  by  our  teachers  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  through  the  new  and  interesting  situations  arising  out  of 
changed  world  conditions.  Self-examination  and  measurements  of 
results  have  brought  renewed  interest  in  school  activities,  and  the 
reaction  on  school  morale  is  very  evident. 
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We  have  placed  the  school  advantages  and  opportunities  freely 
at  the  service  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education ;  ten 
returned  soldiers  or  sailors  have  been  placed  in  our  shops  and  draw- 
ing rooms  for  training.  During  the  war  we  trained  for  wireless 
operators  about  150  men  who  were  subject  to  draft,  and  about  ten 
women.    Our  equipment  for  wireless  instruction  is  very  complete. 

The  regular  work  of  the  school  has  been  somewhat  interrupted 
by  war  activities,  especially  in  the  manual-arts  department.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  pupils  were  invited  to  contribute  to  such  activities  as 
much  of  their  study  hours  in  school  as  they  could  afford.  A  box 
factory  was  established  for  the  manufacture  of  packing  boxes  for 
the  Red  Cross.  Each  hour  in  the  day  found  a  busy  shift  of  boys, 
and  in  some  instances  girls,  at  work.  The  organization  was  along 
commercial  lines  of  economy.  Each  set  of  workers  produced  a  cer- 
tain form,  or  unit,  and  another  set  assembled  the  parts  into  the 
finished  product.  One  thousand  packing  boxes  were  produced  at  a 
saving  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross.  In  the 
joinery  shop,  another  factory  organization  was  effected,  and  125 
folding  tables  were  made  for  the  Red  Cross ;  they  are  to  be  used  at 
recuperation  camps.  In  November,  1918,  Manual-Training-High- 
School  boys  built  the  booths  for  the  Junior  Red  Crc  :  toy  bazaar. 
They  also  constructed  a  balcony  and  storeroom,  including  stairway 
to  the  same,  for  the  joinery  shop. 

The  girls  of  the  school  furnished  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gauze 
for  medical  use ;  war  relief  garments  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
pieces  were  sent  to  the  war  sufferers  of  Europe ;  four  hundred 
knitted  garments — sweaters,  socks,  etc. — were  furnished.  Also  the 
sewing  rooms  of  the  school  furnished  one  hundred  hospital  shirts, 
two  hundred  blue  work  shirts  for  the  Belgians,  and  one  hundred 
garments  for  Belgian  women  and  children.  Our  girls  were  also 
active  in  the  war  savings  stamp  drive ;  they  secured  $475  worth  of 
thrift  stamp  pledges,  and  distributed  pamphlets  on  conservation  and 
gardening. 

A  class  in  debating  furnished  six  trained  three-minute  Victory 
loan  speakers,  who  were  highly  complimented  by  the  managers  of 
local  moving-picture  theaters  where  they  spoke. 

The  Manual  Athletic  Association  has  direct  control  of  all  school 
athletics.  Its  membership  is  drawn  from  the  student  body  and 
teachers.    Coach  and  treasurer  must  be  teachers.    Football,  base- 
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ball,  basket  ball,  track,  field  sports,  and  tennis  are  recognized.  In 
order  to  compete  in  any  interscholatic  event,  a  scholarship  require- 
ment is  imposed.  The  school  always  puts  a  creditable  team  in  the 
field.  The  physical  training  of  the  girls  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  instructor.  Having  no  gymnasium,  we  cleared  the 
machinery  from  Shop  206  and  use  it  for  a  gymnasium.  A  very 
creditable  beginning  has  been  made,  and  along  with  regular  class 
exercises  the  instructor  has  organized  outdoor  games  and  hikes  which 
have  increased  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  our  girls  in  physical 
training. 

The  addition  of  a  special  teacher  of  music  to  our  faculty  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  school  patrons.  Music,  one  school  period  per 
week,  is  now  a  requirement  for  all  ninth-grade  pupils.  Classes  are 
small,  averaging  less  than  twenty.  On  certain  days  the  entire  school 
is  brought  together  to  sing  familiar  songs.  The  teacher  encourages 
the  formation  of  musical  clubs,  and  is  arousing  much  interest 
throughout  the  school  in  musical  affairs. 

Our  school  has  one  of  the  best  reference  libraries  in  Denver. 
We  have  about  3,700  bound  volumes,  several  hundred  unbound 
pamphlets,  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  periodicals.  We  have  a 
librarian  who  gives  her  entire  time  to  library  service.  The  library 
is  in  use  every  hour  in  the  school  day  and  for  one  hour  after  school. 

Welding  has  been  taught  for  about  four  years.  At  first  only  a 
single  welding  torch  was  used,  but  later,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  this  work,  it  seemed  best  to  enlarge  the  plant  and  five 
welding  torches  and  a  cutting  torch  were  installed.  Regular  high- 
school  pupils,  and  adults  who  were  following  trade  lines,  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  some  have  taken  up  welding  as  a  trade  after 
leaving  the  school. 

A  large  amount  of  repair  work  for  the  school  district  is  done  in 
this  department  every  year.  Parts  repaired  consist  of  seat  and  desk 
brackets,  lathe  parts,  planes,  vacuum-sweeper  parts,  water  heaters, 
gymnasium  and  playground  apparatus,  valves,  and  engine  parts. 

Before  the  war  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  all  amateur  wire- 
less stations,  the  Manual  Radio  Club  was  one  of  the  most  active 
student  organizations  in  Manual  Training  High  School.  Wireless 
fans  are  now  looking  forward  to  reopening  next  fall,  or  possibly 
earlier,  when  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  installing  their  new  in- 
struments.   These  consist  of  a  one  KW.  sending  set  and  three  re- 
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ceiving  cabinets  which  will  intercept  most  any  wireless  wave  com- 
ing into  Denver. 

A  few  weeks  before  war  was  declared  this  set  of  instruments 
was  given  the  first  prize  by  the  Marconi  Amateur  Association  as  the 
best  and  most  efficient  amateur  set  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
made  by  "Pop"  Smith  and  Ed  Doig  of  Denver.  Besides  this  set, 
the  club  has  many  instruments  on  which  experiments  are  conducted 
by  the  students.  These  instruments  were  made  mostly  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  club  owns  one  of  the  best  overhead  aerials  in  the  city 
and  an  underground  "aerial,"  the  newest  development  of  the  science, 
will  be  one  of  the  first  experiments  next  fall.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  club  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of  the  cadets  and 
obtain  one  or  two  army  field  sets  with  the  view  of  adding  interest  to 
both  organizations. 

Wireless  embodies  one  of  the  great  modern  scientific  wonders 
of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  being  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
boy.  Its  educational  value  is  great.  Boys  of  a  scientific  or  mechan- 
ical turn  of  mind  take  keen  interest  in  working  out  the  different 
problems.  "Listening  in"  from  stations  all  over  the  continent  and 
occasionally  from  across  the  ocean  is  pleasure  beyond  expression, 
especially  when  received  by  instruments  of  one's  own  make.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  a  license  for  this  station  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be  issued  before  school  opens  in  September. 

The  work  of  the  machine  shop  during  the  past  year  has  been 
along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  consisting  of  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  metal-working  tools,  and  studies  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  electricity  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  machinery  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  reduction  of  time  to  the  fifty-five  minute  period  has  caused 
some  inconvenience,  particularly  to  those  working  at  lathes  and  mill- 
ing machine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  time  must  be  spent 
in  setting  up,  and  in  putting  away  work.  This  is,  however,  in  a 
large  measure  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  conscious  of  the 
need  for  greater  concentration,  and  more  rapid  work.  The  result  is 
that  less  time  is  wasted,  and  better  working  habits  acquired.  We 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  making  repairs,  and  keeping  up  our 
equipment.  Most  of  the  projects  have  been  such  as  are  of  value 
when  completed,  consisting  of  small  tools,  calipers,  clamps,  binding 
posts,  bolts,  taps,  gears,  lathe  centers,  and  face  plates.    A  number  of 
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tool  grinders  have  been  made  by  those  doing  advanced  work,  and 
several  have  rewound  electric  motors.  Six  men  have  been  taking 
special  work  in  this  shop  with  the  definite  purpose  of  acquiring  trade 
knowledge  and  experience.  There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pupils  taking  this  work  in  the  first  half  year,  followed, 
however,  by  a  considerable  increase  during  the  second  half. 

The  graduating  class  of  1918  gave  up  issuing  the  customary 
Annual,  and  devoted  their  money  and  energy  to  raising  a  Red  Cross 
fund.   Through  their  efforts  a  fund  of  $1,073  was  secured. 

When  the  drive  was  on  for  the  Victory  loan,  the  students  of 
Manual  loyally  met  the  situation  by  voluntary  subscriptions  enabling 
them  to  purchase  three  fifty-dollar  bonds  for  the  incidental  fund  of 
the  school. 

More  than  388  Manual  students  and  graduates  enlisted  in  war 
service,  and  twenty-eight  gold  stars  on  our  school  service  flag  testify 
to  heroic  sacrifice. 

Chas.  A.  Bradley, 

Principal. 

North  Side  High  School 

In  September,  1883,  the  North  Side  High  School  was  organized 
with  a  three  years'  course,  in  a  five-room  building  located  on  the 
same  site  as  the  Ashland  School.  One  room  of  this  building  which 
was  primarily  an  elementary  school,  was  reserved  for  the  high-school 
and  eighth-grade  pupils  who  were  enrolled  as  high-school  students 
and  taught  by  the  same  instructors.  Fifteen  pupils  were  enrolled, 
six  of  whom  were  graduated  as  a  first  class  in  June,  1886.  Two 
years  later  the  curriculum  was  revised  into  a  four  years'  course,  and 
the  high  school  was  moved  to  the  Arbuckle  Building,  while  a  new 
building  was  being  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  old.  Rapid  in- 
crease in  population  made  it  necessary  in  1895  to  build  a  three-story 
addition.  This  building  was  occupied  for  sixteen  years  by  the  Ash- 
land elementary  school  and  high  school  together. 

In  1911  the  North  Side  High  School  entered  upon  a  new  period 
of  its  history  when  the  school  was  moved  into  the  building  which  it 
now  occupies.  This  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $435,000,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  high  school.  Well- 
lighted  rooms,  a  ventilating  and  heating  system  in  which  fresh 
air  is  humidified  and  heated  before  being  forced  into  the  rooms, 
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a  vacuum  cleaning  system,  broad,  well-lighted  halls  with  tiled 
floors,  fireproof  exits,  shower  baths,  emergency  and  rest  rooms, 
and  lunchrooms  in  which  simple  and  nutritious  lunches  are 
served  cafeteria  style  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Laboratories  for  general  science,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology, 
are  well  equipped  and  convenient  for  their  varied  uses.  A  lecture 
room,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  2fo,  and  which  has  a  stere- 
opticon  and  a  desk  for  science  demonstration,  is  used  by  many  de- 
partments. This  room  also  serves  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  societies  and  other  student  organizations. 

An  auditorium  with  eleven  hundred  opera  chairs  and  an  artis- 
tic and  commodious  stage  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  body  to 
assemble  for  the  discussion  of  its  own  activities,  or  to  enjoy  musicals, 
vaudeville,  and  dramatic  entertainments  presented  by  the  students 
themselves,  or  to  listen  to  addresses  by  speakers  of  note  on  themes  of 
present  interest.  The  auditorium  is  also  used  as  a  classroom  for 
the  music  department,  which  finds  it  convenient  to  use  a  baby  grand 
piano  and  victrola.  The  instruments  used  by  the  orchestra  are 
owned  by  the  individual  students. 

A  gymnasium  90x100  feet  has  a  well-polished  hardwood  floor, 
and  is  used  for  social  functions  as  well  as  for  physical  training.  It 
is  equipped  with  horizontal  bars  and  parallel  bars,  horses,  bucks, 
jumping  standards,  Swedish  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  Indian  clubs, 
dumb  bells,  and  wands.  There  is  a  three-hundred-yard  running 
track  which  also  serves  as  a  balcony  for  spectators.  Adjoining  rooms 
are  supplied  with  showers,  lockers,  and  apparatus  for  the  corrective 
treatment  of  physical  defects.  A  man  and  a  woman  physical  direc- 
tor devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  in  this  department.  Gymna- 
sium work  is  supplemented  by  the  inter-class  and  inter-school  ath- 
letic sports — tennis,  baseball,  basket  ball,  and  track.  A  midwinter 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  given  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  a  May  Day  program  is  presented  on  the  lawn. 

The  cadet  organization  offers  to  the  boys  additional  opportu- 
nity for  physical  training.  Military  training,  with  the  accompanying 
physical  exercises,  is  required  of  all  tenth-  and  eleventh-grade  boys, 
and  may  be  elected  by  those  in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades.  This 
year  400  cadets  were  organized  in  five  companies.  A  competitive 
drill  held  on  the  school  lawn  exhibited  to  the  friends  and  patrons 
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of  the  school  the  training  of  the  companies,  squads,  and  individuals 
in  the  practice  of  infantry  drill.  The  regimental  colors  of  the 
Denver  Cadet  Regiment  are  held  by  Company  3N,  having  been 
awarded  to  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  city  competitive  drill. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  North  Side  High  School.  It  contains  5,000  volumes  and 
many  paper  pamphlets  and  current  magazines.  A  trained  librarian 
teaches  the  pupils  how  to  know  and  use  books.  The  room  in  which 
the  library  is  housed  is  beautiful  and  attractive ;  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing are  painted  in  tones  of  brown,  and  the  wood  work  and  furniture 
are  Flemish  oak.  Well-chosen  pictures,  several  pieces  of  statuary, 
and  palms  contribute  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the  room.  A  cork  mat- 
ting deadens  the  sound  of  walking.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  one  conducive  to  culture,  refinement,  and  study. 

In  the  manual-training  shops,  which  are  located  across  the 
street  from  the  main  building,  and  which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  are  the  sewing  rooms,  domestic-science  laboratory  and 
laundry,  a  model  dining  room  with  furniture  made  by  the  boys  in 
the  manual-training  department,  and  shops  for  teaching  joinery  and 
turning,  welding  and  sheet-metal  work,  carpentry,  plumbing,  and 
printing.  The  girls,  through  millinery  and  sewing,  are  learning, 
not  only  the  art  of  good  dressing,  but  how  to  construct  hats  and 
gowns  that  are  becoming  and  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

The  commercial  department  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  past  year  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  who 
desire  this  work.  In  the  typewriting  rooms  there  are  a  mimeograph 
and  multigraph  machine,  and  sixty-one  typewriters  in  constant  use. 
A  victrola,  purchased  by  the  students,  and  used  in  the  department, 
is  a  great  aid  in  rhythmic  work.  Over  300  Remington  certificates 
and  several  medals  have  been  earned  for  accuracy  and  speed.  The 
room  in  which  the  bookkeeping  is  taught  is  conveniently  furnished 
with  individual  office  desks  and  chairs,  and  is  equipped  for  office 
practice.  Adding  and  calculating  machines  are  an  aid  to  the  work 
in  bookkeeping.  More  positions  than  can  be  filled  are  always  avail- 
able for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  stenography, 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  related  subjects. 

In  art  the  work  offered  is  sufficiently  varied  to  give  broad  cul- 
tural training,  or  definite  instruction  for  vocational"  work.  The 
courses  include  freehand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing  and  drafting, 
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commercial  drawing,  architectural  and  costume  drawing  and  design, 
and  a  course  in  drawing  and  construction  work  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach. 

From  the  beginning  the  North  Side  High  School  has  been  a 
cosmopolitan  school,  and  the  development  of  the  work  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  provision  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Honesty  and  thoroughness  of  work  are  the 
chief  aim.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered  which  affords  preparation 
for  cultivated,  broad-minded  citizenship  and  preparation  for  college 
or  for  vocational  training.  In  this  way  the  school  is  giving  equal  op- 
portuntiy  to  all  pupils  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  complex  life  of 
the  community.  Varied  student  activities  give  each  pupil  a  chance  to 
develop  initiative  and  leadership.  The  following  rule  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  rewarding  a  high  quality  of 
work:  "A  student  who  has  received  forty-five  quarter  marks  of  B 
or  A  in  prepared  subjects,  and  who  has  completed  fourteen  units, 
including  the  prescribed  units,  within  seven  semesters,  may  receive 
his  diploma  at  the  end  of  seven  consecutive  semesters."  In  the  1919 
graduating  class  of  226,  ten  have  completed  the  requirements  in 
three  years  and  twenty-six  in  three  and  one-half  years.  Of  these 
thirty-six  graduates,  nineteen  have  earned  at  least  sixteen  credits, 
eleven  at  least  fifteen  credits,  and  the  remaining  six  at  least  four- 
teen and  one-half  credits.  This  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about 
$2,000  to  the  district,  in  addition  to  the  time  which  the  students  have 
saved  for  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  lost  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
influenza,  the  year's  work  was  completed  with  almost  no  loss.  Fur- 
ther, the  number  of  failures  was  notably  less,  this  being  true  in  the 
beginning  classes  especially,  in  which  the  per  cent  of  failures  was 
about  one-half  as  great  as  in  former  years.  All  this  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  longer  periods  and  supervised  study. 

The  really  characteristic  thing  which  gives  to  the  North  Side 
High  School  its  individuality  is  not  the  magnificent  building,  the 
ample  equipment,  or  the  varied  courses  of  study,  but  the  school 
spirit.  School  spirit  is  a  very  real  though  intangible  force  that  tends 
to  lift  every  school  activity  to  a  high  level  of  excellence.  If  the 
North  Side  High  School  places  more  emphasis  upon  one  thing 
than  another,  it  is  on  the  cultivation  of  an  ideal  school  spirit.  The 
spirit  which  it  strives  to  acquire  is  a  spirit  of  work  and  attention  to 
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business ;  it  is  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  cooperation  and  interdependence ; 
it  is  a  spirit  of  democracy  and  a  desire  to  uphold  the  good  name  of 
the  school.  E.  L.  Brown, 

  Principal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

Webster  Evening  Elementary  School 

The  Webster  Evening  Elementary  School  was  organized  in 
October,  1917,  for  Americanization  work  among  the  Southern  Ital- 
ians, and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  working  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  adults  who  had  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  The 
specific  immediate  aim  of  the  school  is  to  bring  educational  advan- 
tages to  these  people.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  send  forth  happy, 
useful,  intelligent,  patriotic,  Americanized  citizens. 

Courses  were  offered  in  grade  work,  sewing,  millinery,  paper 
art  work,  personal  hygiene,  commercial  subjects,  citizenship,  and 
English  for  foreigners.  Demands  for  many  other  valuable  subjects 
could  not  be  granted  because  of  lack  of  room.  Realizing  that  most 
of  the  students  were  engaged  in  the  heaviest  manual  labor,  the 
school  was  only  in  session  three  nights  a  week:  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  from  7  130  to  9:15.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  have 
a  social  atmosphere  prevail  in  all  rooms. 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  was  adhered  to  whenever  pos- 
sible in  the  grade  work,  but  great  stress  was  placed  upon  conversa- 
tional English,  business  and  friendly  letters,  silent  reading,  hygiene, 
community  civics,  citizenship,  and  courtesy.  The  study  of  the  habits, 
customs,  traditions,  and  history  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  foreigners  to  the  United  States  in  re- 
turn for  the  many  rights  and  blessings  they  receive  were  empha- 
sized. 

In  sewing  and  millinery  a  large  class  of  girls  and  women  were 
taught  how  to  make  undergarments,  dresses,  and  hats  in  the  quick- 
est and  best  ways,  how,  where,  and  what  to  buy ;  and  how  to  clean 
and  press.  Many  attractive  garments  and  hats  were  made  from  old 
materials.  Talks  were  given  to  the  girls  on  home  sanitation,  decora- 
tion, how  to  dress,  foods,  canning,  hygiene,  washing,  ironing,  clean- 
ing, pressing,  buying,  courtesy,  and  citizenship. 

Students  in  the  commercial  department  received  training  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  spelling,  business  English,  and 
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penmanship.  There  were  mixed  nationalities  in  this  group,  some 
pupils  being  of  the  highest  type  of  Americans.  They  were  a  won- 
derful help  in  the  Americanization  work,  because  they  were  con- 
stantly imitated  by  other  students. 

The  women  and  girls  were  happiest  and  most  interested  in  the 
personal  hygiene  work,  where  demonstration  lessons  were  given  on 
care  of  the  hair,  scalp,  teeth,  mouth,  hands,  etc. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  citizenship  class.  Instruction 
was  given  in  civics,  how  to  become  naturalized,  and  preparation  for 
the  naturalization  examination.  First  and  second  citizenship  paper 
application  blanks  were  filled  in  the  class.  The  United  States  Chief 
Examiner  came  to  the  school  and  gave  citizenship  examinations. 
Successful  candidates  received  certificates  whirh  excused  them  from 
further  examination  when  they  appeared  for  their  final  papers. 

The  class  in  English  for  foreigners  was  most  difficult  to  fill 
and  hold.  Many  felt  the  need,  but  feared  they  were  too  old  to 
learn,  others  shrank  from  strange  teachers  or  feared  ridicule  from 
older  children,  and  some  were  so  worn  and  weary  after  a  long  day's 
work  of  heaviest  manual  labor  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  awake.  All  lessons  were  short  and  lively.  Reading, 
spelling,  phonics,  theme  work,  public  and  personal  hygiene,  memory 
gems,  rituals,  creeds,  history,  civics,  and  penmanship  were  included 
in  the  work  for  foreigners. 

The  joy  and  independence  that  comes  to  an  illiterate  when  he 
learns  to  write  his  name  is  the  strongest  incentive  there  is  to  hold  him 
in  school.  No  longer  must  he  ask  others  to  sign  for  him ;  no  longer 
must  he  use  the  illiterate's  cross.  One  student  gave  up  his  position 
so  that  he  could  go  to  both  day  and  night  school. 

The  students  eagerly  wait  for  the  social  nights,  when  their 
friends  are  invited  and  all  go  to  the  auditorium  for  singing,  music, 
plays,  drills,  moving  pictures,  or  talks  by  prominent  people.  The 
America  First  Society  met  in  the  school  and  helped  with  the  programs. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Denver  Teachers'  Drama  Club  and 
local  organizations  for  several  splendid  plays  and  entertainments. 

The  number  of  pupils  held  the  entire  year  far  surpassed  the 
average  for  evening  schools.  Last  year  the  average  number  belong- 
ing was  48  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  and  this  year  it  was  7^  per  cent. 

Lillian  Noce, 

Principal. 
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Evening  Vocational  High  School 

The  Evening  Vocational  High  School,  which  was  organized  in 
1910  as  the  Denver  Evening  High  School,  is  conducted  in  the  Man- 
ual-Training-High-School Building  at  Twenty-seventh  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Street. 

This  school  offers  to  those  who  are  employed  during  the  day 
opportunities  for  training  and  self-improvement  not  otherwise  avail- 
able.   The  school  has  two  principal  purposes : 

1.  To  help  the  men  and  women  in  the  industries  and  home- 
making  occupations  to  become  more  efficient  in  their  chosen  work. 

2.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
not  completed  the  day  high-school  course. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  first  class  the  school  offers  trade  exten- 
sion courses,  in  which  the  student  can  get  what  he  needs  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  For  the  second  class  academic  high-school 
subjects  are  offered  of  college  preparatory  grades. 

The  trade  extension  courses  are  open  to  all  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  have  already  made  a  choice  of  some  vocation,  and 
who  show  their  fitness  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given.  For  ad- 
mission to  all  other  courses  applicants  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  must  have  the  equivalent  of  an  elementary  school 
education. 

The  school  season  covers  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning 
about  October  1,  and  is  in  session  four  evenings  per  week:  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday.  In  general,  the  classes  meet  two 
evenings  a  week,  either  Monday  and  Wednesday,  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  from  7:30  to  9:15  o'clock. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  the  only  expense  being  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $2.00,  returnable  to  those  who  attend  three-fourths 
of  the  class  sessions. 

Certificates  of  standing  are  presented  to  all  students  who  com- 
plete any  of  the  unit  courses.  The  school  also  grants  two  grades 
of  diplomas,  a  junior  diploma  to  those  who  successfully  carry  two 
subjects  a  week  for  four  seasons  and  a  senior  diploma  to  those  who 
carry  full  work  for  six  seasons. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  successful  one  in  many  ways, 
notwithstanding  adverse  conditions  due  to  the  war  and  the  influ- 
enza epidemic.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  war  should  take  hun- 
dreds of  our  young  men  and  that  many  others  should  be  diverted 
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from  their  peace-time  occupations  to  the  various  war  industries. 
Nevertheless,  the  school  enrolled  1,300  students,  consisting  of  723 
men  and  577  women,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  60  years,  and  rep- 
resenting pretty  nearly  every  trade  and  profession  in  Denver.  In- 
struction was  offered  in  forty-five  different  subjects,  and  fifty 
trained  instructors  were  employed  from  two  to  four  evenings  per 
week. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  school  season,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  school 
made  a  special  effort  to  organize  war  emergency  classes  for  men 
subject  to  draft  control,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  service  as  machin- 
ists, blacksmiths,  pipefitters,  foundrymen,  pattern-makers,  and  oxy- 
acetylene  welders.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
some  one  hundred  men  had  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
and  as  many  more  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  shop  accommo- 
dations. Upon  returning  to  a  peace  basis  there  was  naturally  con- 
siderable readjustment  of  work,  but  the  reorganized  classes  were  soon 
under  way,  attended  by  groups  of  people  who  knew  what  they  wanted 
to  learn,  and  were  eager  to  master  the  job. 

The  scope  of  the  many  activities  will  best  be  appreciated  by 
reference  to  the  work  in  the  various  departments. 

Industrial  Department. — Enrollment  333,  all  but  16  of 
whom  were  men.  In  this  department  are  included  the  classes  in 
machine-shop  practice,  forging,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  carpentry, 
cabinet  making,  pattern  making,  bookbinding,  printing,  electricity, 
and  such  related  subjects  as  shop  mathematics  and  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing.  With  the  exception  of  bookbinding,  which 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Denver  public-school  teachers,  these 
classes  were  restricted  to  men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  the 
trades  mentioned,  and  the  subjects  were  presented  as  short  unit 
courses  designed  to  give  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  a  definite  piece 
of  knowledge  or  to  develop  a  particular  skill.  Since  it  is  almost 
impossible  under  present  conditions  for  a  journeyman  in  the  com- 
mercial shops  of  the  metal-  and  wood-working  industries  to  acquire 
an  "all  round"  knowledge  of  his  trade,  his  only  chance  for  promo- 
tion is  by  broadening  his  equipment  in  evening  school  work.  Scores 
of  men  came  to  the  school  last  winter  who  could  operate  a  lathe 
but  couldn't  run  a  planer,  or  who  could  manipulate  a  drill  press 
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but  knew  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  a  milling  machine.  Yet  these 
men  were  intelligent  and  ambitious  and  capable  of  doing  far  greater 
service  than  was  their  privilege.  Through  the  helpfulness  of  the 
school  many  of  them  qualified  for  work  on  the  most  complicated 
tools  of  the  trade,  and  are  today  holding  highly  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

Commercial  Department. — Enrollment  632,  of  whom  367 
were  women.  This  department,  which  ranks  first  in  point  of  at- 
tendance, includes  the  classes  in  stenography,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, accountancy,  commercial  arithmetic,  salesmanship,  business 
English,  civil  service,  and  the  special  business  course.  About  125 
of  the  students  in  this  department  were  in  their  second  or  third 
year  of  attendance,  and  were  pursuing  subjects  bearing  directly  upon 
their  day-time  occupation.  They  knew  by  experience  that  training 
for  business  gives  immediate  results,  and  their  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
ample were  powerful  factors  in  stimulating  their  associates  in  the 
same  line  of  work.  There  was  a  marked  demand  throughout  the 
year  for  dependable  office  help,  for  skilled  stenographers  and  type- 
writer operators,  and  especially  for  youths  who  showed  a  capacity 
for  grasping  business  ideas  and  methods,  and  who  had  had  some 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  office  practice,  business 
forms  and  correspondence. 

Home  Economics  Department. — Enrollment  143,  all  women. 
This  embraces  the  classes  in  cooking,  domestic  sewing,  dress-mak- 
ing, and  millinery.  The  particular  purpose  of  this  department  is 
to  help  fit  women  for  home  duties,  to  enable  them  to  care  for  their 
own  tables  and  to  make  their  own  garments,  although  during  the 
past  season  there  were  many  women  in  the  millinery  and  dress- 
making classes  who  were  there  for  trade  preparation,  and  in  a  few 
instances  for  trade  extension  work.  The  courses  are  given  in  a 
series  of  short  units  and  are  just  as  practical  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them,  so  that  the  students  feel  at  the  close  that  they  have 
accomplished  something  worth  while  that  really  fits  into  the  needs 
of  their  home  life.  In  no  department  was  there  greater  regularity  of 
attendance  or  keener  pride  over  the  achievements  of  the  year's  work. 

Academic  Department. — Enrollment  300,  197  men  and  103 
women.    In  this  important  department  are  the  classes  in  English, 
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French,  Spanish,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  and  elementary  elec- 
tricity. Most  of  these  subjects  were  pursued  for  general  improve- 
ment purposes  or  to  round  out  a  particular  course  of  training,  but 
there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  students  with  day  high-chool  credits 
who  were  preparing  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  In  the 
Spanish  class  were  several  who  were  planning  to  go  to  South  Ameri- 
can countries  as  commercial  representatives  of  Denver  firms,  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  students  in  the  French  class  were  there  for 
equally  practical  reasons.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  were  students 
who  were  making  special  investigations  in  the  sugar  and  oil  indus- 
tries, and  others  who  expected  to  use  their  chemical  knowledge  in 
various  mining  and  milling  enterprises. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Department. — Enrollment  51,  34  men  and 
17  women.  The  work  of  this  department  includes  the  courses  in 
free-hand  drawing,  design,  architectural  sculpturing,  and  art-metal 
work.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  offer  such  opportunities  as  shall 
meet  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
of  art,  either  for  the  sake  of  art  appreciation,  or  for  its  application 
in  the  industries.  The  work  done  in  this  department  during  the 
past  season  was  particularly  meritorious,  and  gives  promise  of  de- 
veloping into  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  evening 
school  activities. 

Unclassified  Subjects. — Lip  reading  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing ;  dramatic  arts.  These  courses  grew  out  of  a  special  demand  by 
enthusiastic  groups  of  students,  and  it  was  the  verdict  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  practical  benefits  fully  justified  their  organization. 
In  recognition  of  its  high  quality,  the  work  of  these  two  classes  was 
made  a  special  feature  of  the  closing-day  program. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  22.  All  the  shops  and  studios  were  open  for  the  inspection 
of  visitors  and  there  were  splendid  exhibits  of  the  students'  work  in 
bookbinding,  millinery,  dress-making,  clay  modeling,  charcoal  draw- 
ing, design,  and  water  color,  in  which  the  visitors  evinced  the  keen- 
est appreciation.  Eight  diplomas  of  graduation  were  conferred  by 
the  school,  and  forty-one  certificates  of  perfect  attendance  were  pre- 
sented. 

J.  B.  Garvin, 

Principal. 
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Opportunity  School 

The  Public  Opportunity  School  was  organized  in  its  present 
form  during  the  fall  of  1916.  It  is  located  in  the  old  Longfellow 
School  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Welton  Streets.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  organization,  the  enrollment  was  twenty-four  hun- 
dred. This  year  six  thousand  students  have  worked  in  classes  in 
this  school,  and  many  have  been  unable  to  enter  trade  classes  because 
of  lack  of  room. 

The  school  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  9:15  p.  m.  Teachers 
are  chosen  not  only  for  special  fitness  in  their  subject,  but  for  their 
fine  social  spirit  and  ability  in  taking  students  at  any  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  giving  them  the  specific  training  they  need  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  Industrial  classes  are  taught  by  practical 
people  from  the  trades. 

Many  evening  classes  are  organized  for  working  boys  who  have 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  school  early.  One  may  sit  in  the  hall 
between  half-past  six  and  seven  any  evening  and  see  more  than  two 
hundred  of  these  young  fellows  enter  and  pass  quietly  to  their  rooms 
with  serious-minded  purpose. 

The  enrollment  in  evening  classes  for  girls  averages  about 
one  hundred.  These  girls  are  all  preparing  for  advancement  in 
their  occupation. 

A  class  of  adults  whose  education  has  been  neglected  to  the 
extent  of  being  barely  able  to  read,  if  at  all,  is  doing  excellent  work. 
Their  expression  of  satisfaction  over  an  evening's  work  is  very 
gratifying. 

Part-time  classes  are  conducted  in  academic  work,  first  aid, 
sewing,  and  various  industrial  subjects.  A  very  interesting  depar- 
ture is  the  class  in  story-telling,  leading  to  positions  as  entertainers 
of  children. 

Many  business  firms  send  their  employes  to  Opportunity  for  in- 
struction in  special  work  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  The  classes 
in  beauty-parlor  work  and  stenography  are  composed  of  such  stu- 
dents. 

A  special  course  is  given  for  messenger  boys  whereby  they  are 
permitted  to  attend  school  for  half-time  and  engage  in  messenger 
service  half-time.  This  class  also  receives  boys  who  are  mechanically 
inclined  and  who  do  not  fit  into  regular  school  work.  They  gladly 
take  advantage  of  the  industrial  classes  offered  by  the  school. 
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No  feature  of  the  school  is  on  a  better  footing  than  the  trade 
instruction.  The  classes  in  automobile  mechanics  and  tractor  work 
are  exceedingly  popular.  Hundreds  of  men  from  automobile  shops 
and  boys  learning  the  trade  take  training  in  these  classes.  Boys 
and  women  are  trained  for  tractor  work  on  the  farms. 

The  class  in  radiotelegraphy  trained  three  hundred  men  for 
army  and  navy  service  during  the  war.  The  course  included  wireless 
telegraphy,  field  work,  military  training,  semaphore  and  wig-wag 
work.  The  room  for  commercial  telegraphy  is  very  satisfactorily 
equipped.  The  school  is  unable  to  prepare  students  enough  to 
supply  the  demand. 

The  class  in  mechanical  drafting  is  composed  of  machinists 
and  apprentices  in  all  trades.  Many  returned  soldiers  take  advan- 
tage of  this  work.  A  well-equipped  and  active  sheet-metal  depart- 
ment is  maintained. 

Classes  in  millinery  are  necessarily  limited  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  trade.  The  school  can  not  fill  all  of  the  calls  which 
come  from  business  houses  for  milliners.  Many  of  the  former 
students  have  millinery  parlors  in  their  homes  or  have  established 
stores  over  the  state  and  in  Denver. 

Classes  in  sewing  and  cooking  are  always  full.  Women  make 
their  own  garments  and  learn  to  work  for  the  trade.  Specialized 
instruction  is  given  in  making  garments  suitable  for  office  wear. 
The  aims  of  the  cooking  class  are  to  be  of  service  to  the  housekeeper 
and  to  train  girls  to  go  out  as  home  attendants.  Young  women 
employed  in  offices  and  who  expect  soon  to  establish  homes  of  their 
own  are  interesting  additions  to  the  classes  in  household  economics. 
Nurses  from  various  hospitals  attend,  to  learn  cooking  for  invalids. 
Foreign  mothers  are  taught  to  cook  nourishing  meals  for  their 
families. 

The  commercial  classes  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
office  practice,  dictaphone,  business  English,  arithmetic,  salesman- 
ship, and  show-card  writing  are  always  full  to  overflowing.  New 
devices  for  teaching  filing  have  recently  been  installed. 

The  citizenship  class  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  aliens 
of  Denver  and  vicinity  who  are  petitioners  for  final  citizenship  pa- 
pers in  the  Federal  District  Court.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
school,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  aliens  have  been  members  of 
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this  class.  Practically  every  nation  and  province  of  Europe  has 
been  represented.  Community  life,  history  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  are  taught. 

Emily  Griffith, 

Principal. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SUBNORMAL  PUPILS 

Meeker  School 

This  school  is  a  unit  of  the  department  of  special  schools.  It  is 
housed  in  a  new  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  equipped  like 
a  home.  It  provides  for  practical  instruction  and  training  of  chil- 
dren who,  in  all  probability,  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  under  home  supervision. 

On  entering  the  school,  the  pupils  are  first  studied  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  their  physical  needs.  Expert  advice  is  sought 
as  to  the  correction  of  defects  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  anaemic 
children  properly  fed  at  home. 

Mental  tests  are  given  twice  a  year  and  photographs  are  taken 
to  note  changes  of  facial  expression,  for  the  foolish  grin  and  vacant 
stare  give  place  to  a  look  of  interest  and  intelligence  as  the  hand 
acquires  ability  and  the  mind  becomes  occupied  with  ideas. 

A  history  of  each  child  is  kept :  its  parentage,  birth,  early  ill- 
ness, and  later  development. 

The  children  come  from  all  sections  of  the  city  to  the  central 
street  railway  loop,  from  which  point  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
teacher,  who  returns  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  sees  that 
the  more  helpless  ones  are  safe  on  their  cars. 

At  the  school  they  are  taught  to  bathe,  care  for  their  teeth, 
and  cleanse  the  bath  tub  after  using  it.  They  are  also  taught  to  make 
a  bed;  to  sweep  and  dust;  to  launder  the  towels  and  doilies;  to 
wash  dishes  and  care  for  the  kitchen  sink ;  to  set  and  serve  the  table ; 
to  behave  well  at  the  table  and  to  be  courteous  generally ;  to  use  the 
sewing  machine  and  carpenter  tools ;  to  weave  rugs,  baskets,  and 
bobbin  lace ;  to  make  small  hammocks ;  and  to  do  some  chair  caning. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  the  open  where  they  learn  to  care  for  the 
lawn ;  to  make  and  cultivate  the  kitchen  garden ;  to  gather  and  pre- 
pare the  vegetables;  to  enjoy  and  protect  the  flowers;  and  to  look 
after  the  poultry  and  rabbits. 
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Learning  Typewriting,  Meeker  School 


They  are  taught  to  spell  and  read  through  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer at  which  they  spend  hours,  working  alone  and  spelling  aloud 
the  lists  of  rhymed  words  from  which  their  primer  is  constructed. 
They  learn  to  write  by  tracing  script  letters  cut  from  emery  cloth. 
The  foundation  of  their  number  work  is  games  with  domino  and 
dice,  the  clock,  the  calendar,  various  car  numbers,  street  addresses, 
and  the  money  paid  to  them  for  the  work  about  the  school. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  the  first  eight 
years  being  spent  in  the  shelter  of  the  Corona  School,  where  it  was 
known  as  the  Corona  School  for  Exceptional  Children.  Its  aim 
has  been  to  develop  mentally  as  well  as  to  train  physically  and  thus 
to  fit  the  child  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  It  has  met  with  such  marked 
success  that  many  of  its  former  pupils  are  now  self-supporting  and 
a  credit  to  the  community  that  gave  them  their  chance. 

Lydia  G.  Meeker, 

Principal. 
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TABLE  No.  IV 


Average  Number  Belonging  Each  Month 


1001s 
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CD 
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H 



September  

2,903 

24,234 

4,520 

1,234 

2,931 

35,822 

2,583 
2,791 
2,390 
2,494 
2,481 
2,239 

23,017 
23,930 
24,287 
24,031 
23,340 
22,343 

4,090 
4,043 
4,634 
4,577 
4,436 
4,293 

1,182 
1,218 
1,399 
1,390 
1,337 
1,306 

1,033 
2,024 
2,125 
2,075 
2,015 
1,828 

1,038 
1,071 
1,019 

22 

34,143 
35,077 
35,854 
34,589 
33,609 
32,009 

February  

April  

May  

June  

TABLE  No.  V 

Nativity  of  Pupils 


Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Total 

Day  Schools 

Elementary,  Kindergarten  and  Special  .... 

33,726 

918 

34,644 

Junior  High  

1,483 

23 

1,506 

High  

5.189 

160 

5,349 

Evening  School? 

Elementary  

163 

70 

233 

1,159 

131 

1,290 

Day  and  Evening  School 

Opportunity  

4,383 

1,494 

5,877 

Total  

46,103 

2,796 

48,899 

TABLE  No.  VI 
Number  of  Graduates  from  Each  High  School 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

High,  East  

109 

104 

213 

High,  Manual  

45 

57 

102 

High,  North  

73 

154 

227 

High,  South  

29 

42 

71 

High,  West  

30 

47 

77 

Total  

286 

404 

690 
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TABLE  No.  VIII 

Showing  Census  February  10,  1919 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

6  

2,409 

2,539 

4,948 

7  

2,212 

2,232 

4,444 

8  

2,296 

2,379 

4,675 

9  

2,311 

2,303 

4,614 

10  

2,341 

2.300 

4,641 

11  

2,168 

2,175 

4,343 

12  

2,176 

2,401 

4,577 

13  

2,003 

2,106 

4,109 

14  

2,033 

2,177 

4,210 

15  

1,708 

1,829 

3,537 

16  

1,700 

1,965 

3,665 

17  

1,498 

1,708 

3,206 

18  

1,610 

1,644 

3,254 

19  

1,425 

1,727 

3,152 

20  

1,407 

1,671 

3,078 

29,297 

31,156 

60,453 

Census  February   10,  1919 


1903    44,050 

1904   45,166 

1905    46,416 

1906    46,884 

1907   .50,742 

1908   51,465 

1909   53,790 

1910   55.235 

1911   51,938 


1912    54,948 

1913   51,981 

1914   51,481 

1915   49,768 

1916   50,737 

1917...   52,843 

1918...'   56,376 

1919    60,453 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  School  District  Number  One  in  the 

City  and  County  of  Denver,  and  State  of  Colorado: 
Dear  Madam  and  Sirs : 

I  submit  herewith  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30th,  1919: 

1.  Balance  sheet  and  certificate  of  auditor. 

2.  Income  and  expenses. 

3.  Portions  of  1917  and  1918  income  from  taxes. 

4.  Income  and  expenditures  for  past  ten  years. 

5.  Expenditures  of  various  departments. 

6.  Summary  of  expenditures  by  schools. 

7.  Average  cost  per  pupil,  for  instruction,  operation,  and  mainten- 
ance, based  on  enrollment,  average  belonging,  and  average  daily 
attendance. 

8.  Expenses  for  regular  instruction  including  kindergartens. 

9.  Expenses  for  special  instruction. 

10.  Expenses  for  operation. 

11.  Expenses  for  maintenance. 

12.  Expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies  and  miscellaneous. 

13.  Capital  outlay  for  each  school  building  and  department. 

14.  Income  and  expense  of  operating  lunchrooms. 

15.  Expense  of  operating  storeroom. 

16.  Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  district  treasurer  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919. 

17.  Compilation  from  the  county  treasurer's  reports  covering  his 
operations  with  relation  to  the  General,  Special,  and  Teachers' 
Retirement  Funds,  followed  by  detailed  account  of  delinquent 
taxes. 

18.  Report  of  the  Incidental  Fund,  also  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  credited  to  various  schools. 

19.  Sales  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  from  December,  1917, 
to  March,  1919,  when  the  sales  were  discontinued. 

20.  Real  estate  and  building  account. 

21.  Real  estate  owned  by  the  District. 

22.  Employes  and  their  annual  salaries. 

Respectfully, 

W.  A.  E.  Stutt, 

Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  No.  1 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JULY  1,  1919 

ASSETS 

CURRENT: 

Cash  on  Hand — In  Care  of  District  Treasurer: 

General  Fund   *  84,246.17 

Special  Fund   71,876.45 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   32,368.00 

Total   $  188,490.62 

Cash  on  Hand — In  Care  of  County  Treasurer: 

General  Fund   $  6,213.93 

Special  Fund   12,072.66 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   286.99 

Tota)   18,573.58 

Taxes  Receivable  to  be  collected  and  remitted 
by  the  County  Treasurer: 

General  Fund   $  365,728.93 

Special  Fund   745,329.82 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   16,759.11 

Total  taxes  due  for  current  funds   $1,127,817.86 

Less:    Reserve  for  uncollectible  taxes  1911  to 

1917  inclusive   $   165,084.98  $  962,732.88 

Coupon  Funds  of  Consolidated  Districts  Nos. 

2,  7,  17,  21   $  7,229.20 

Less:    Reserve  for  Uncollectible  Taxes,  all  of 

which  are  delinquent   6,937.40  291.80 

Total  taxes  receivable  less  reserves   963,024.68 

Supplies  in  storeroom  per  inventory   32,099.51 

Total  Current  Assets   $1,202,188.39 

FIXED    (Book  Values) : 
Real  Estate: 

Lots   $  592,167.92 

Buildings   4,090,159.10 

Total  Real  Estate   $4,682,327.02 

Furniture,  Fixtures,  Machinery,  etc   381,146.24 

Total  Fixed  Assets   5.063,473.26 


Total  Assets 


$6,265,661.65 
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STATEMENT  No.  1— (Continued) 

LIABILITIES 


Current  Orders  and  Warrants  Outstanding .  . 
Registered  Orders  of  Former  District  No.  24 


Total  Accounts  Payable  and  Reserve  

Total  Liabilities  

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities  

Represented  by: 

Capital  and  Surplus  Account  July  1,  1918  

Property  acquired  during  year,  net  

Balance  reserved  during  year  for  capital  ex- 
penditures  


$  41.523.35 
346.24 

$  41,869.59 


874,283.89 

$  916,153.48 
$5,349,508.17 

$5,047,183.01 
188,674.41 

113,650.75 


Total  Outstanding  Orders  and  Warrants.  . 

Accounts  Payable  and  Reserve: 

Unpaid  teachers'  payroll  due  August  31,  1919  .  $  238,221.10 
Income  reserved   for   expenses  of  remaining 

months  of  levy  year  7-1  to  12  -1   636,062.79 


$5,349,508.17 

This  is  to  state  that  we  have  made  an  audit  of  the  accounts  and  records  of  School 
District  No.  1,  City  and  County  of  Denver,  for  the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1919. 

We  have  verified  the  bank  balances  and  cash  funds  and  found  them  to  be  on 
hand  as  stated.  The  books  and  accounts  have  been  audited  and  found  correct  and 
in  balance. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  balance  sheet  is  a  true  abstract  from  the 
books  and  records  of  the  District  and  in  our  opinion  represents  the  true  financial 
condition  of  the  same  as  of  July  1,  1919. 

JOHN  B.  C-EIJSBEEK  AND  COMPANY 
By  J.   B.  Geijsbeek, 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Colorado,  California  and  Ohio 
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STATEMENT  No.  2 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1919 

INCOME 

GENERAL  FUND: 

Tax  Income — Portions  of  1917  and  1918  tax  in- 
come applicable  to  the  fiscal  year   $  687,826.62 

Additional  tax  assessments   506.42 

Interest  on  tax  collections   4,719.19 

Court  Fines: 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts   $748.32 

Juvenile  Court   50.00 

District  Court  1,150.00  1,948.32 

Apportionment  of  State  School  Fund   134,800.93  $  829,801.48 

Less:    Tax  Abatements   $  1,936.87 

Tax  Refunds   320.62 

Reserve  for  Uncollectible  Taxes   3,315.91 

County  Treasurer's  Fees   6,858.90  12,432.30 


Net  Income  General  Fund   $  817,369.18 

SPECIAL  FUND: 

Tax  Income — Portions  of  1917  and  1918  tax  in- 
come applicable  to  the  fiscal  year   $1,452,969.48 

Additional  tax  assessments   1,073.61 

Interest  on  tax  collections   9,502.51  $1,463,545.60 

Less:    Tax  Abatements   $  4,106.17 

Tax  Refunds   679.71 

Reserve  for  Uncollectible  Taxes   7,019.12 

County  Treasurer's  Fees   14,438.38  $  26,243.38 


Net  Income  Special  Fund   $1,437,302.22 

TEACHERS*  RETIREMENT  FUND: 

Tax  Income — Portions  of  1917  and  1918  tax  in- 
come applicable  to  the  fiscal  year   $  34,391.31 

Additional  tax  assessments   25.32 

Interest  on  tax  collections   227.12  $  34,643.75 

Less:    Tax  Abatements   $  96.84 

Tax  Refunds   16.03 

Reserve  for  Uncollectible  Taxes   165.54 

County  Treasurer's  Fees   341.53  $  619.94 


Net  Income  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  .  $  34,023.81 


Total  State  and  County  Income 


$2,288,695.21 
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STATEMENT  No.  2— (Continued) 


Brought  forward  

MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME: 

Government  payment  account  of  vocational 

training   $  2,589.98 

Tuition   2,620.90 

Fines   453.49 

Interest  on  bank  balances   7,391.24 

Rent   920.22 

Lunch  Rooms  operating  gain  (See  statement  No. 

13)   1,788.53 

Sale  of  Old  Books   900.00 

Sale  of  Old  Materials,  etc   1,861.14 

Payments  account  of  fire  loss   348.73 

Unclaimed  and  cancelled  warrants   40.64 

Total  Miscellaneous  Own  Income  

Total  Income  

EXPENSES 

Expenses  of  General  Control   $  82,873.57 

Expenses  of  Instruction   1,610,850.55 

Expenses  of  Operation  of  School  Plant   175,874.74 

Expenses  of  Maintenance  of  School  Plant   82,795.18 

Expenses  of  Auxiliary  Agencies   3,686.95 

Miscellaneous  Expenses   41,426.07 

Total  Expenses   $1,997,507.06 

Excess  of  Income  over  Current  Expenses. . 


$2,288,695.21 


18.914.87 


$2,307,610.08 


$  310,103.02 


Applied  as  follows: 

Capital  Outlays  

Balance  reserved  for  capital  expenditures. 


$  196,452.27 
113,650.75 


$  310,103.02 
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STATEMENT  No.  3 

PORTIONS  OF  1917  AND  1918  INCOME  FROM  TAXES  TAKEN  INTO 
ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1918,  TO  JUNE  30,  1919 


Taken  into  Income  of  Year  ended  June  30,  1919 

General  Fund 

Special  Fund 

Teachers  Re- 
tirement Fund 

$165,545.28 

$  350,955.93 

$8,277.27 

522,2*1.34 

1,102,013.55 

26,114.04 

$687,826.62 

$1,452,969.48 

$34,391.31 

Total  Tax  Warrant  for  Levy  Years 


1917 

General  Fund  $  662,181.13 

Special  Fund   1,403,823.99 

Teachers' Retirement  Fund.  33,109.06 

1918 

General  Fund   696,375.09 

Special  Fund   1,469,351.41 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  34,818.75 

Total  income  from  taxes  for  year  ended 
June  30,  1919  
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STATEMENT  No.  8 


EXPENSES  OF  REGULAR  INSTRUCTION  INCLUDING 
KINDERGARTEN 


Instruction 
Including 
Salaries  of 

Teachers  & 
Principals 

Supplies, 
Text  Books 

and 
Stationery 

Total 
Regular 
Instruction 

Avera 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

ge  Cost 

Cost 
Per 
Pupil 

ELEMENTARY 

-- 

■ 

$31,047.77 

$1,072.56 

$32,120.33 

820 

$39.17 

40,268.20 

1,719.37 

41,987.57 

1,018 

41.25 

Berkeley  

10,214.77 

473.49 

10,088.26 

252 

42.41 

Boulevard  

28,404.88 

1,275.11 

29,079.99 

040 

45.94 

Bromwell  

11,035.82 

520.67 

11,504.49 

288 

40,15 

Bryant  

24,115.24 

912.48 

25,027.72 

007 

41.23 

Byers  

14,442.53 

401.07 

14,843.00 

354 

41.93 

Central  

19,220.58 

652.10 

19,872.08 

413 

48.12 

Cheltenham  

31,120.47 

1,674.98 

32,795.45 

854 

38.40 

Clayton  

31,032.15 

1,338.41 

32,120.50 

757 

42.83 

Columbian  

22,216.42 

1,519.62 

23,730.04 

075 

35.16 

Columbine  

21,185.50 

956.91 

22,142.47 

579 

38.24 

Corona  

41,555.84 

1,411.81 

42,907.05 

975 

44.07 

Crittenton  

1,064.25 

58.00 

1,122.31 

27 

41.57 

Denver  Orphans'  Home. . 

3,358.52 

72.98 

3,431.50 

90 

38.13 

720.00 

26.98 

740.98 

Ebert  

25,089.54 

1,212.27 

20,301.81 

082 

38.57 

Edison  

25,366.62 

968.38 

20,333.00 

775 

33.98 

Elm  wood  

23,290.34 

800.11 

24,090.45 

580 

41.11 

Elyria  

3,267.43 

107.68 

3,375.11 

95 

35.53 

Emerson  

21,610.68 

043  94 

22,254.02 

511 

43.53 

15,177.46 

005.02 

15,783.08 

507 

31.13 

Fairmont  

15,605.87 

503.29 

10,189.10 

430 

37.13 

Fairview  

11,680.22 

373.18 

12,053.40 

293 

41.14 

Fleming  

5,620.28 

105.70 

5,780.04 

102 

35.72 

Franklin  

21,086.04 

870.44 

21,950.48 

550 

39.49 

Garden  Place  

29,868.33 

800.77 

30,729.10 

821 

37.43 

Garfield  

9,748.09 

220.22 

9,908.31 

228 

43.72 

31,630.32 

1,487.05 

33,117.97 

882 

37.55 

Glen  Park  

2,672.87 

127.38 

2,800  25 

09 

40.58 

3,955.75 

154.39 

4,110.14 

113 

36.37 

Gove,  Aaron  

10,659.12 

1,333.48 

11,992.00 

331 

36.23 

12,452.79 

393.13 

12,845.92 

292 

43.99 

Hyde  Park  

21,510.39 

904.45 

22,475.02 

015 

36  54 

Ironton  

5,633.41 

215.00 

5,848.41 

151 

38.73 

Lincoln  

30,287.63 

1,409.55 

31,097.18 

804 

39.42 

Logan  

16,351.78 

740.35 

17,092.13 

401 

42.62 

Mitchell  

27,728.73 

970.71 

28,705.44 

742 

38.69 

Milton  

8,928.40 

281.51, 

9,209.97 

180 

51.17 

McKinley  

19,440.75 

910.79 

20,357.54 

495 

41.13 

8,028.08 

375.20 

8,403.33 

108 

50.02 

Myrtle  Hill  

10,137.72 

404.33 

10,542.05 

235 

44.86 

Park  Hill  

17,229.23 

003.30 

17,832.53 

408 

43.71 

Perry  

5,104.81 

204.94 

5,309.75 

122 

43.52 

8,156.22 

431.41 

7,587.03 

177 

42.87 

9,147.10 

325.13 

9,472.23 

185 

51.20 

18,356.52 

783.76 

19,140.28 

466 

41.07 

Including  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Music. 
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STATEMENT  No.  8— (Continued) 


ELEMENTARY— (Con 
tinued) : 

Smedley  

Stedman  

Steele  

Swansea  

Twenty-Fourth  Street..  . 

University  Park  

Valverde  

Vassar  

Villa  Park  

Washington  

Webster  

Whittier  

Wyman  


ELEMENTARY— DE- 
FECTIVE: 
Meeker  

ELEMENTARY— EV- 
ENING: 

Garden  Place  

Webster  

OPPORTUNITY  

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCH'LS 

Broadway  

Evans  

Gove  

HIGH  SCHOOLS: 

East  Side  

Manual  Training  

North  Side  

South  Side  

Trade  School  

West  Side  


EVEN'G  HIGH  SCH'LS: 
Even'g  (Vocational  High! 


Instruction 
Including 
Salaries  of 

Teachers  & 
Principals 


$21,262.22 
1,768.41 
14,650.23 
17,873.99 
13,919.74 
6,213.55 
9,252.25 
5,819.88 
24,282.53 
12,575.34 
17,725.85 
41.147.10 
23,395.15 


$1,015,762.02 


$2,406.25 


$62.50 
810.00 


$872.50 
$32,377.04 


$21,462.42 
20,461.41 
29,050.84 


$70,974.67 

$80,603.21 
61,335.32 
92,136.88 
37,372.00 
3,686.55 
34,466.44 


$309,600.40 
$6,372.50 


$1,438,365.38 


Supplies, 
Text  Books 

and 
Stationery 


$784.38 
68.33 
351.20 
928.39 
713.05 
265.53 
332.85 
283.01 
557.62 
667.64 
1,040.68 
1,906.59 
999.14 


$42,533.16 


$460.80 


$149.97 


$149.97 
$1,842.99 


$2,210.41 
1,436.40 
1,752.97 


$5,399.78 

$1,558.57 
1,849.55 
2,061.33 
746.38 
1,042.30 
1,107.58 


$8,365.71 
$205.36 


$58,957.77 


Total 
Regular 
Instruction 


$22,046.60 
1,836.74 
15,001.43 
18,802.38 
14,632.79 
6,479.08 
9,585.10 
6,102.89 
24,840.15 
14,242.98 
18,766.53 
43,053.69 
24,394.29 


$1,058,295.18 


$2,867.05 


$62.50 
959.97 


$1,022.47 
$34,220.03 


$23,672.83 
21,897.81 
30,803.81 


$76,374.45 

$82,161.78 
63,184.87 
94,198.21 
38,118.38 
4,728.85 
35,574.02 


$317,966.11 
$6,577.86 


$1,497,323.15 


Average  Cost 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 


561 
48 
346 
456 
325 
157 
198 
125 
595 
295 
504 
947 
581 


25,981 


20 


166 


166 
2,547 


330 
327 
607 


1,264 

1,019 
857 

1,326 
553 


523 


4,278 
880 


35.136 
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Total 
Operating 
Expenses 

$3,367.14 
5,379.55 
1,493.14 
3,004.53 
1,274.54 
3,148.13 
1,701.21 
2,380.51 
2,779.89 
3,090.46 
2,608.83 
2,567.79 
5,052.40 

103.67 
1,845.31 
2,793.95 
2,665.84 

470.26 
2,487.74 
2,221.45 
1,570.03 
1,031.01 

Other 
Operating 
Expenses 

$2.15 
2.15 
2.15 

4  00 

2.15 
1.50 
36.00 

2.00 
72.15 
66.65 

3.35 

O  «!  «5  M  "O 
M  H  N  CO  CO 
W   N   H   CO  CO 

2.00 

Janitors'  & 
Engineers' 
Supplies 

hNhhXOiSiONMOOh 
-H-^<^-(OOOOC<3t^^HiOOO 

©"-OI>iOCO<-i<NXt»iOO-*}<'-H 

N    —1            ^  IN_(_I,_|C0 

3.67 
130.12 
117.76 
158.27 
8.08 
86.26 
100.84 
37.48 
72.07 

Water. 
Light  <fe 
Power 

O^iCO^HO-^iOTtiXiOt^fN 

rH    <N            .-H                            t-h"           |4   rH    rH  CM* 

HNffiHootoids 

OOCOOO'OtNOOCO 
Oh«h0100NCO 

Wages 
Janitors  & 
Others 

$1,854.89 
2,994.61 

864.00 
1,538.78 

732.00 
1,722.41 

825  00 
1,105.04 
1,557.22 
1,449.00 
1,374.00 
1,221.61 
2,711.71 

100.00 
1,031.11 
1,512.00 
1,216.82 

304.40 
1,469.14 
1,253.72 

825.00 

621  00 
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Total 
Operating 
Expenses 

$1,073.32 
2,944.39 
3,179.60 
1,463.93 
3,546.35 
450.31 
752.65 
1,333.62 
1,639.98 
2,201.50 
1,029.47 
3,186.08 
2,030.04 
2,553.97 
1,072.62 
2,553.15 
1,511.73 
1,479.32 
2,548.41 
918.67 
17.10 
1,906.42 
2,153.36 

Other 
Operating 
Expenses 

$0.50 

2.00 

7.52 

1.00 
2.66 
.67 
3.35 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

10.88 
5.42 

32.37 
1.25 
3.35 

9.98 
1.00 
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Janitors'  & 
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Supplies 
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Average  Cost 

Cost 
per 
Pupil 

<n'  <n    '  h  h  si    '  fi  fi  rl      r-i  co  ! 

1.22 
141 
2.44 
21.76 
•98 
■61 
■62 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

(NHLOrfMOiOHiOiONNNNCaOONOOWHOM 
QOONONOm^OONCiOO              O  N              lO  >0 

Total 
Maintenance 
Expense 

$1,784.85 
2,184.47 
192.47 
866.49 
290.19 
1,455.74 
343.33 
9,488.32 
2,349.45 
894.00 
319.64 
727.27 
3,675.80 

CD    b-    O     tH             T-l  00 

>c  ro  th  rt<  co 

h  C)  N  N  Ci  N  C) 
CO  CI  CO  0  0  0  0 
00  0        O  iO  CO  <N 
tH  r-i  <N 

Repair  of 
Physical 
Equipment 

$1,046.29 
520.50 
78.21 
106.75 
121.21 
785.06 
144.24 
4,389.11 
1,786.34 
200.86 
139.40 
380.17 
3,255.78 

96.22 
266.15 
404.53 

10.66 
123.63 
116.88 
152.65 

Repair  of 
Educational 
Equipment 

m    <N  "*CDt^T-HlOT-ITt<T-<T-l<N 

14.00 
33.81 
22.54 
4.17 
66.19 
56.58 
13.30 

Repair  of 
Bldgs.  & 
Upkeep  of 
Grounds 

$730.97 
1,639.40 
107.02 
718.04 
105.56 
398.55 
182.79 
5,047.94 
544.64 
545.19 
170.06 
335.04 
395.39 

721.24 
792.61 
1,005.89 
2,052.28 
312.65 
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103.43 
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STATEMENT  No.  12 
EXPENSES  OF  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

SUPPLIES  FOR  INDIGENT  PUPILS: 

Textbooks   $  5.14 

Shoes   1,076.60 

Stockings   60.85 

Glasses   5.86 


Total   $  1,148.45 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS: 

Bromwell  School   $  479.50 

Columbine  School   500.50 

Montclair  School   775.50 

Swansea  School   426.00 

Villa  Park  School   357.00 


Total   $  2,538.50 


Total  Expense  of  Auxiliary  Agencies   $  3,686.95 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES 

PENSIONS: 
1918 

July   $1,830.00 

August   1,830.00 

September   2,070.00 

October   2,070.00 

November   2,070.00 

December   2,070.00 

1919 

January   2,220.00 

February   2,070.00 

March   2,090.00 

April   2,100.00 

May   2,840.00 

.Tune   3,090.00 


Total   $26,350.00 

RENT — EDUCATIONAL : 

Twenty-fourth  Street  School   $3,150.00 

Garfield  School — Kindergarten   145.00 

High  Schools  (Charged  to  Athletics  $500.00)  

  $  3,295.00 

Insurance   11,371.07 

Sundry  Charges  pertaining  to  1917-18  budget   410.00 


Total  Miscellaneous  Expenses   $41,426.07 
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STATEMENT  No.  13 
CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 


Land 


New 
Buildings 


New  and 
Replaced 
Educational 
Equipment 


Alteration 
&  Re-equip- 
ment of 
Buildings 


Alcott  

Ashland  

Bellevue  

Berkeley  

Boulevard  

Bromwell  

Bryant  

Byers  

Central  

Cheltenham  

Clayton  

Columbian  

Columbine  

Corona  

Denver  Orphans'  Home. 

Ebert  

Edison  

Elmwood  

Elyria  

Emerson  

Evans  

Fairmont  

Fairview  

Fleming  

Franklin  

Garden  Place  

Garfield  

Gilpin  

Glen  Park  

Globeville  

Gove,  Aaron  

Grand  View  

Grant  

Hyde  Park  

Ironton  

Lincoln  

Logan  

Manchester  

Mitchell  

Milton  

McKinley  

Montclair  

Myrtle  Hill  

Park  Hill  

Perry  

Reynolds  

Sheridan  


$51.32 
909.23 
168.37 
41.04 
45.85 
104.04 
41.45 


49.71 
291.67 

69.57 
361.07 
599.99 


128.87 
236.31 
27.36 
35.12 
331.50 
420.17 


89.18 
20.33 


299.40 
28.77 


181.66 
111.67 
42.14 
92.23 
3.10 
73.85 
12.31 
47.83 
10,240.46 
23.85 
43.66 


541.08 
287.90 


$39.31 
236.93 


38,445.67 


$361.53 
87.93 


$1,001.60 
1,086.36 


35.50 
77.62 
5.31 
10.61 

104.64 
,716.11 
205.02 
111.88 
321.38 
145.62 

99.22 
4.22 

43.18 
274.97 

49.74 

53.53 
122.03 
283.22 

36.37 
144.62 
3.19 
108.81 
134.19 

14.51 

87.38 
1.45 

11.44 
271.13 


32.96 
53.73 
21.30 
197.32 
76.90 


116.84 
21.10 
93.24 
99.57 
93.86 
67.15 
30.21 
2,646.30 
58.87 


2.00 
156.57 

72. 
2.00 
5,267.70 
1,478.94 
32.35 
694.27 
621.57 
123.57 

588.98 
56.64 

468.05 
62.91 

448.35 
13.20 


48.60 
1,802.43 


933.16 
22.75 


12.80 


1.38 
934.50 


497.25 
1.81 


203.77 
2.96 
6.21 
53.88 
.42 
f>3S()4 
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STATEMENT  No.  13— (Continued) 


Land 

New 
Buildings 

New  and 
Replaced 
Educational 
Equipment 

Alteration 
&  Re-equip- 
ment of 
Buildings 

Total 

$68.70 
178.39 
259.10 
41.88 
21.36 
89.32 
39  05 
148.37 
30.18 
29.22 
95.14 
107.26 
189.45 
62.14 

$455.78 
54.31 
200.97 

$524.48 
2,321.31 
3,197.02 

99.91 
49,779.99 
140.70 
161.47 
51.74 
508.82 
95.14 
1,169.46 
2,756.38 
257.17 

Steele  

$2,088.61 
772.46 
1  241  33 
78.20 
80.52 
101.37 
8.10 
21.56 
25.41 

$1,964.49 

Twenty-Fourth  Street 

49,610.16 

.35 

University  Park  

Valverde  

Vassar  

.28 
5.00 

Villa  Park  

454.19 

Webster  

Whittier  

ELEMENTARY— DE- 
FECTIVE 

7.90 
198.54 
194.82 

2.263.00 

1,054.30 
105.39 
.21 

$20,870.88 

$92,559.55 
$6,457.11 

$9,874.49 
$404.15 

11.41 
331.42 

10,112.41 
328  50 
1,021.48 

$19,568.58 
$1,350.64 

$142,873.50 
$8,211.90 

11  41 

623.74 

21,970.69 
337  34 
1  176.23 

ELEMENTARY— EVEN- 
ING 

Webster  

Opportunity  

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCH'LS 

Broadway  

Evans  

$292.25 
1,832.45 

.07 

10,025.83 
8  84 
154.75 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

East  Side  

Manual  Training  

North  Side  

South  Side  

$1,832.45 

$1,463.75 
150.13 

1  1 QO  8*3 

$11,462.39 

$2,028.58 
852.19 

•3  1  A  a  QQ 

537.16 
70.86 
1,029.76 

$10,189.42 

$2,983.40 
187.92 
196  06 
3.36 
.75 
626.59 

$23,484.26 

$6,475.73 
1,190.24 

4.  88 

540.52 
71.61 
1,656.35 

Weat  Side  

EVENING  HIGH  SCH'LS 
Evening  (Vocational)  High 

$2,804.71 

$7,665.54 

$3.60 
1,759.35 

4,906.16 

$3,998.08 

$14,468.33 

$6.60 
1.759.35 

5,013.18 

Business  Offices,  Store- 
houses, etc  

$58.69 

$48.33 

$25,858.98 

$99,016.66 

$36,421.51 

$35,155.12 

$196,452.27 
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STATEMENT  No.  14 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
LUNCH  ROOMS 

INCOME   $34,67740 

EXPENSES: 

Salaries,  General   $8,349.65 

Salaries,  Directors   1,566.67 

Supplies   22,068.34 

Fuel  and  Ash  Hauling   624.84 

Water   4.55 

Janitors'  Supplies   7.40 

Telephone  and  Postage   1.65 

Repairs  of  Educational  Equipment   260.77 

Other  Expenses  of  Maintenance   5.00 


Total  Lunch  Room  Expense   32,888.87 


Operating  Surplus   $1, 788. 53 


STATEMENT  No.  15 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
STOREHOUSE 

Percentage  added  to  cost  of  Supplies  to  cover  handling   $8,937.69 

EXPENSES: 

Salaries,  General   $7,000.54 

Stationery  and  Supplies   232.52 

Fuel  and  Ash  Hauling   256.84 

Water   74.40 

Light   60.30 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies   23.85 

Telephone  and  Postage   1.62 

Repair  of  Building   259.19 

Repair  of  Educational  Equipment   14.70 

Repair  of  Physical  Equipment   154.02 

Other  Expenses   43.50 


Total  Expenses   8,121.48 


Excess  of  Estimated  Percentage  of  Handling  over  Expenses   $816.21 
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STATEMENT  No.  16 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1918,  TO  JUNE  30,  1919,  INCLUSIVE 

C.  M.  SCHENCK,  TREASURER 
RECEIPTS 

Balance  July  1,  1918   $36,635.01 

General  Fund   688,271.93 

State  Apportionment   134,800.93 

Special  Fund   1,447,608.64 

Special  Fund  Interest   6,523.20 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   34,256.44 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Interest   868.04 

Rent   920.22 

Tuition   2,718.35 

Fines   453.49 

Miscellaneous  Receipts   7,057.75 

Lunch  Room?   34,677.40 


Unclaimed  and  Cancelled  Orders 


$2,394,791.40 
40.64 


EXPENDITUKES 


Orders  Paid 


$2,206,341.42 


Balance  June  30,  1919 


188,490.62 


$2,394,832.04  $2,394,832.04 


Respectfully  submitted 


C.  M.  SCHENCK,  Treasurer 
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STATEMENT  No.  17 

COMPILATION    FROM    COUNTY    TREASURER'S    REPORT  OF 
GENERAL,  SPECIAL,  AND  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUNDS 
OPERATIONS,  CASH  COLLECTIONS,  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

GENERAL  FUND 

Cash  Balance  July  1,  1918   $11,016.93 

Collections: 

Tax  Collections  of  current  year   685,373.95 

Additional  assessments  collected   506.42 

Interest  on  taxes  collected   4,719.19 

Court  Fines   1,948.32 

State  Apportionment   134,800.93 

Transfers  from  former  Districts  2, 7, 17  and  21 .  37.44 

Total  Cash  Balance  and  Collections   $838,403.18 

Less- 

Refunds  and  Redemptions   $320.62 

Abatements   1,936.87  2,257.49 

Net  Collections  including  Beginning  Cash 

Balance   $836,145.69 

SPECIAL  FUND 

Cash  Balance  July  1,  1918   $21,457.42 

Collections: 

Tax  Collections  of  current  year   1,446,833.74 

Additional  assessments  collected   1,073.61 

Interest  on  taxes  collected   9,502  51 

Transfers  from  former  Districts  2,7,17  and  21 .  38.28 

Total  Cash  Balance  and  Collections   $1,478,905.56 

Less: 

Refunds  and  Redemptions   $679.71 

Abatements   4,106.17  4,785.88 

Net  Collections  including  Beginning  Cash 

Balance   1,474,119.68 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND 

Cash  Balance  July  1,  1918   $522.63 

Collections: 

Tax  Collections  of  current  year   34,222.76 

Additional  assessments  collected   25.32 

Interest  on  taxes  collected   227.12 

Total  Cash  Balance  and  Collections   $34,997.83 

Less: 

Refunds  and  Redemptions   $16.03 

Abatements   96.84  112.87 

Net  Collections  including  Beginning  Cash 

Balance   34,884.96 

Total  Net  Collections  including  Begin-   

ning  Cash  Balances   $2,345,150.33 

Deduct — Collection  Fees: 

General  Fund   $6,858.90 

Special  Fund   14,438.38 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   341.53 

Total  Collection  Fees   21,638.81 

Net  Amount  Available  for  Fiscal  Year   $2,323,511.52 
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STATEMENT  No.  17— (Continued) 

Payments  to  District  Treasurer: 

General  Fund   $823 , 0  72  86 

Special  Fund   1,447,608  64 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   34,256.44  $2,304,937.94 

Balance  in  Hands  of  County  Treasurer.  .  .  $18,573.58 

Division  of  Balance  in  Hands  of  County  Treasurer: 

General  Fund   $3,213.93 

Special  Fund   12,072.66 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   286.99 

$18,573.58 

TAXES  RECEIVABLE  AND  UNPAID  BALANCES 

GENERAL  FUND 

Balance— Delinquent  taxes  1911-1917,  July  1,  1918   $357,771.27 

Tax  Warrant  1918  (2  mills  on  valuation  of  $348,187,545  00)   696,375.09 

$1,054,146.36 

Less:    Uncollected  taxes  of  1911  cancelled   3,043.48 

$1,051,102.88 

SPECIAL  FUND 

Balance— Delinquent  taxes  1911-1917,  July  1,  1918   $738,899.35 

Tax  Warrant  1918  (4  22  mills  on  valuation  of  $348,187,545.00) .  1,469,351.44 

$2,203,250.79 

Less:    Uncollected  taxes  of  1911  cancelled   16,087.23 

2,192,163.56 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND 

Balance— Delinquent  taxes  1911-1917,  July  1,  1918   $16,163.12 

Tax  Warrant  1918  (.10  mills  on  valuation  of  $348,187,545.00)  .  .  34,818.75 

50,981.87 

Total  Taxes  Receivable   $3,294,248.31 

Collections  on  above  for  fiscal  year: 

General  Fund   $685,373.95 

Special  Fund   1,446,833.74 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   34,222.76 

Total  Collections   2,166,430.45 

Balance — Delinquent  and  Unpaid  Taxes   $1,127,817.86 

DETAIL  OF  DELINQUENT  AND  UNPAID  TAXES 


Year 

General  Fund 

Special  Fund 

Teachers' 
Retirement 
Fund 

Total 

1912  

$6,148.94 

$41,701.33 

$210.20 

$48,060.50 

1913  

20,732.54 

18,822.01 

258.53 

39,813.08 

1914  

10,673.69 

9,659.69 

106.72 

20,440.10 

1915  

11,253.52 

12,716.48 

337.64 

24,307.64 

1916  

10,163.32 

15,042.00 

508.14 

25,713.46 

1917  

13,115.29 

27,804.44 

655.78 

41,575.51 

1918  

293,641.63 

619,583.84 

14,682.10 

927,907.57 

$365,728.93 

$745,329.82 

$16,759.11 

$1,127,817.86 
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STATEMENT  No.  18 


INCIDENTAL  FUND,  JULY  1,  1918,  TO  JUNE  30,  1919 


Balance  on  Hand  July  1,  1918   $8,059.21 

RECEIPTS 

Evening  Vocational  School: 

Registration  Fees   $2,181.00 

Laboratory — Fees  and  Sales  of  Supplies   139.90  $2,320.90 

Junior  Red  Cross   139.58 

Other  Schools — Miscellaneous   3,704.21 

Total  Receipts  for  Year   "  $14,223.90 


EXPENDITURES 

Evening  Vocational  School: 

Refund  Registration  Fees,  etc   $1,107.00 

Equipment   67.50 

Rent   10.00 

Miscellaneous  Fees   6.05 

Supplies   558.47  $1,749.02 

Junior  Red  Cross   680.18 

Expended  by  Secretary — All  Schools   650.33 

Expended  by  Principals   1,285.66 

Total  Expenditures  of  Year   4,365.19 

Balance  on  Hand  June  30,  191    $9,858.71 

International  Trust  Co.,  Checiung  Account   $3,699.02 

International  Trust  Co.,  Savings  Account   3,081.20 

War  Savings  Stamps — See  Distribution  below   256.62 

Liberty  Bonds — See  Distribution  below   1,800.00 

Cash  in  Hands  of  Secretary   1,021.87                     $9,858.7  1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  AND  LIBERTY  BONDS 


Ashland  School   $200.00 

Bromwell  School   50.00 

Central  School   51.75 

Columbian  School   150.00 

Columbine  School   100.00 

Corona  School   104.00 

Ebert  School   50.00 

Edison  School   50.00 

Elm  wood  School   50.00 

Franklin  School   100.00 

Garfield  School   50.00 

Aaron  Gove  School   45.87 

Manual  Training  High  School   200.00 

West  Side  High  School   250.00 

Lincoln  School   305.00 

Milton  School   100.00 

Myrtle  Hill  School   50.00 

Smedley  School   50.00 

Robert  W.  Steele  School   50.00 

Viilvcrdc  School   50.00 
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STATEMENT  No.  19 
SALES  OF  WAR  SAVINGS  AND  THRIFT  STAMPS 

Total  Sales— December,  1917,  to  June,  1918,  inclusive   $263,995.75 

Sales  for  Fiscal  Year' 
1918 

July   42,732.95 

August   20,326.82 

September   37,150.33 

October   15,707.36 

November   21,085.38 

December   14,537  85 

1919 

January   9,386.19 

February   5,258.76 

March   5,794.90 


Total  Sales   $435,976.29 
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STATEMENT  No.  22 
NUMBER  CF  EMPLOYES  AND  THEIR  SALARIES  PER  ANNUM  AS 


PER  PAYROLL  OF  MAY,  1919 

Elementary  Schools 

High  Schools 

Depart- 
ments 

General 
v^on  iroi 

Teachers 

Principals 

Teachers 

Principals 

1 
71 

1 

5 

1 

1 

148 
73 

10 

2 

2 

1 

52 
26 
37 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1 

31 
32 
1 
58 
427 

18 

1 
1 
1 

2 
4 

1 
18 

8 
13 

3 

2 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1 

24 

2 

8 

1 

10 

25 

14 

2 

9 

9 

1 

16 

1 

2 

5 

3 

6 
6 

5 

3 

8 

1 

2 
5 

3 
8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

RYOFTHE 

*HE  LIBRA 

1 
1 

887  54 

 !  a 

-FEB-S 

196 



19 

106 

Total 


1 
71 
1 
5 
1 
1 

160 
75 
1 
56 
28 
38 
5 
20 
34 
38 
19 
58 
440 
13 
1 
9 
1 
5 
1 
26 
9 
10 
25 
16 
9 
3 
16 
1 
2 
8 
6 
6 
5 
3 
8 
1 
2 
8 
10 
3 
1 
2 


1,267 


